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‘TILL THE DAY BREAK.’ 
THE LATE CHARLES JAMES DAWSON, B.A. (LOND.). 


YEAR ago we had the melancholy duty of announcing 

J the death of our friend and contributor, the late C. J. 

Addiscott Alas! the hand that penned the beautiful words 

of that ebituary notice has been claimed by death, and is no 
longer with us. 

The National Union of 

Teachers has indeed lost 


JANUARY, 1900. 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM 
AND THE STUDY 


Price 6d. 


Sir Henry Oakeley. Since that day Mr. Dawson has been a 
familiar figure at teachers’ gatherings, annual conferences 


etc., and with keen eye and experienced mind has watched 
over all that concerned the welfare of child and teacher 
Of cultured mind, refined tastes, and of a modest andr 

tiring disposition, he cared little of late years for the active 
work of the platform. During his leisure hours, when away 
from school and from Russell Square, his pen was busy, and 
year in and year out he 
unostentatiously worked 





one of its illustrious 
members in the person 
of Mr. C. J. Dawson, 
whose sudden and unex- 
pected death from pneu- 
monia, on November 29, 
was recorded in the 
columns of the Union’s 
organ on the 2nd ult. 
Mr. Dawson was a de- 
voted contributor to the 
columns of THe Practt- 
cAL TEACHER ; and it is 
with the deepest sorrow 
that we deplore the loss 
of so dear and valued 
a friend, one in whose 
personal character there 
were many fine and nobie 
qualities, and one whom 
“to know was to love.” 
In introducing him as 
President of the Four- 
teenth Annual Confer- 
ence of the N.U.E.T. 
at Nx weastle-on-Tyne in 
1883, Mr. Sykes, the re 
tiring President, grace- 
fully said: “There is no 
need to sound the praises 
of Mr. Dawson. He isa 
ripe scholar, a successful 
teacher, a genial, kind- 
hearted gentleman.” We 
well remember the loud 
cheers and hearty recep- 
tion given to Mr. Dawson 
at that conference. From 


opening to close the large co 


audience present listened THE LATE CHARLES JAMES DAWSON, B.A. (LOND.). 





with rapt attention to 





at the literary subjects 
he loved so well Ile 
had a thorough know 
ledge of English litera 
ture, was a lifelong lover 
of books, ah OmMnVorous 
reader. Had he not de 
voted so much of his 
energy to the helping of 
others, and had he relied 
entirely on the influence 
that his pen could exer 
cise, he might have left 
& conspicuous mark on 
the literature of his 
country. 

Mr. Dawson was born 
at Cheltenham, on De 
cember 10, 839 Ilis 
parents having removed 
to Banbury when he was 
but six years old, he 
received his early educa 
tion at the British School 
in that town, and after 
wards became it pupil 
teacher in the = same 
school, [In 1857 he gained 
a first class (Jueen’s 
Scholarship; and during 
the years 1858-9 he was 
astudent in the Borough 
Road Training College, 
securing a place in the 
first class each year 
While in training, his fel 
low-students were such 
men as Dr. Wormell, 
Mr. Barkby—now vice 
principal. and Mr, Cor 
der of Neweastle. He 
afterwards graduated at 


_ 








the eloquent words of his 
educational and states- 
man-like address. The address, which also showed marked 
literary ability, was widely noticed by the London and pro- 
Vincial press, and brought its author letters from such edu- 
cational authorities as Matthew Arnold, Mr. Mundella, and 
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the London University, 
taking his B.A. in 1868, 
It is interesting to note that, while preparing for his degree, 
Mr. Dawson had to walk to and fro from Newcastle (a dis 
tance of some six miles) for his lectures, and to use the 
libraries in the town. This was, of course, long before the 
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days of the U.C.C. and other modern aids to country students. 
He was for two years assistant-master at Tean, Staffordshire. 
In 1862 he was appointed first master of the Burradon 
Colliery School, near Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

In 1869 Mr. Dawson went to Alderley Edge Day School, 
where he remained for upwards of six years. He became 
President of the Manchester and District Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and afterwards attended the Birmingham Conference 
in 1871. In 1875 Mr. Dawson was appointed head-master 
of St. Margaret’s Schools, Whalley Range, Manchester, 
which position he held until he came to London in 1884 as 
head-master of the Aldenham Street Board School, St. 
Pancras, London. 

While Secretary of the Manchester Teachers’ Association 
in 1879, where he did much important work, he was invited 
to attend the Social Science Congress held in Manchester 
that year, and to read a paper on “The Curriculum and In- 
spector of Elementary Schools,” many suggestions from 
which were embodied in the Mundella Code. 

Mr. Dawson’s great work was, however, in connection with 
the Benevolent Funds, and by his demise the National Union 
has lost one of their oldest, most valued, and strenuous 
workers. He was one of the pioneers of that glorious move- 
ment which has achieved so splendid a success. As vice- 
President of the N.U.E.T. he became a member of the Central 
Committee of the Benevolent Fund in 1882, and he continued 
to hold a seat on that council till his death. In 1894 Mr. 
Dawson was elected chairman. 

In 1886 he was elected by the executive as one of their 
representatives on the Council of the Orphanage Fund, and 
from that time forward spared neither time nor energy in 
the good work. His colleagues on that board speedily recog- 
nised his valuable services, for after only two years on the 
council he was elected chairman. This was in 1888. 

At committees, where the real work of the funds is done, 
he was one of the most regular attendants and indefatigable 
workers, rarely leaving till the end of the meetings. What 
this meant may be exemplified by the case of the Boys’ 
Home Committee. The meetings of this body were invari- 
ably held at the Orphanage at Peckham, and have frequently 
gone on till past ten at night. Mr. Dawson and his old 
fellow-worker, Mr. J. H. Devonshire, had then on a winter's 
night to get across to the extreme north of London. And 
what that meant only Londoners can realise. 

Mr. Dawson rendered most valuable services to the House 
Committee by undertaking for a number of years the yearly 
examination of the boys in their home studies; and the care- 
ful and judicious manner in which he performed this work 
made every member of the committee Feel deeply indebted 
to him. 

Mr. E. L. Oliver writes that he bad the pleasure of sitting 
with Mr. Dawson on the various committees for some four- 
teen years. Were it not for the exigencies of space we might 
say much more to show the real debt teachers owe to Mr. 
Dawson for the splendid work he did for the good cause, 
when perhaps the work was not quite so popular as it is 
now, and when every step had to be fought inch by inch. 

Not the least admirable of Mr. Dawson’s traits was his 
unblemished word and the splendid resolution he showed, 
when he thought the time had arrived, in expressing his 
opinions in the straightest possible manner, even when to 
utter them might lead to transient misunderstandings with 
his oldest and dearest friends. Everybody knew it was only 
his deep, heartfelt interest in a great and good cause. He 
had not an enemy; the loss to the funds is immense; and 
his unselfish and unwearying labours will be long and grate- 
fully remembered. 

Mr. James Scotson, one of his dearest friends, writes as fol- 
lows:—“Mr. Dawson was always highly respected by all the 
teachers in Manchester, and many of them regarded him with 
real affection. He had the courage of his opinions, but was at 
all times just and upright, and respected the opinions of others 
who might differ from him. Owing to his wide reading and 
clear intellect, he was a companion with whom one could not 
associate without learning something; and many of his most 
intimate friends in Manchester remember with gratitude 
the lessons they have learned from conversations with him. 
He led a really good life, and I never remember him i 











a wrong word against anybody. His delight was to see all 
the good he could in others; and now he has gone to reap the 
reward of a really good life.” 

Mr. Dawson was twice married, and a widower at the time 
of his death. He is survived by four sons and two daugh- 
ters. His eldest son, Mr. Pearl Dawson, recently won 
distinction at the examination in connection with the In- 
stitute of Actuaries. 

Mr. Dawson was interred in his earthly resting-place at 
Abney Park Cemetery on Saturday, 2nd December, in the 

resence of a number of sorrowing friends. Among the 

N.U.T. workers specially present at the graveside were Mr. 
E. Gray, M.A., M.P., Mr. Clancy (President N.U.T.), Mr, 
Wild, Mrs. Burgwin, Mr. Coward, and Mr. Hearne. 

At the termination of the service a small gathering of 
some thirty boys from the Aldenham Street School sang two 
verses of Wesley’s beautiful hymn, “Jesu, Lover of my soul,” 
during the rendering of which many were moved to tears. 


—*> 2 Pete 


ON A DANUBE STEAMER FROM 
VIENNA TO TURN-SEVERIN. 


BY CATHERINE I. DODD. 
| Bie 2 degen in this world has its price ; and if one 


wishes to see foreign lands, one must pay for it with 
pain, fatigue, and discomfort. If you are a real traveller, 
you want to know the people; and to do this, you must travel 
as they travel, and live as they live, and eat as they eat. 
You must go by rail third and even fourth class, and you 
must live in cheap hotels and boarding-houses. It is more 
comfortable, perhaps, to travel first class, and have a brass 
washing-basin and a sofa in your carriage ; to live in first- 
class hotels, and to eat spring chicken and green peas in, say, 
Constantinople: but you gain no experience of foreign life in 
this way. “Experience takes dreadfully high wages, but 
she teacheth like none other,” said old Bishop Butler. In 
my journey down the Danube I got much experience, but I 
paid for it. 

I have a vivid recollection of a Russian baby and its little, 
sallow, unwholesome, vivacious Jewish mother, in a third- 
class railway train, during a long journey through mid- 
Europe. She was an imperative little woman: she demanded 
everybody’s help, and, on the baby’s account, she got it. 
The guard was made to open a tin of milk, and the only 
available porter was sent to fetch water ; an English lady 
was commanded to open a basket of unsavoury-smelling rags 
and find a spirit-lamp; and the baby was plumped down 
beside me, and I was required to watch it. It was a nice 
baby, and I wished it had a nicer mother. We all learned 
a great deal about the domestic ways of Russian Jews during 
that journey. 

It was a relief to get to Vienna, and to embark on the 
Danube steamer, andl forget the discomforts of travelling 
with mothers who put the responsibility of babies on 
strangers. The Danube steamers are delightful ; one can 
spend dreamy, blissful days upon them, and forget the world 
and all its worries, as one sits watching the long stretch of 
pale green water glistening in the salads, and listens to 
the lap of the wavelets against the side of the ship. The 
stewardess is apt to be trying. She is usually fat and fussy; 
she won't let you brush your clothes in the passages, and she 
says it makes her nervous if you laugh after she has sent 
you to bed at nine o'clock. She has neuralgia, she drinks 
brandy, and she tells you about her bad husband, who ran 
away and left her to fight alone with the wicked world. 
Somehow you sympathise with the husband. The captain 
of a Danube steamer is always a gentleman upon whom you 
may rely for help and companionship. He lets you conie on 
to his bridge ; he puts up an awning to protect you from the 
sun and the rain; he tells you stories of the Danube, and 
— out all the superior attractions of his steamer ; he 

yuys fruit for you from the picturesque peasants who come 
on board, and he lets you make tea in his cabin ; he looks 
after your luggage ; he attends to your passport ; he gives 
you advice concerning hotels; he consults you as to the 
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education of his children ; and he shakes hands warmly and 
gives you his blessing when you part. I have spent days on 
Danube steamers, and I have a great opinion of the captains. 
The men at the wheel, too, are always ready to make your 
acquaintance ; they will give you — of technical in- 
formation concerning the speed of the vessel, and they will 
point out to you the coal mines of the Danube, the forests 
full of wolves, and the rocks where hundreds of eagles are 
said to circle round. I used to strain my eyes for the wolves 
and the eagles, but we always seemed to pass at the wrong 
time. 

The head-waiter, too, on a Danube steamer is a person 
well worth cultivating. He gives you foaming cream with 
your coffee, and makes you real English tea ; he brings the 
canister to show you that it really comes from England, and 
he makes you smell it to judge of the quality ; and when 
you don’t like the sour young cucumbers pickled in salt, he 
brings you strawberries instead, because you are English. 

Dreamy and delicious are those days spent upon the 
Danube, passing through dark forests, miles of pines, wide 
plains, and occasionally coming upon quaint, primitive Hun- 
arian Villages, with masses of acacia trees growing every- 
where, and bending to the earth with whiteness. You meet 
long rafts almost as big as villages, and you ~ groups of 
water-mills which float in the water and look like Noah’s 
arks. I always feel when I see them that I should like to 
retire from the strife of the world and live for ever on a 





GENERAL VIEW 


Noah's ark water-mill on the Danube. You are always 
hungry on a Danube steamer, and you require two break- 
fasts of delicious coffee, with its mass of whipped cream and 
bread and slices of red meat, which the waiter tells you is 
tue favourite food of the English people. Then you go on 
getting more and more hungry, and you long for dinner- 
ume, as you sit watching the sunlight on the little waves, 
and talk to the men at the wheel. And a wonderful dinner 
it is: everything is cooked with butter and served with 
sauces. The marvellous combinations and harmonies of 
gravies and peppers, fruits and salads, could never arise in 
an English brain. Our cooking is simple : we eat one thing 
at a time, and we can usually tell by the flavour what we 
are eating. Hungarian cookery is as weird and strange as 
Hungarian music ; but we enjoy both on a Danube steamer, 
‘nd are thankful for them. You eat soup, red pepper, pork 
hashed with rice and swimming in butter, beetroot and 
garlic, cooseberries floating in vinegar, beans, lean chickens, 
alad, «nd curious cherry pastry called strudle. This pastry 
's made of flour, cream, and water. It is stretched thinner 
than the thinnest paper, strewn with cherries, rolled into a 
toly-poly a yard long, and baked. It is eaten with cream. 
Every ling in Hungarian cookery except this strudle seems 
” fried in butter, flavoured with aula and seasoned with 
ed pe per. 


Che people on a Danube steamer are delightful. There 
are "4 iy fat Jewish men, with black whiskers and shrewd, 
{Wick ovyes, 


They seem to own coal*mines, and go up and 
- 


down the Danube looking after them. They talk to you 
in German, and pay England many handsome compliments. 
There are singularly fat and badly-dressed ladies, who wear 
colours and hats that make your nerves jump ; they tell you 
all about their husbands and their domestic affairs. They 
have usually tive children, and two are at home from school 
with measles. 

Everybody talks to you and asks questions, until you feel 
like Alice in Wonderland. They want to know where you 
are going, and why, and where you have come from, what 
hotel you stayed at, how much you paid, how much money 
you have got, and who you are when you are at home. The 
Hungarians say it is only Germans and Austrians who 
ask these questions, and the Servians tell you it is only the 
Hungarians and Germans. 

One realises on a Danube steamer how friendly and sympa- 
thetic the world is outside England. We in England travel 
with stony faces, and never speak a word to those who travel 
with us, even if we go by the same train together every day 
for years. One old man, who looked like Shylock, told me 
that he had buried one wife, and the other was in a lunatic 
asylum in Vienna ; that his daughter had married a seamp 
and gone to America ; that he had lost a lot of money, and 
he didn’t care to live any longer. He wanted to know what 
I thought of life; and he shook his head over my optimistic 
view. Then he wanted to know why I wore a collar like a 
man’s, and why English women travelled alone. 





ee _. 





OF BUDAPEST. 


A German woman told me she was a widow; she had 
married at sixteen, and had three children. She was now 
twenty-eight, and was going to a watering-place to look 
for another husband. She liked my dress, and wanted to 
know how much it cost; and after consulting me as to 
wearing pink or blue poppies with a brown hat, she 
tried to elicit all my views on marriage. Being English, 
I naturally hadn’t got any, and she was disappointed. 

Then there was a venerable Hungarian gentleman who 
could not talk German; and when we were passing Gran, 
with its wonderful domed cathedral like St. Peter's at Rome, 
he began to talk to me in Latin. This startled me at first, 
for living Latin was a new idea to me; but presently we 
managed to exchange a few thoughts—he speaking his 
sentences fluently, and I writing mine laboriously. He told 
me a great deal about the cardinals of Gran and the Priests’ 
Seminary. 

Among the interesting towns between Vienna and Buda- 
pest may be mentioned Poszony (in German, Pressburg), 
Gran, and VisegrAd. 

Poszony is the ancient capital of Hungary; it is here 
where the kings used to be crowned. It is a quaint and 
charming town, with over 50,000 inhabitants. It is beauti- 


fully situated on the spurs of the Little Carpathians, and 
is surrounded by vineyards, gardens, orchards, and wooded 
hills. It was here that Maria Theresa, when menaced by 
the whole of Europe, who wished to rob her of her fairest 
Austrian possessions, appealed to chivalrous Hungary, and 
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the Magyars cried with one voice, “ Moriamur pro regina 
nostra Maria Theresa.” There is a fine statue to this queen, 








“iE which may be seen from the river. 
| ' The cathedral at Gran is a very fine building in the 
Italian Renascence style. It stands imposingly on a hill, 
at the base of which stands the old Archiepiscopal Palace 
4 and the Priests’ Seminary. 
o Visegrid has a picturesqué castle built on a rock ; this 
4 castle was inhabited by the kings of Hungary in the 
: eleventh. century. It was afterwards destroyed by the 
t Turks. Before reaching Budapest the steamer passes the 
| Margarethen Island, with its hot sulphur baths and hotels 
Sy ' and restaurants. It is a pleasure resort for the Budapest 
, folk. The situation of this island is perfectly unique. 


There is no city on earth, perhaps, so beautifully situated 
as Budapest. 





ey! ’ I have a theory that the world contains only four perfectly 
mi) beautiful cities—Oxford, Florence, Nuremberg, and Buda- 
pest ; and for variety and interest I would award the palm 

: to the last. 
As the steamer approaches this beautiful capital of 
‘ Hungary, the city is striking. On one side of the river 
stands the ancient Buda, with its fortress on a rocky hill, 
nd its royal palace; on the other is the long town of 
Pest, with its terraces, gardens, Houses of Parliament, and 
r other lofty buildings : the sister towns are connected by a 
; beautiful suspension bridge. In the background the two 
‘| mountains, the Blocksberg and the Schwabenberg, rise as 


a fit setting to the lovely picture. 

Budapest is perhaps one of the most fascinating cities in 
Kurope. As you land you are impressed by the variety and 
picturesque appearance of the crowd on the quay. Here are 
Hungarians, Servians, Roumanians, Gipsies, Bulgarians, and 
: Slavs, each attired in his native costume ; and a few lordly 
" Turks selling beads and trinkets help to complete the pic- 

turesqueness of the gathering. The man who takes your 
bag rolls his fine, wild eyes, and speaks to you with such 
gentle politeness, tinged with melancholy, that you are 
instantly convinced that he has a romantic history. You 


Pa 





Nig have an evening meal on a terrace commanding a fine view 
ie of the Danube, and the moon shines softly through the 
i acacia trees ; sad, wild gipsy music falls sweetly upon your 


>on 


ears; and your eyes are busy watching the motley throng of 
uf well-dressed women and romantic-looking men around you. 
ne We cannot dwell upon the gracious capital of Budapest ; 


it requires a whole article to tell of its fascinations. Qur 
theme is the Danube, and so we embark again on our 
favourite Danube steamer for a twenty-six hours’ voyage 
} to Belgrade. Below Budapest, people say, the scenery of 
+4 the Danube is but I, who love the dreamy 
deliciousness of floating on and on down this glorious river, 


= 


= 


monotonous ; 





it and who have caught the charm of the great Hungarian 
iH plains, have never found it so. The big yellow moon shines 
ijt down upon us, and we go gliding on, until the stewardess 
def and the captain persuade us to go below to the comfortable 
if little cabin with the sliding door, in the bowels of the ship. 
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We dress hastily in the morning in inward irritation, 
because four Croatian schoolgirls invade the dressing-room, 
and insist on spending an hour and a half in plaiting each 
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other’s pigtails and looking at themselves in the mirror, 
When we go on deck, we find the sun well risen, and the 
steamer approaching Mohacs. We stay here some time to 





GROUP OF 


HUNGARIAN PEASANTS, 


take in coal and water, and we have time to observe the 
curious thatched houses, the five churches, and the women 
carrying pots of water over their shoulders, slung on to a 
curved wooden yoke. 

Then we steam onwards, through the great plain of Hun- 
gary, through miles and miles of flax, maize, and willows. 
Sometimes we pass groups of quaint huts thatched with 
withies, fences made of the same, and piles of withies lying 
on the bank. And again we come upon groups of men in 
white linen frocks to the ankles, piling up hay in barges for 
transport up stream. You lie on deck vetween river and sky, 
vour thoughts busy with all you know about the great plain. 
You recall your childish impressions of the Fata Morgana 
of the Hungarian plain, based on a story which fired your 
young imagination, and you turn to the book by your side. 
The Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, and read what Professor 
Hunfaly has to say of this wondrous plain which is before 
you ; 

“A sea is stretching out before us, and an indistinct and 
magic flood is surging around us. On the silky waves we 
perceive meadows, churches, villages, and towns, objects be- 
coming indefinitely enlarged and distorted in the unequally 
heated layers of the air. Windmills, groups of trees, inns, 
and other distant objects are reflected in lifelike resem- 
blance on the horizon. The Fata Morgana of the Hungarian 
plain, the sorcerer of the puszta, has done this ; and there 
are few spectacles more suggestive of magic power than the 
visions noticeable on the wide plains of the Alférd.” 

This sets you thinking of the spectre of the Brocken, and 
you wonder why you always seem to come at the wrong time 
to see these sights. After all, travel, like life, has its dis- 
appointments. You get your share of all that is good, short 

Pee best, and it is the best always that we mortals want. 
You are awakened from your parables by the influx of new 
passengers at a riverside village, and you watch the curious 
mixture of people who come on the boat. Here are a group 
of girls who might almost be English, with their pink and 
blue blouses and sailor hats. But there is a difference : they 
carry Japanese fans, their blouses are frilled too much and 
in the wrong places, their skirts are patterned with a big 
check of many colours, and some of the hats have purple 
ribbons and pink cowslips, which no self-respecting English 
girl could bring herself to wear. Here are a couple of long, 
lean ascetics; they wear long robes and hoods, they st 
apart and speak to nobody, they neither eat nor drink, and 
apparently they take nointerest in any outward, visible thing: 
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they are probably embryo priests, and you wonder what life 
means to them. But your attention is suddenly arrested by 
a curious person, whose like you have never seen before. He 
is big a fleshy, with a brown face, snub nose, black eyes, 
a great beard, and coarse, black, flowing hair lying greasily 
on his shoulders. He wears a long robe and a broad blue 
sash. The father of the little Croatian girls with the pig- 
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tails greets him respectfully, and the girls curtsy and kiss 
his hand. He is evidently a personage; you learn later 
that he is a Servian priest. 

The captain appears at your elbow as you lean over the 
bulwarks watching the busy scene on shore. He asks you 
to come and look at the fruit ; and he pilots you to the peas- 
ant end of the ship, where you find yourself in the midst 


of picturesque folk, such as you have never imagined off 


the stage of a theatre. They are peasants taking their fruit 
to market. We have had no real peasants in England for 
hundreds of years, and so we have come to think they only 
live in operas. Those who would study peasant life in every 
variety should go to Hungary. The captain buys little 
apples and white cherries, which he gravely shares with me ; 
and the men in the loose linen frocks, and the women with 
the heavy bundles, make way for me to pass amid the fruit- 
baskets covered with red and yellow cloths. Then the men 
at the wheel tell me all about the famous hunting-grounds 
through which we are passing, and I strain my eyes for 
wolves ; but like the spectre on the Brocken and the Fata 
Morgana of the plains, they are absent when I approach. 
It appears that the German Kaiser comes to this place to 
hunt, and the captain tells me that “he is a good man, with 
as keen an eye for a stag as he has for a political situation.” 
It is past midnight when we reach Semlin, the last Hunga- 
rian town on the right bank of the Danube. Iam to land here 
and present letters of introduction to friends, whe are to take 
me to Belgrade the next day ; for my kind Hungarian friends 
think it well that I should not brave the dangers of Servia 
alone at midnight. The kind captain gives me in charge of 
a Turk in an embroidered robe, who shoulders my bag with 
a grand air, and grunts for me to follow him. So I step out 
into the silent night, and find myself in Croatia. We are on 
\ sandy waste covered with acacia trees, and lying among 
them on the sand are picturesquely-attired men and women 
asleep, clasping their baskets of fruit, and waiting until the 
early morning boat comes. We step among these people 
With caution, so as not to awaken them. The moon shines, 
stars twinkle through the acacias, nightingales sing, and I 
follow my Turk and my bag along the dark Danube, with 
th water lapping weirdly through the rushes and the wil- 
LOW I try to talk to the Turk in German ; but he anly 
grunts, and grasps my arm to save me from falling into a 
rut. I wonder if I am scared at the situation, but before 
| have time to decide we reach the Hotel Central. The in- 
habitants examine me with caution and curiosity, as though 
[ had come from another planet ; but when I present my 
letter, and demand a bed, a glass of milk, and a can of hot 


water, they begin to understand that T am a human being 
with ordinary wants. Everything is clean, and the Croatian 
bed is satisfactory. I open the window to catch the distant 


jugyjug of the nightingales ; and I sink with satisfaction into 


the big, square, red pillows encased in fine linen covers, with 
broad strips of drawn-threadwork to show the red under 
neath. I fall asleep trying to calculate how long it would 
take to work those drawn-thread designs ; but the nightin- 
gale distracts me, and my problem remains unsolved, 

In the morning I breakfast in a garden full of acacias, wal- 
nut trees, and roses, and the smell of limes fills the air. There 
isa glass billiard-room before me, and two Hungarian students 
are idly knocking about the balls. Presently my friend the 
Croatian doctor appears, and he tells me stories of the glory 
of Croatia. I hear that the Hungarians are not to be trusted, 
and,I am sorry, for I have learned to love these dear, roman 
tic, freedom-loving people ; and I also hear that the Servians 
are an ‘unsatisfactory and unnecessary people, whose ac 
quaintance it is not worth making. I gather that England 
and Croatia enjoy the highest kind of civilisation, and I am 
grateful that England is worthy to be placed with Croatia. 
I try to comprehend the political relation between Hungary 
and Croatia, but the problem is too complicated for me. 
My Croatian friend hes me to Belgrade and attends to 
my passport, and we wind together the steep, crooked 
Servian streets in the intense heat of the mid-day sun. 
The relics of Turkish houses and Turkish shops fill me with 
delight, and I am glad that my companion avoids the new 
modern part of the town. 

The heat and glare almost blind us, and we seek the 
shade of a restaurant garden. My friend eats rich meats 
cooked in fat and flavoured with red pepper. | cause much 
mirth by asking for milk and soda water, Presently I get 
the soda water without the milk ; anda pancake filled with 
fruit is prepared for me, and the whole establishment comes 
out to see me eat. I have introductions to a Servian pro 
fessor who is to show me schools, and in the afternoon my 
Croatian doctor delivers me into his keeping ; but my theme 
is the Danube, and the Servian adventures form another 
story. 

When I embarked again upon a Danube steamer, to go on 
to Roumania and see the Lron Gates of the Danube, | had a 
companion, an English girl who was teaching in a Servian 
high school. She came to see me off in the early morning, 
and the situation was so tempting that she joined me. She 
had no luggage, no on oy and no money, hence the ad 
ventures which befell us both. 

We had a glorious day together, and when we got to the 
hill district of the Southern Carpathians the scenery became 
grand. We examined the viaducts and cuttings of the road 
made by Count Széchényi ; we were interested in the ruins 
of the fortress of Golubéc, and the caverns from whence 
issue the swarms of poisonous flies. When we reached the 
rapids of-the Danube, the scenery became exciting ; and the 
defile of Kasan is perhaps the grandest part of the Danube 





KASAN DEFILE, SHOWING ROAD MADE BY COUNT SZECHENYI, 


scenery, wonderfully wooded, and full of wolves, jackals, 
stags, and other wild creatures. At Dubova the Danube 
narrows to barely a hundred and twenty yards; and here we 
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saw the celebrated and now scarcely legible inscription of 
Trajan on the cliff, which was placed there to commemorate 
Trajan’s first Dacian campaign and the construction of the 
road. 

Orsova is the last Servian town, and before entering 
Roumania we had to produce passports. The Iron Gates 
are about an hour's journey below Orsova, and the problem 
was how to get my friend into Roumania without a pass- 
port. We took the friendly captain into our confidence, 
who shook his head at first, but finally promised his aid. 
How he managed it we never knew, but somehow the 
imposing official who came on board demanding passports 
was silenced, and accepted my passport as sufficient for us 
both. So we entered Roumania, and steamed on placidly 
through the celebrated Lron Gates. 





IRON GATE OF DANUBE, SHOWING ENGINEERS. 


Here, owing to the shallowness of the water, the rocks 
have been blasted away to form a constantly navigable 
massage. We landed at Turn-Severin in Roumania, and the 
friendly captain came on shore with us and helped us 
through the hands of the custom officials, who again had a 
yearning to see our passports. Then the — called a 
little light cart, with a lean horse, and a delightful driver in 
a linen tunic and red sash, and advised us to travel back to 
Orsova first class, for then my friend would probably ‘pass 
for my maid, and the absence of the passport would not be 
noticed. We were sorry to part with him; he was one of 
the nicest of the Danube captains. We were wildly elated 
at being loose in Roumania, and we revelled in the sensation 
of a new country. Roumania is like my idea of Jerusalem. 
It is hilly, wild, half cultivated and half neglected ; there 
are fields of maize, steep sandy roads, flocks of little white 
sheep and black goats following a picturesque shepherd 
clad in white linen trousers and tunic, with a red sash loosely 
folded round his waist, and bare feet and legs. Here were 
a girl and boy stacking wood—the girl in white linen, with 
a gay red apron embroidered with gold, and the boy in white 
and red, with a black cap; and on a hill wasa solitary white 
figure draped in linen, owe towards the sun. He made 
me think of the parable of the Pharisee and the publican. 
Then we passed tiny villages with little thatched huts and 
verandas, where the delightful peasants sat eating and 
drinking. They slept outside, too; and one commended 
their wisdom, for the interior of the huts must have been 
stuffy. There were groups of peasants coming home singing 
with the oxen, and women sitting outside the huts spinning. 
This first .‘impse of Roumania was exhilarating. Servia 
depressed one’s spirits; but one fell in love with Roumania 
at first sight, and the love deepened with further know- 
led re. 

We took tickets to Orsova at the railway station, and we 
went first class, and paid 20 per cent. over for the luxury 
of having a washing-basin and a sleeping-car. When they 
asked for passports in Orsova, I presented mine, and my 
friend busied herself with my bag. We thought our difh- 
culties were solved in this simple manner; but presently a 
handsome wan in white clothes, and with a wild black 
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moustache curling up to his eyes, asked for my friend's 
passport. We pretended indifference, remarking casually 
that it didn’t matter; mine was sufficient. They soon 
showed us that it mattered considerably. They took us 
into an inner room, where another man in white, with even 
blacker and fiercer moustaches, was writing on the pass- 
ports. He talked a great deal in a tongue we could not 
understand, and we persisted in German that the passport 
didn’t matter. They would not let us explain, and they 
said we must wait; and as we were hungry, we took the 
bag ourselves and strolled away, intending to find our way 
to our hotel. But they sent soldiers to fetch us back; and 
as the two men with the moustaches had leisure to attend to 
us, we had an interview on the necessity of passports. They 
said the girl must be sent back into Roumania; and we said 
it was impossible, as she lived in Servia, and had only come 
on a trip to look at the Iron Gates. They said law was law, 
which we admitted, remarking that they might come to 
England as often as they liked without being troubled with 
~—s They said England was a great nation, and could 
o without laws; but Servian laws were strict, and must be 
obeyed. We said that their country was very beautiful, and 
the Iron Gates were wonderful ; and we added that every- 
body had been kind to us, and we were sure that they would 
do what they could to help us. They stroked their mous- 
taches at this, and asked the girl if she had any letters to 
rove her identity. She took off her collar and showed them 
ier name. This made us all laugh ; and then we knew they 
were going to manage the affair for us. They sent the 
soldiers out; and then they said that they had great sym- 
ween 4 for us—that we were me pm our teeth were 
eautiful! They told us they believed our story, that truth 
was written on our faces, and they were going to evade the 
law and let us through. We thanked them in the politest 
phrases at our command, and then they begged us never to 
travel again without passports. They said we were courag: 
eous oat intelligent, but we might on other occasions meet 
with men less sympathetic than themselves, who would act 
according to the rigour of the law. They begged us to tell 
all English ladies never to travel in their country without 
passports, and we gravely promised to do this. They begged 
to be allowed to serve us further, and we told them we were 
ravenously hungry, and asked where we could eat. They 
took us into a shaded garden restaurant off the station, and 
they brought their wives and sisters, pretty women with 
black curls, dressed in white and red, and we sat together 
and ate cold goose, imperial cheese, coarse bread, cucumber, 
and delicious butter. Then they showed us the road to our 
hotel, and accompanied us some of the way. They bowed 
profoundly at parting, assuring us of their sympathy towards 
our country, and their admiration of our beautiful teeth. 
There were many more adventures, but they do not belong 
to the Danube, so our story must end here. 
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GERMAN SCHOOLBOYS 
ENGLAND. 


BY J. 


IN 


SPENCER CURWEN, 


N OW that the “School Journey ” is attracting attention in 
i this country, it is interesting to record the experiences 
of a party of German schoolboys who, with three masters, 
came to England last summer, cycled by day and camped by 
night, and saw and learned a great deal about our country. 
This I am able to do by the courtesy of the leader of the 
party, who has not only sent me a copy of the school maga 
zine containing an account of “Unsere Ferienreise nach 
England,” but has lent, for the use of THe Practical 
TeacnER, some blocks of photographs taken during the 
journey. 
The origin of the trip was in this wise. Dr. Lietz, a (rel 
man university graduate, lately spent a year with Dr. Reddie 
at the New School, Abbotsholme, Derbyshire, and was pre- 
foundly impressed by what he saw there. The (German 


schools are occupied with brain-work ; but at Abbotsholme 
he found the boys not only studying, but greatly devoted to 
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outdoor games, and taking part, under proper direction, in 
handicrafts, and in the management of a considerable kitchen- 
garden and farm. Dr. Lietz quickly realised the value of this 
training. It not only made the boys strong, but fitted them 
for the varied calls of after-life. When he got back toGermany, 
he wrote a book which forms a minute study of the whole 
activities and life of “the New School,” made with true Ger- 
man thoroughness and detail. This book he followed up by 
establishing at Ilsenburg, a village in the Harz Mountains, 
a boarding-school modelled on Abbotsholme lines. In order 
to emphasise the character of this new school, he called it the 
German Rural Education Home (Deutsche Landerziehungs- 
heim). In the vacation of 1898, Dr. Reddie and twenty of 
his boys spent some weeks at this school ; and the trip of the 
German party last summer was to some extent a return visit. 

Considering the fickleness of English weather, the trip was 
a rather venturesome one. But fortune favoured the brave, 
and the dry, hot weather of July and August made the 
camping quite easy. The tour lasted five weeks, of which 
two were spent at Abbotsholme. 

The party, as it left Ilsenburg, consisted of three masters 
and twelve boys. All were good riders; five other boys 
who were not travelled by train. I have spoken of them as 
German boys; but as a fact three were Switzers, one each 
came from Norway, Russia, Roumania, and Belgium, while 
the rest were Germans. The English fag system, as modified 
at Abbotsholme, has been adopted by Dr. Lietz, and each 
younger boy was under the special care of an elder. Their 
ages ranged from ten to seventeen. The outfit was a knap- 
sack, and a cycling cloak with hood ; while six of the strongest 
of the party bore on their backs sections of the tent or awn- 
ing under which the party was to sleep. One boy carried the 
kettle, another a camera. As the whistle of the leader sounded, 
they all leaped to their saddles, and the journey began. 

On the first evening they were entertained by the mother 
of one of the boys at Brunswick ; and she lent them a pole 
for their tent, which they set up in a wood just outside the 
town. Their general plan was to make the stem of a tree 
serve as a pole, stretching their canvas around it. The ex- 
perience of the first night taught them not in future to camp 
on an ant-hill! Off early next morning, they bought milk 
and bread at the first village, and were soon in lager, enjoy- 
ing hot cocoa with their frugal meal. Further on they had 


for dinner a meal made up of sausage, ham, bread and milk, 
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and cranberries. At night they found pleasant quarters in 
a little wood, and slept three hours longer than on the 
previous morning. 

\t Hamburg they picked up the boys who had travelled 


by train, and took ~ for Grimsby. Sailing down the 
Elbe, they sang songs of farewell. Though they had berths 
in the saloon, the night was so fine that they stayed on deck, 





BREAKFAST IN A WOOD, 


laid their heads on their knapsacks, drew their cloaks around 
them, and fell asleep. Next day the English cooking pleased 
them ; the pudding was especially seductive. 

Wheeling along to Lincoln, they were struck with several 
things. The predominance of meadows was noticeable ; the 
large oaks ; the hedges, “ which betray the character of the 
Englishman—his stand-off ways, and his love of keeping his 
business to himself.” In rural Germany the cyclist ts still a 
novelty ; hence on their way to Hamburg they had been 
treated to chaff, ridicule, and even to dangerous interfer 
ence. The English peasantry received them with a smile and 
with pleasant words, such as “They look very nice.” This 
remark was drawn forth, no doubt, by the uniform the boys 
wore—a Norfolk jacket and knickerbockers in light tweed, 
with a flat red cap, Tam o’ Shanter shape. Their first 
halt was within the gates of an apparently deserted park, 
where they boiled their kettle, took their mid-day meal, and 
had an hour's sleep. They took care to leave no smouldering 
ashes and no litter of paper—a thing which campers should 
alwaysremember. The party got to Lincoln all the sooner 
because some English girls who were cycling along the same 
road tried to pass them, and this, of course, was not to be 
permitted. Nearing Lincoln, they saw a cricket match in 
progress, and were glad to stretch themselves upon the grass 
and watch. The writer of the narrative which | am trans 
lating dwells on the delights of a tea-house which they came 
upon near Newark. He wishes that there were such places 
in Germany, free from alcoholic drinks. It was not an inn ; 
simply a cottage with garden and paddock. 

The next night was spent in a cattle-shed. The tenting 
served as a sheet. The shed was clean, and when they all 
woke next morning the sheep were lying in a circle outside. 
The herdsman came along in due course, to drive in the cows 
for milking ; but he made no objection to the party, noticing 
that they had done no mischief, and had left everything in 
order. Half an hour later they reached a small wood, where 
they gathered dry sticks for their fire, getting water from 
the well at a cottage hard by. Two hours’ riding brought 
them to Nottingham ; later they reached Derby, and saw 
the racecourse where, with a not unnatural error, they sup 

yosed that the “Derby” was run. As they neared A bbots- 
we they all felt a touch of excitement, as they had read 
about the school in Dr. Lietz’s book. Dr. Reddie had found 
quarters for the party in the school workshops, and that 
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344 THE 
night the German boys joined with the English at “chapel,” 
where the united company sang, “Jesu, Lover of my soul,” 
and “ Lobe den Herren.” 





TEA ON 8.8. ** NORTHENDEN,” 

The fortnight’s stay at the English school which followed 
was spent very happily. Haymaking was on, and the 
German boys lent a hand. They cycled to Alton Towers, 
had a picnic, bathed morn and night in the river Dove, 
and very much enjoyed floating about in Canadian canoes. 
Often they attended classes in the school, always they were 
at “chapel,” and in every way they sought practice in speak- 
ing English. In the fields they learned to play rounders. 
The ceremony of opening the new buildings took place while 
they were at Abbotsholme ; there was a large assembly of 
parents, and the Germans watched the proceedings with 
interest At the school concert they noticed that the band 
played mostly German music. When this was over the 
fathers went to have a bathe with their boys in the Dove, 
and there was scarcely one who did not take a header from 
the spring board. The Germans listened to the speeches 
made after the dinner, in which parents gave their reasons 
for sending their boys to Abbotsholme. and spoke of it asa 
preparation for life. Dinner over, an eleven of the fathers 
played a cricket match with an eleven of the boys. The 
(ierman party gave two entertainments to their hosts: one 
was a concert, instrumental and vocal; and the other, two 
impromptu plays, in the first of which an encampment was 
represented in five scenes— arrival, supper, sleep, surprise 
by English police, happy release. In the second “ A School 
Inspection in Germany” was acted. At a farewell feast the 
two head-masters dwelt on the value of the international 
school journey as a means of friendly approach between 
peoples, and as giving an insight into the life of the present. 

On leaving Abbotsholme the party had a hard ride over 
the Derbyshire hills to Manchester. The old Roman road 
by which they travelled was matched by the ancient farm- 
steads and the primitive manners of the people. They felt 
as if they had got back to patriarchal times. Through 
Buxton they reached Stockport, where a gentleman who 
has a son at Abbotsholme put up the whole party of fifteen 
for the night, and next day showed them his works in 
Manchester They were impressed with the spaciousness 
of the works, and the arrangements made for the comfort 
of the work-people. In Manchester they went over the 
Technical School and the Town Hall. 

On the way to Liverpool they saw the Ship Canal, and at 
one of the locks, although no ship was near, the keeper, 
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learning who they were, very courteously filled and emptied 
the basin, that they might see the process. He also gave 
them a map of the canal, and a pamphlet describing its 
history. Reaching Liverpool towards evening they failed 
to find a camping ground. Houses, houses everywhere! 
At last they were compelled to put up at a temperance 
hotel. Next morning they cycled across the city, and had 
a ride on the overhead railway, watching the ships and the 
docks. At Mersey mouth they bathed, and came back in a 
steamboat to Liverpool. They had contemplated a trip to 
Wales ; but for this there was not time, and they cycled on 
to Chester, where they saw the cathedral and the old houses, 
and to Whitchurch and Newport. They slept very 
soundly in a wood hereby. Very greatly did the scene 
change as they entered the Black Country on the way to 
Birmingham. The pallid faces of the people, the poverty 
and dirt, the smoky atmosphere, were depressing. Night 
came on, and still they rode, hoping to reach a field in which 
to camp. At last, for the sake of the younger boys, they 
were compelled to rest in a potato field. They stacked the 
bicycles, spread out the tent cloth, and lay down upon it in 
the potato furrows. Their only nocturnal visitors were 
who were curious about the bicycles. Waking 
early, they were at the Birmingham Post Office soon after 
five, but found that the Poste Restante did not open till 
seven. However, the officials were very obliging, and by 
half-past five they had received their letters. This, we are 
told, was not the only time that they were thus favoured 
while in England. A workman’s coffee-shop provided their 
breakfast, and they rode on. By ten o'clock they were 
gazing on Kenilworth Castle, the romance of the Middle Ages 
stirring within them. Next they saw Warwick Castle; 
after that, Stratford-on-Avon and its sights. Nearing 
Oxford they lay around a large oak, and spent the night 
under its friendly branches. Next morning they bathed in 
a canal, and were at Oxford by noon, spending the rest of the 
day in sight-seeing. They left the city in the evening, and 
were not long in finding a camping-spot near the river. The 
owner came up, and gave them leave to light a fire and erect 
the tent. They bathed there in the morning before starting, 
and again at Henley, reaching Windsor in the afternoon. 
Here they saw the castle, and the Eton playing fields, where 
the boys were at cricket. Cycling on they began to feel that 
they were nearing London. By seven o'clock they were 
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at Kew, where the beauty of the gardens charmed ind 
astonished them. They would gladly have ay there. 
As they went on, darkness supervened ; only half their 
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number had lanterns. The crowds increased. In the 


Hammersmith road they were obliged to dismount and 
walk their machines. They reached their destination, the 





BREAKFAST NEAR WINDSOR. 


German Y.M.C.A. Home in Finsbury Square, at eleven 
oclock. Dr. Lietz thought the boys were half dead with 
fatigue, but to his surprise they all made for the gymnastic 
hall, and towards midnight were to be seen on the parallel 
bars and the wooden horse. . 

The three days spent in London were devoted to the most 
characteristic sights. They first met at St. Pancras the boys 
of the party who did not cycle, and who had stayed at Abbots- 
holme. The whole party visited the Zoological Gardens, saw 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s, the Tower, the National 
Gallery, the Houses of Parliament, the British and South 
Kensington Museums. They took a boat down the river to 
Woolwich, and came back by the underground railway. 
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A TRIP ON THE THAMES. 
, They left Liverpool Street for Harwich and Hamburg on 
ie 


Siturday before Bank Holiday, and we can readily be- 


lieve the statement that none of the party had ever before 
seen such a crowd. The mingled splendour and squalor of 
London did not leave an altogether pleasant impression 
behind. They would, we are told, rather see a hundred 
such cities as Chester and Buxton than one London. How 
ever, they were glad to take away to Germany the little 
books of London photographs that they picked up at Liver 
pool Street Station. At Hamburg the party broke up, 
cycling away to their various homes. 

The trip had been valuable in teaching to all the lessons 
of senmnadeahi and social duty, and they all felt the growth 
of independence, insight, and breadth of view which come 
from travel. They were sensible also of the wonderful way 
in which they had been preserved from accident and illness. 
The outlay, excluding the fortnight at Abbotsholme, had 
been only £5 each, and this included the two sea passages. 
They had been prepared to spend £10 each, but half the sum 
had sufficed. 

What will be the comments of English readers on this 
narrative? The party showed great enterprise, and, on the 
whole, were exceedingly lucky. What with the uncertainty 
of English weather, and the daily question of a camping 
ground, it is marvellous that everything passed off so well. 
Camping in the dark must have been especially troublesome. 
As to food, boys are easily satisfied so long as they have 
enough, and the party seem to have done very well in this 
respect. The main point for us is, that at a trifling cost 
these boys had a splendid view of England—a view such as 
few English boys have had. The bicycle and the tent made 
the journey cheap. Moving boys in train and housing them 
in hotels must always place the “school journey” beyond 
the reach of those who most need it. If we could always 
guarantee a summer as warm and dry as our last, I should 
say that the more widely Dr. Lietz’s experiment is imitated 
the better. 
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WHERE PHYSIOGRAPHY WAS 
MADE. 


A VISIT TO SIR NORMAN LOCKYER’S SOLAR 
PHYSICS LABORATORY AND OBSERVATORY. 


~ INCE the days of Sir Isaac Newton, the great magician 
N who, some two hundred years ago, perplexed and 
amazed thinking people by his demonstration of the com 
posite character of white light, stupendous strides have been 
made in spectrum analysis ; and nowhere in the wide world 
is this more apparent than in the collection of ramshackle, 
wooden, dome-shaped structures in the Exhibition Road, 
South Kensington, where, on a certain October Saturday 
morning, the representative of Tue PracricaL Tracner 
was privileged to meet the presiding genius of the E> 
Sir Norman Lockyer, F.R.S., K.C.B., and his son, Dr. W. J. 
S. Lockyer, and was received with a courtesy and urbanity 
for which he begs here to tender his hearty thanks, and 
of which he will long retain a grateful appreciation. Sir 
Norman, as all the world of teachers knows, was the author 
of Science Subject xxiii. of the Science and Art Depart 
ment’s Syllabus, to which the name Physiography was given 
as the best equivalent for the German Lrdkunde, or Earth 
knowledge, which may fairly be described as the archetype 
of the new subject. Physiography has certainly come to 
stay ; moreover, its appropriateness as a teacher's science 
has received remarkable testimony, seeing that it has 
received official recognition in the syllabuses for pupil 
teachers, scholarship candidates, and candidates for certifi 
cates. We reminded Sir Norman of the latest inclusion of 
his subject in the syllabus of the scholarship candidate, and 
he was naturally pleased to learn that astronomy, and that, 
too, of a practical or observational kind, was a sine qud non 
in this syllabus. Alluding to the particular work done in 
the Solar Physics Laboratory, Sir Norman remarked that 
there was no similar observatory for teaching on the South 
Kensington lines in the whole world, so that in this respect 
at least Britain is unique. The Observatory buildings, com- 
prising some half-dozen wooden sheds, are not lmpressive to 
the eye, and one was tempted to speak slightingly of them, 
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and to hope that they might be soon replaced by more 
substantial structures. This view did not altogether com 
mend itself to Sir Norman, who, however, deserves that a 
handsome buiiding should house the instruments that he 
has with so much care and judgment got together. Judging 
from the excellent work that came later under our notice, 
we should say that Sir Norman well knows the wants of 
his work, and displays undoubted sagacity in preferring 
that money shall be spent, in the experimental stage, 
not on bricks and mortar, but on instruments and equip- 
ment. Dr. Lockyer now took us in hand and piloted us 
through all the buildings, showing us first of all a 6-inch 
prismatic camera mounted on a 10-inch equatorial, which 
is used in obtaining the spectra of the stars, of which we 
saw some remarkable specimens, three or four of which, 
including the spectra of Procyon and Arcturus, are to form 
part of the Observatory’s exhibit at the forthcoming Paris 
Exhibition, the exhibit including also some fine photographs 
taken at the late eclipse of the sun by Dr. Lockyer and 
Mr. Fowler. This large 10-inch equatorial telescope is used 
by the students for making micrometer measurements of 
double stars, and in observation of the planets, nebule, ete. 
It was interesting to notice the ingenious way in which transit 
work has been made possible, although the stars may be ob- 
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secured, by means of artificial stars, which consist of specks of 
light made to travel across the field in simulation of the ap- 
parent motion of the stars themselves. The necessity for 
some such contrivance is apparent when it is remembered 
that batches of teachers of physiography come up every 
summer for three weeks’ training, no part of which can 
be wasted by waiting for the dissipation of the work- 
preventing clouds. A very ingenious arrangement for the 
control of the movement of the 10-inch telescope was not the 
least interesting feature of these first rooms. Still under 
the guidance of Sir Norman’s courteous son, we passed on 
to the next reom, and saw the 36-inch reflector telescope 
which is used by the students, more especially in lunar 
observations, Dr. Lockyer pointed with pardonable satis 
faction to a huge home-made condenser, consisting of 
twenty-five large plates of glass separated by layers of 
tinfoil. He also informed us that the famous Spottiswoode 
coil— the secondary coil of which consists of no less than 280 
miles of wire, and which is capable of giving a spark of 42} 
inches—is also used to give the high temperatures needed in 
the experiments to imitate stellar conditions, although it was 
not on the premises at the time of our visit. For stellar 
research Sir Norman uses also a 9-inch prismatic redlecto1 
that was next shown to us, whilst the 30-inch reflector 
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which came next on the list is used for photographic pur. 
poses in connection with a two-prism slit spectroscope. We 
also saw the Rowland grating, that has made spectrum 
analysis so much more successful; and the ceelostat, which is 
fixed in the grounds and utilised for taking photographs on 
the Hale-Deslandres’ principle. Its axis is adjusted parallel 
to the earth’s axis, a carries a mirror which may be made 
to turn on this axis ; and as a reflected ray of light moves 
through twice the angle that the reflecting surface turns 
through, the mirror is made to revolve at such a rate thet 
the whole heavens appear stationary, and not only one star, 
as in Foucault's siderostat, upon which this instrument is 
an improvement, hence it is sometimes called the siderostat. 
coelostat. All the world of astronomy knows that Sir Norman 
Lockyer and Professor Jansseno of the Meudon Observatory, 
Paris, simultaneously discovered a method whereby the sola: 
prominences, visible to the naked eye only during the few 
minutes of totality at the rare occurrences of solar eclipses, 
may be mapped any time when the sun is visible by means of 
the spectroscope. We were reminded of this when we saw 
the spectroscope with which the student takes observations 
of the sun’s spots, in order to ascertain which elements and 
what conditions accompany these violent disruptions of the 
sun’s photosphere. Sun-spots are tenderly regarded at the 
Solar Physics Observatory. Every day search is made for 
these interesting phenomena. Their appearance or non- 
appearance is recorded in a kind of star-log, which Dr 
Lockyer was good enough to show to us. At present spots 
are at a premium, the year 1899 being at or near the mini 
mum of the eleven-year period to which spots have been 
shown to be subject. However, we were told that a small 
spot had just convulsed itself out of being, the photosphere 
having closed over it the very day prior to our visit. 

In connection with the recent display of Leonid meteors, 
it will be of interest to note that Sir Norman Lockyer, whose 
interest in these trespassers in the earth’s path cannot but be 
acute, had already arranged a battery of telescopes command- 
ing the whole available heavens, so that not a single meteor, 
whether Leonids or no, may escape the eager eyes of the 
South Kensington corps of observers. Knowing how zealous 
Sir Norman is, we are not surprised to see his letter in the 
public prints exhorting all a sundry to use their eyes and 
their cameras, so that we may really know whether the thirty- 
three-year Leonid period has brought about a display compar- 
able with that of 1866 ; nor, remembering the kindness with 
which Dr. Lockyer placed a dark room at our disposal, do 
we wonder that the letter referred to should offer to develop 
the negatives obtained by amateur observers. 

We have already spoken of the three weeks’ training that 
is given gratis to teachers of physiography during the month 
of July. We saw on all to palpable proofs of the use- 
fulness of such a course, and we strongly recommend an) 
of our readers who may be eligible not to neglect the oppor- 
tunity for improvement that is offered by this course. What 
is really done will be evident from the following account of 
the work, given in Sir Norman Lockyer’s own words “The 
course of evening work consisted in the use of The Nautical 
Almanac, transit instrument and chronograph, equatorial, 
micrometer, altazimuth, and stellar spectroscopes. The use 
of artificial stars was continued for transit observation, 
micrometric measures of double stars, and stellar photometry 
during bad weather. The laboratory work consisted in the 
construction of a telescope and sextant model, and instruction 
in the uses of the sextant, theodolite, plane table, magnett 
instruments, celestial, terrestrial, and precessional globes, 
spectrum analysis, and spectrum photography. All spare 
time was employed in graphical exercises, which included 
making a plan of the solar system from a given date, plotting 
the apparent path of Mars, and tracing the sun-spot curve 
from numerical data.” 

With respect to the telescope that each student carries 
away with him as a memento of his course, we have Si 
Norman’s word for it that it is a very serviceable instrument, 
although the cost to the students for the lenses is the ridicu 
lous amount of 3s. 6d. Yet some of the students are 5° 
purblind as not to apply for them. We have resolved that 
the near future shall see us in possession of tlie tele 
scope, if only we can prevail upon Sir Norman t put us 
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1 the electri > with that of irc the electric spark. The lines i ted are relatively intensified i rk spectrum, although the exposure of the plates was s 
1es, the arc spectrum is generally stronger than the spark. This shows the effect to be really due to the different « is in the two cases. Over-exposure of the arc has not been found to 
al lines up to their intensity in the spark spectrum. 
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Photograph of the blue fluting of carbon in the electric arc taken with the large concave grating. 
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Photograph of the flutings of carbon taken with the Rowland concave grating. 
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in possession of the lenses at the low figure we have 
mentioned. 

We are privileged to give our readers some specimens of 
the spectrum photography that is carried on so successfully at 
South Kensington. For them, and for the excellent photo- 
graphs of the professor himself, we are indebted to the 
kindness of Dr. Lockyer, whom once again we most cordially 
thank. ; 

By way of conclusion, we give the following sketch of the 
career of Sir Norman Lockyer, taken from the Register of the 
Royal College of Science : 

“Joseph Norman Lockyer was born at Rugby, on May 
17, 1836. He was educated in various private schools in 
England and on the Continent, where he attended the 
scientific lectures at the Sorbonne in Paris. 

“ He was appointed to the War Office, 1857, and from Lord 
De Grey received the appointment of editor of Army Requla- 
tions in 1865. In 1870 he was appointed secretary of the 
Royal Commission on ‘Scientific Instruction and the Ad- 
vancement of Science,’ presided over by the late Duke of 
Devonshire ; and in 1875 he was transferred by the then 
Prime Minister, Mr. Disraeli, to the Science and Art De- 
partment Mr. Lockyer was appointed a member of the 
Solar Physics Committee on its establishment in 1878, and 
Professor of Astronomical Physics at the Royal College of 
Science upon its reorganisation in 1881. He was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society in 1869, on account of his work 
in connection with solar and physical discoveries ; and since 
that time he has communicated many memoirs dealing with 
astronomical subjects. He isa Bakerian Lecturer and Rum- 
ford medallist of the Society. He was chief of the English 
Government Eclipse Expeditions to Sicily in 1870, te India 
in 1871, to Egypt in 1882, and to the West Indies in 1886. 
He also observed the total eclipse of the sun in the United 
States in 1878 Professor Lockyer has been elected a 
member of numerous foreign academies. He has published 
a number of well-known text-books on astronomy, and is 
perhaps best known as the author of The Meteoric Hypothesis, 
published in 1890, and The Dawn of Astronomy, in 1894. 
Many of his works have been translated into German, and 
some of them into Russian, Greek, and Chinese. He is also 
the editor of Nature. 

“Professor Lockyer has been created a K.C.B. for his 
services in the cause of science.” 

That Sir Norman may live long to further advance the 
cause that he has so much at heart will be, we are assured, 
the wish of every reader of Tuk Practica, TEACHER. 
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THE CASE FOR MANUAL TRAIN- 
ING IN SCHOOLS. 


BY J. GUNN, M.A., D.S¢ 


oo 


Author of **Class Teaching and Manage ment,” etc. 


PART IIL. 


ae will naturally object to this revolution in school 
methods —for it ¢s a revolution ; our experimental two 
hours a week is quite inadequate for real hand training 
that there are great difficulties in the way of accomplishing 
it There are: what thing of value has ever been attained 
without difficulties overcome / Thirty years ago, the schools 
and appliances we now have in our towns and villages would 
have been regarded as more than difficult of attainment : 
they would have been regarded, | suppose, as impossible. 
Yet we have them, and those who pay most for them grumble 
least at their cost. Similar difficulties would have been fore- 
een in finding a supply of teachers qualified as our teachers 


now are; yet we have them. And we can as easily obtain 
from our teachers the further qualifications I regard as de- 
sirable. Already we hear loud complaints of time wasted 


on routine studies in the training colleges and elsewhere ; 
why not turn that time to better use/ Many of our teachers 
have already shown that they are able and willing to acquire 
the skill necessary for the kind of hand work indicated. 


There will be no difficulty on that score when we make up 
our minds as to what we want. 

That is, indeed, the real difficulty—the making up of our 
minds as to the value of manual training. When that is 
overcome, the practical difficulties will vanish. We have the 
prejudices to overcome which have grown out of centuries 
of classical and literary education, and which incline us to 
think that what is outside books is not education. We must 
try to recognise how much real mental effort and mental 
training comes from manual exercise. 

There is more logic in things than in books. To fit to- 
gether this and that piece of material in order to make a 
thing which is not either or both of them singly—what is 
this but the outward and forcible expression of the time- 
honoured syllogism, by which two given propositions warrant 
a third as conclusion! What logical definition is equal, for 
purposes of mental training, to the actual examination and 
pictorial description of a real thing? Mental processes are, 
after all, but the fainter types of physical. 

I sometimes wonder whether we cannot already trace the 
effects of hand work on habits of thought. We are all 
familiar with the rapidity with which a woman “jumps at 
a conclusion,” as we say, and the masculine mind prefers to 
go slowly. But may not some of this power be due to the 
early needlework practice, which is essentially and literally 
a materialised process of putting this and that together! 
I leave the suggestion to those who have more insight into 
the female mind. Again, is there not some such influence 
apparent in the large number of shoemakers and of hand- 
loom weavers who have shown a genius far beyond what 
their early education would have led us to expect? For in 
such trades hand skill of a high order was needed, and yet 
the work allowed of leisure enough for thought to accompany 
work. But even if these suggestions are mere fancies, they 
do not affect our main argument. 

Among other objections, we need hardly notice the plea 
that to diminish the time for book work would lower the 
standard of education. If by education you mean anything 
like our rough definition—aiding the growing up of boys 
into men—the objection is more than answered already. If 
you mean mere mental acuteness and the development of 
intellectual power, the objection is again sufficiently an- 
swered in what has been said of the relation of brain to 
thought and to movements of the muscles respectively. If 
you mean that less time will be given to the learning of 
grammatical rules,+ historical dates, the height of Mount 
Everest, and the like, I agree with you; but I do not regard 
that as an objection. 

The time I have indicated as sufficient for book work is 
ample for the acquisition of the instrumentary branches, 
and for the attainment of all the general information that 
is necessary and possible for a child to remember, more 
especially in view of the contention—and I regard it asa 
warrantable contention—that the time given to manual 
training is year by year developing greater brain powel 
for applying to book work. We cannot always do more 
head work in two hours than in one—the value of the work 
done depends so entirely upon the condition of the brain 
itself. 

Again, it may be objected that manual training belongs to 
the workshop, where the boy becomes an apprentice and 
learns his trade. But, in the first place, we must repeat that 
we do not intend to teach a boy any trade in school. It is 
not to make him a clerk that we teach him writing there, 
nor to make him a traveller that we teach him geography, 
nor to make him a doctor that we teach him the elementary 
rules of health. We teach him all this and more, as W 
would teach him manual dexterity, to perfect him as 4 
rational being, and not as a tradesman. No doubt he would 
be a more useful apprentice and a more intelligent irades 
man, just as he would be a more useful and intelligent pre 
fessional man, or millionaire, if that be his future sphere; 
but he would still have to learn the special work of ls call- 
ing after he left school. 

In the workshop it is clearly impossible to combin« head 
and hand work as they ought to be combined in » hool. 
Hence workshop training has very much less intellectual 
value. More than this—mere workshop training, I am con- 
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vinced, does not even make the best out of the hand itself, and 
for this reason: From what we know of the growth of the 
brain, when a boy leaves school, say at fourteen, it is already 
too late to make the best use of hand training. The brain 
is nearly full grown at ten years of age, and rapidly becomes 
less and less plastic, less capable of being modified. It is 
said that among the lace-workers who produce the finest 
kinds of hand-made lace, a girl will never learn the finest 
work unless she has begun before the age of ten. In in- 
strumental music, also, those who attain virtuosity or first- 
rate skill have all begun very early the manual training 
required in their art. ‘ 

This argument might at first sight seem to tell against 
those who wish to raise the age for leaving school, and in 
favour of the vicious half-time factory system. But for our 
ordinary factory work the manual skill is not of the kind 
that is needed for skilled work like lace-making, for ——— 
It is more routine and mechanical. If, however, we had 
systematic manual training zz our schools, even this argu- 
ment would fail those who would send mere children to work 
in factories, while the possibility of getting really artistic 
hand work from our artisans would be at once evident. The 
boys would go to the workshop with hands already trained, 
and quick to obey the mind in carrying out its highest con- 
ceptions in any trade they might select. 

Another objection I shall note is this, that hand exercises 
in school might be performed so as not to have that effect 
on intellect which I claim for it. With this I at once agree. 
Indeed, I have already granted as much in dealing with 
drawing, kindergarten work, and wood work, as these are 
sometimes taught. But we should at least be in the posi- 
tion of finding out how best to teach such things for the 
end desired. And we may dismiss the objection with this 
remark, that the teacher who could treat manual exercises 
ina mechanical and worthless style would be very unlikely 
to get better mental training out of the grammar, arith- 
metic, geography, and history at wliich he now labours. 
More unlikely, indeed ; for he would at least see his failure 
to educate the hand, while he very often does not see his 
failure to develop the intellect. 

But it may be said, if hand training is so powerful in 
developing brain and mind, should it not follow that the 
trained artisan class excels the professional and _ leisured 
classes at present in intellectual power? If you really feel 
that the artisan class monopolises the ignorance of the coun- 
try, remember that these artisans were not trained in accord- 
ance with our principles; they did not have mind and 
hand trained together, and from the proper age. And when 
you think of the superior intellect of the wealthier classes, 
beware lest you think chiefly of their knowledge of things 
in books, and of little consequence outside books. The ability 
to write Latin verses does not necessarily imply greater in- 
tellectual power than the ability to fit up a chronometer, 
and both may exist without that practical knowledge of life 
that tells in political and social aftairs. 

Let us now glance for a moment on the probable effect 
of such a scheme as I have sketched on the problems of 
secondary education. By secondary education I do not 
mean a course of ancient and modern languages, literature, 
mathematics, and science. I mean the education, of what- 
ever kind, that is suitable for boys and girls over a certain 
age- say fourteen or fifteen, when the period proper of boy- 
hood ind girlhood is drawing to a close. 

We are accustomed to blame parents for sending children 
to work as soon as the law allows them, and to praise those 
who keep their children at school for a longer period. Yet 
the aim of both classes of parents is precisely the same—to 
secure that their children Mall earn as much money as pos- 


sible. The boy who is to enter a first-rate office, or to 
become a professional man, is kept at school with a view 
to success and consequent remuneration in his work. The 
boy who is to be a tradesman often spends a few years as 
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boy first, earning what he can in the meantime. I 


think the parents of the latter boy are not so far wrong 
“swe often assume. Is it quite certain that the boy who 
passes Standard VI. will be a more efficient apprentice and 
oa ‘man than the boy who passes Standard V. and immedi- 


pplies for his “ Labour Certificate” ? I think not, as 
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our school course stands at present. But if staying longer 
at school meant a higher degree of manual training, instead 
of a course of vulgar and decimal fractions, with perhaps 
a knowledge of discount, government stocks, and railway 
shares, and some more grammar and the like—then, | think, 
varents would see that there was some practical use in the 
ca staying. They might not appreciate the higher intel 
lectual culture carried on along with the hand work, but 
they would see some growth in the boy’s practical skill. 
Employers, too, as has been abundantly proved already in 
America and elsewhere, would prefer a boy who had stayed 
long enough at school to learn how to use his hands. The 
result would gradually come to be that, for the sake of the 
manual training, school life would be prolonged, and this 
would give time for much of what we call secondary educa- 
tion. Any boy who aimed at being a skilled and well-paid 
worker would consider it a calamity to leave school at the 
age of ten or eleven to deliver newspapers and parcels for a 
shilling or two a week. 

The bearing of manual training on technical education is 
obvious. The technical college is the university of the 
artisan, the training school for the leaders of industry, the 
inventors of the future, and the industrial artists who shal! 
restore the lost art of combining utility and beauty in our 
daily surroundings. But can we hope for such results from 
our technical colleges until we send them from the common 
school students whose hands have been trained at the age 
when alone training is possible / We recognise the absurdity 
of sending boys to the university without some secondary 
education. We have not yet recognised the absurdity of 
setting up technical colleges for which no preparatory schools 
exist. 

And now let us frankly face the utilitarian aspect of the 
question. Education has from the very beginning been utili 
tarian, or mainly utilitarian. The gymnastics and rhetoric 
of the Greek, even the highest forms of his education, are 
considered by the greatest of the Greeks in this light. The 
education of the Middle Ages, adapted mainly for the clergy, 
was intended to confer professional efficiency and advantage. 
Most of our university education is designed or used for the 
same purpose. Our secondary schools, too, are valued from 
the same standpoint—the extent to which they enable their 
pupils to earn ntl or to secure promising situations. 
It is only in our common schools, and in the education of our 
artisans, that we profess to rise above utility, and to aim at 
mental culture for its own sake. And I much suspect that 
our reason for this attitude is, that we have not yet been 
able to devise for them a course of education that will have 
a utilitarian value. 

As soon as we get that course invented, two things will 
follow : first, we shall cease to despise it on account of its 
utility ; and second, we shall find that a utilitarian course 
will afford at the same time all that mental culture which we 
now praise so highly and yet miss so completely. 

Which of the two, utility or culture, has been of most 
account in the growth of civilisation? Had we now to 
choose, which should we be ready to give up—all the 
abstract thought, the philosophy, and poetry of the past, 
or our tools, machinery, and all the results of skilled labour ? 
Whom should we throw overboard—the philosopher or the 
engineer, the artist or the artisan? I[ think we would all 
agree in selecting our Jonah, That which raises the condi- 
tion of man above the beasts, and of civilised man above the 
savage, is the efficiency of his tools. The abstract thinker 
is a luxury of civilisation—a product ; the skilled worker 
is a necessity—a producer. Nor are the problems of utili- 
tarian work to be solved without the highest mental power. 
I regard it as an easier task to understand the most pro- 
found system of ancient and modern philosophy than to 
understand all the problems involved in, say, the construc- 
tion of the Forth Bridge. I cannot withhold the highest 


respect from the man who can grapple with his material 
surroundings and subdue them by sheer force of hand and 
head combined. The desire for boundless knowledge and 
universal information may be little better than a disease of 
the mind due to overmuch leisure, a constant running after 
some new thing, like the Athenians of old, or like the village 
gossips of to-day. 


It is with the hand no less than the 
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brain —with the hand inspired and controjled by the brain 
that man, and every man, must vindicate his right to the 
title of lord of creation. 

We must finally, and briefly, glance at what was mentioned 
once already—the moral effect of hand training. The de- 
velopment of patience and industry is too obvious to need 
illustration. ‘The virtue of truthfulness seems to follow no 
less surely. A falsehood stated in words may pass un- 
heeded, but a falsehood embodied in material work stares 
the workman in the face. Jf a thing differs from its model, 
no argument will gloss over the error. <A five-eighth inch 
tenon will not fit a half-inch mortise, by any power of elo- 
quence, There is no peace for the hand worker but in abso- 
lute truthfulness to copy and to measurement. 

Self-reliance is another valuable result of hand training. 
The teacher's explanation will not put an edge on the tool 
It may smooth away a difficulty in grammar, but it will not 
smooth the surface of a deal board. The boy must do things 
for himself ; and that is precisely where our schoolboys at 
present are defective. They are so perfectly drilled that if 
you tell them to leave the room when their lesson is over, 
they seem unable to do so unless you tell them to stand up 
first. Habits of reliance on others, and adherence to routine, 
do much to make the boys useless when they go into prac- 
tical life, and have often brought scandal on our elaborate 
By stem. 

Again, it has been well pointed out that the whole tend- 
ency of mere head knowledge is essentially selfish. Educa- 
tion which is merely receptive is all for self. Construction 
and hand work, on the contrary, is in its essence outward ; 
its results exist for others as well as for self ; and the moral 
bias becomes more altruistic and social 
vidual, and anti-social. 

One moral and social result of the highest value would be 
to lead the pupils to look on manual work with a different 
eve. At present it is despised, more or less. Every boy 
who can will avoid it. The aim of a working-man in giving 
his boy a good education is not to make him a better and 
more efficient workman, but to raise him above work, as 
he regards it Nor can we wonder at this. The boy’s 
school work has no bearing on manual labour, and does not 
fit him for it. In his eyes the educated worker is the man 
who does not take his coat off. In aiming at this higher 
grade, he forgets that he may be choosing even a worse-paid 
career It looks better, however. His arithmetic is not 
equal to the task of proving that the clerk with £80 or £90 
a year is worse paid than the skilled artisan with 35s. a 
week Sut the one is Mr. So-and-so; the other is plain 
Jack or Sandy: that is a visible difference. ‘ 

The man who despises manual labour never makes a good 
workman, even though circumstances force him to work. 
He does not take enough interest in his work.as an appren- 
tice to learn his trade thoroughly. His first ambition is 
Why/ In order that he may see how 
near stopping-time it is. That apprentice is the father of 
two well-known tradesmen—the incompetent man who does 
not know his work, and the dishonest man who works 
against time merely. You may have known these men—say, 
the one as a plumber, and the other as a house painter. If 
you have, you will at once see both the utilitarian service 
and the moral service of hand training—that training which 
will leave no man’s hand unskilful, and which will teach 
him from boyhood the dignity and the moral significance 
of work, 

Now if school honours depended as much on manual 
skill as on a knowledge of text-books, and if the boy saw 
his teacher take off Avs coat and soil Ais hands in the work- 
shop, there would be no such gulf fixed in his estimation 
between respectability and manual labour. We should hear 
leas of overcrowded offices and salerooms. The standard 
of excellence in hand work would rise, and would command 
a corresponding rise in popular respect and in remuneration. 
“Made in Germany ” might ultimately disappear from our 
industrial products, and remain only on our systems of 
philosophy and our street bands. That might be something 
worth striving for,.if it be true that blood is thicker than 
water. . 

There are other social and moral improvements which, to 


less egoistic, indi- 
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my mind, might be fairly expected to result from this re- 
organisation in our educational system. But I do not wish 
to represent this change as equal to the coming of the mil- 
lennium, lest you should reply that in that case the change 
had better be postponed until we all feel ready for the 
millennium. 

To sum up, I have tried to show that education should 
consist in a blending of book work with hand training. | 
have tried to show the importance of this training from the 
intellectual side, and from its moral, social, and industrial 
effects. 

The practical question remains, How can we best get this 
training introduced into our schools? This question I must 
at present leave unanswered. But some of us may live to 
see it answered. Meantime let us urge this point, that it is 
a question which is worthy of an answer, and that it is our 
business as educators to try to find an answer worthy of the 
importance of the question. 

“Man,” says Carlyle, “is a tool-using animal. He can 
use tools, can devise tools; with these the granite moun- 
tains melt into light dust before him ; he kneads iron as if 
it were soft paste ; seas are his smooth highway, wind and 
fire his unwearying steeds. Nowhere do you find him 
without tools ; without tools he is nothing, with tools he is 
all!” 

Again: “* Know thyself!’ Long enough has that poor ‘self’ 
of thine tormented thee ; thou wilt never get to ‘know’ it, 
I believe. Thou art an unknowable individual; know what 
thou canst work at, and work at it like a Hercules. That 
will be thy better plan. It has been written, ‘ An endless 
significance lies in work ;’ man perfects himself by working.” 
And once more: “Labour is life; from the inmost heart 
of the worker rises his God-given force, the sacred celestial 
life-essence breathed into him by Almighty God ; from his 
inmost heart it awakens him to all nobleness, to all know- 
ledge,—self-knowledge,—and much else, so soon as work 
fitly begins.” 


—+ re theta — 
THE ENGLISH EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION 
AT THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


° he E preparations for the English Educational Exhibition are 

now almost complete. It will be held at the Imperial In- 
stitute, from the 5th (not, as previously announced, the 4th) to 
the 27th January, 1900. His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales has graciously consented to open the exhibition on 5th 
January. The exhibition will be arranged in the following five 
main divisions :—1l. Education, as controlled by School Boards 
and Boards of Managers of Public Elementary Schools, together 
with Training Colleges for Teachers in Primary Schools. 2. 
Secondary Education, including (a) Boys’ Preparatory Schools; 
(b) Private Schools, Girls and Boys; (¢) Endowed and Proprie- 
tary Schools for Girls; (d) Endowed, Proprietary, Grammar, 
and Public Schools for Boys; (e) Secondary Training Colleges. 
3. Technical Education, with Schools of Art. 4. University and 
Higher Education. 5. Educational Institutions and other bodies 
not falling under any of the above heads. 

The exhibits are intended to represent the education of the 
present day, and also to illustrate the history and traditions of 
education. One great feature of the exhibition will be the num- 
ber of specimens of the work of pupils and students, in art and 
in manual and artistic crafts, and also in ordinary literary train- 
ing. Under the latter head will be comprised sets of ordinary 
exercises and notebooks, and also examination papers, illustra- 
tive of the actual work done in the different schools and colleges 
represented. The exhibition will also include a number of por- 
traits and busts of great historical and artistic interest, repre 
senting many of the great men and women who have been 
identified with educational progress, and also a number of «nti- 
quarian treasures from the great public schools, Among other 
memorials of peculiar interest may be mentioned the orizinal 
moral philosophy papers written by Mr. Gladstone in the 
schools at Oxford. The expert who desires to test and compare 
the work of our schools of every grade and type will have the 
fullest materials on which to work. 

Arrangements are being made by many educational bodics for 
holding a series of meetings, conferences, and lectures on euca- 
tional subjects, at the Imperial Institute, during the period of 
the exhibition. 
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A Loyal Little Maid. By Sarah Tytler. The story of Peggy, the loyal little bp t | 
maid who suffered imprisonment rather than betray her mother's trust, is one which ; cep) 
cannot fail to please the most fastidious of our youthful critics. Written in Miss 2, 
Tytler’s well-known lucid and charming style, it deals with the troublous times of / ae 3, 
Mar’s Rebellion, when so many Scottish nobles had to flee the country for their lives. a ; 
The circumstances arising from the flight of Peggy's father give the little maid an ~ J I ( 
opportunity of displaying qualities of mind and heart which endear her to the reader, pie ie 
A sweet-natured, winsome, childlike Scottish lassie, Peggy has thrust upon her the ' ®t} 
duties of twice her age, and the manner in which she rises to the occasion commands % ” 
our warmest admiration. Her adventures in the Tolbooth, and her subsequent removal hoy 
to the trackless wilds of ‘‘the Hielants,” form entertaining and wholesome reading. } fr it 
The book is attractively bound, and well printed and illustrated ; we recommend hy ah 
it warmly to teachers in search of prize books for girls. i / 
The King’s Signet. By Eliza Pollard. This is an exciting story of the troubles hy Le ; 
and trials endured by the Huguenots under the persecution of Louis the Fourteenth, } ee 
‘ after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The plot is laid for the most part in iy th 
the fruitful province of Nor- : Hy a 
mandy, and the heroes and hero- n ® 
ines are supplied by Huguenot » 
families of noble birth, who, for " 
freedom of conscience and per | ij 
son, abandon their homes and “ vif 
attempt to leave their native ih 4 } 
country. How they are separ- h ae | 
ated and dispersed in a series of a i) 
misadventures, their several hair- mae 
breadth escapes from capture a4 
and imprisonment, their subse- 5 
quent safe arrival in harbouring | li || 
Protestant England, is told in a : eid 
manner which arouses and sus- has 
tains the interest of the reader yi 
from cover to cover. a 
Claudine, the ‘ Lily of Rouen,” i 
is a well-drawn and powerful ’ iV 
character. Her courage and her { ¥ 1 
devotion to her friends, coupled i tap | 8 
with the fortunate possession of , %, | 
the king’s signet, are responsible 1a fe hy 
for much of the stirring incident he % 4) 
of the book, and breathlessly ‘ay 
we follow her fortunes when at i, M) 5 
length she is obliged, in her turn, be at 
to seek safety in flight. ni Be 
q The pages dealing with the 4 et 
Huguenot regiments in Holland ' 2 1M 
and Ireland, and with the enter- ‘ty ae 
prise of the skilled refugees in i he 
Spitalfields and Canterbury, are ¢ + ea |S 
full of historical interest. 1 t4 - 
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A Christmas Feast of Books. 


Miss Pollard has written a book which will be read 
with avidity, and not without profit, by the young of 
both sexes. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS. 


Messrs. Blackwood have opportunely issued at this 
season a beautiful edition at six shillings of George 
Kliot’s Silas Marner. There are many readers who 
regard ‘* Silas Marner, the weaver of Raveloe,”’ as their 
favourite among this great writer’s works, and by such 
this charmingly-printed and well-bound volume will be 
warmly welcomed. The many finely-produced illus- 
trations by Reginald Birch remind us of the exquisite 
work of Hugh Thomson and Sullivan. A better gift 
book could not be found. 

* BOY'S OWN PAPER” OFFICE. 

The Boy’s Own Annual. This volume marks the 
completion of the twenty-first year of the Boy's Own 
Paper. What an enormous addition to the sum of 
human happiness this represents can be judged only 
by those who, as boys or as the fathers of boys, have 
seen and felt the effects of each month’s budget of good 
things, and who are able to multiply this effect by 
the deservedly large circulation df the magazine. The 
present volume well sustains the high reputation already 
won. The coloured plates are of high merit, and the 
staff of literary contributors includes many of the best 
writers for boys. The variety of the contents is such 
as to defy any attempt at summarising, further than to 
say that it is exactly what one has learned to expect 
from the Boy's Own Paper. 


CASSELL AND CO. 


Founders of the Empire. By Philip Gibbs. This 
book gives a series of sketches of great men who have 
made England. Such books are wanted in our primary 
schools to give boys worthy heroes. The stories are 
well told. Sir Francis Drake and the New World is 
particularly attractive. The Golden West is well de- 
scribed, and the singeing of the Spanish king’s beard 
is an exciting incident which thrills the schoolboy when 
welltold. Among the heroes are Alfred the Great, Lang- 
ton, Hampden, Clive, Blake, Nelson, and Wellington. 

The Master of the Strong Hearts: A Tale of 
Custer’s Last Rally. By Elbridge 8. Brooks. Every 
page is strewn with such phrases as, ‘‘I’d like’ to 
have you go along first rate: I could fix it if your 
father would trust me” (a general is speaking)—‘‘ Say, 
what's the good of it all?” —** You've got the call on 
him” —** We can whip any force that comes against us.” 
The boy hero finds it ‘‘real unhealthy” to remain in 
a village of desperadoes ; and the young Indian, when 
ultimately civilised, attributes his reform to the college 
where he says ‘‘General Armstrong made me over.” 
Then what a strange word is the adverb ‘‘illy,” as 
the opposite of well! 

The scene of the tale is Montana, the date 1875, the 
historical basis the last struggle of the Sioux Indians, 
and their success in cutting off General Custer and 
all his men. The plot again turns on the friendship 
between a New York boy and a young Indian brave. 
The former twice declares that “like Washington he 
cannot tell a lie,” and he achieves a weuntund inter- 
view with President Grant. But if he be a prig, his 
experiences are interesting ‘“‘ anyway,” and the Indian 
life is well described. 

Star-Land. Being Talks with Young People about 
the Wonders of the Heavens. By Sir Robert Stawell 
Ball, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. This delightful work 
of Sir Robert Ball’s has been thoroughly revised 
throughout, and entirely reset in handsome new type, 
and six new illustrations added. The chapters are 
written in simple language, free from all technicali- 
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ties, with an easy and familiar form of illustration. 
The first edition of the book appeared some ten years 
ago. It is now a classic, and as such we commend 
Star- Land to the notice of all teachers, as an ideal 
prize for young pupils. 

Master Charlie, Painter, Poet, Novelist, and Teacher. 
With numerous examples of his work. Collected by C. 
Harrison and 8. H. Hamer. This very funny book is 
(so the preface tells us) a collection of what was “ ritten 
and drorn for a maggerzeen ”—to wit, Little Folks—by 
Mister Harrison, who ‘collected the picktures ;” and 
Mister Hamer, who was responsible for ‘“‘ the akum 
penning teckst.” The postscript, written by Master 
Charlie, adds, ‘‘ They seem to have done their work 
farely well.” With this we agree, but why false spell- 
ing has such a charm for youngsters when the true of 
our cosmopolitan tongue is so comical, we don’t quite see. 
As for the motif of the book, it is this :—Master Charlie 
has kept a diary, which begins with his seeing the 
Diamond Jubilee; and the pictures which illustrate 
that event, and a good many more noted in the little 
document, are sure to please little people: for they are 
such sketches as children will think they can make 
themselves, and doubtless will set about copying, 
wherein will lie some of the ‘‘ vallew” of these ‘‘ eddu 
cashunal meddiums” to which ‘‘ parents all over the 
world testiffy.”. We sincerely hope, however, that the 
normal orthography of the children of these ‘‘ testiffy 
ing” parents will not run riot ever after closing the 
book. 

The second part of this amusing volume deals with 
the doings of Reginald Rackstraw, the hero of the 
Rocky Mountains—a narrative ia keeping with what 
has gone before, except that the pictures now are not 
coloured, although they will raise an equal number of 
merry peals of laughter. 

Part III. is made up of Master Charlie’s easy lessons 
in French and German. They are guarded at the be- 
ginning by a French poodle and a dachshund, and these 
dogs are enough to make a cat laugh, which young and 
old will agree dogs seldom do. The other pictures are 
as comical as can be. What happens when La fille de la 
blanchisseuse est trés fatiquée will amuse their elders 
should juveniles fail to see the joke—a thing which often 
happens in the case of children’s books. The German 
lessons are no less laughter-raising, and plenty of fun 
will be had from Mein Bruder ist an der Theater, and 
the episode pictured by a flying figure and an upraised 
foot which is described as Mein Bruder ist aus der 
Theater. We have heard of ‘‘ French without tears,” but 
here we have French and German with tears, for the 
youngsters will laugh till they cry. All ends with the 
apotheosis of Master Charlie to the regions of Fame, 
watched by a distressed editor and some disconsolate 
parents and children. 


W. AND R. CHAMBERS. 


Nancy's Fancies. By E. L. Haverfield. Our 
young friends are sure to be deeply interested in this 
story about, and emphatically for, children. 

Our very small heroine and smaller hero are botli 
somewhat precocious, and perhaps their precociousness 
is a trifle exaggerated ; but, on the whole, such an apt 
little tale as this, telling of the little trials and troubles, 
the joys and the sorrows of two tiny folks, is sure to be 
both amusing and instructive. The story follows the 
satisfactory order of beginning with sorrow and ending 
with joy. 

Well printed, well illustrated, and further enhanced 
by a pleasing binding, the book is likely to become 4 
great favourite with the little ones. 

Good-Hearted Girl. By Emma Marshall. 
We can heartily recommend this tale, which is one 
of refreshing ond taloainted goodness. 

Mr. Lewison is a millionaire who has risen from the 
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He becomes a chief director in a fraudu- 


lowest rank. 
lent mining concern, and a number of people are in- 
duced by him to invest their all in his bankrupt com- 


pany. Among these is the Rev. Mr. Curzon. When 
the crash comes, the blow is such a fearful shock to 
him, he has a seizure from which he does not recover. 
Madge Curzon idolises Althea Lewison, ‘“‘the good- 
hearted girl,” and their friendship is greatly strained 
by what has occurred. Althea’s mission is to mitigate 
the misery wrought on all hands by her father’s mis- 
deeds. She has a difficult part to play, but she has the 
courage of her convictions, and manages to say and do 
the right thing. The authoress has drawn her heroine 
with a strong hand, and nothing but good can result 
from a perusal of this most healthy and readable book. 
The get-up of the volume is excellent. 

Grace Ayton. By KE. Lynn Linton. This book is 
really a collection of four stories—two by IK. Linton, 
and one each by Amelia Edwards and W. Moy Thomas. 
It will be an admirable gift book for older girls. The 
stories are simply yet well written, and will not fail 
to be both interesting and of a good influence. Grace 
Ayton, by her unswerving devotion to her husband, 
saved him from an ignominious end. Maude of the 
Hollow was a gipsy—a noble gipsy. Alice Hoffman 
went through much tribulation before ‘‘ being happy 
ever after.” Beatrice was a French woman with a large 
share of the virtues and a small share of the failings of 
her countrywomen. 


DEAN AND SON. 


Messrs. Dean and Son send two samples of their new 
presentation series of chromo toy and alphabet books. 
They are large portfolio size, and contain many 
humorously-drawn pictures printed in colour, illustrat- 
ing the Gimerack Jingle Alphabet, and Pictures 
for Little Englanders, Both are well printed in 
large type on good paper, and the well-designed coloured 
pee are in most cases funny and amusing. The 
woks are sure to be well received, and can be recom- 
mended as suitable presents for the little ones. 

Two new issues of Dean’s Diploma Series, Nos. 29 and 
30, appear this year. They are the Story of David 
and the Story of Samson. Both are nicely printed, 
and contain illustrations in colour and black and white. 


J. M. DENT AND CO, 


The Heroes, by Charles Kingsley, and Feats on 
the Fjord, by Harriet Martineau, form two volumes 
of a series of classics for young people, to be issued 
under the title, ‘‘The Temple Classics for Young 
People.” The appearance of the volumes is worthy of 
For general style the ‘‘ Temple Classics ” 
has formed the model, and a better model could not 
be found. The size of page, the style of type, the ex- 
quisite drawings (in the first by J. H. Robinson, and 
in the second by A. Rackham), and the coloured frontis- 
piece and title-page, all combine to make the books an 
wsthetic and intellectual treat for young readers. 
_.Fairy Tales from Hans Christian Andersen. 
Tr unslated by Mrs. E. Lucas, and illustrated by 
lhomas, Charles, and William Robinson. Surely never 
have these charming tales appeared in more charming 
form. The translator, whose ‘‘aim has been to repro- 
duce as clearly the spirit and style of the original,” has 
produced a work of clear and simple style by no means 
\ugestive of a translation. The book is lavishly 
wlorned with many full-page drawings of great spirit 
and high decorative value, as well as with numerous 
smaller cuts. The coloured frontispiece and title-page, 

well as the attractive cover and delightful typog- 
phy, make this a veritable edition de luxe, which 

| charm the heart of every lucky recipient. Such 


all praise. 


voks should do much to raise the standard of taste 
XX. 
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among our young people, not only as to the quality, 
but as to the form of their reading matter, and in both 
these respects will meet with the cordial approval of 
every true educationist. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, AND CO, 


The Power of Womanhood; or, Mothers and 
Sons. By Ellice Hopkins. This is a book for all 
mothers, fathers, and teachers. The subject of the 
mysteries and temptations which beset boys is particu- 
larly delicate, but it is a subject of vital importance. 
Miss Hopkins speaks with authority. Her whole life 
has been given to a crusade against vice. We con- 
 receggee her on her courage in facing difficult: prob- 
ems, and we heartily recommend the book to all 
mothers of boys, particularly young mothers, 


MESSRS. GRIFFITH, FARRAN, BROWNE, 
AND CO. 


The Little Lady of Lavender. By Theodora C. 
Elmslie. The power of a child to intluence, by its 
innocence and implicit trust, the lives of persons among 
whom it lives is an old theme—‘‘a little child shall 
lead them ”—but it is one which never loses its charm, 
provided it is limited to what is probable. 

The little lady in this book is the grand-daughter of 
the rector of Lavender. Her father is in India. Her 
mother, whom she has been taught to regard as dead, 
is separated from her husband through a misunder 
standing due to the suppression of a letter by a mutual 
friend. The little girl, by her simplicity and innate 
kindheartedness, wins the heart of the man who is the 
cause of the misunderstanding, the missing letter is 
produced, and everything ends happily. The tale is 
well told, and will be enjoyed by all its youthful readers. 

Our Soldiers. By W. H. G. Kingston. This is an 
old favourite of all boys. It was originally issued in 
1862 as Anecdotes of Soldiers, was revised and extended 
in 1882 by Mr. Henty, and has now been brought down 
to the battle of Omdurman, Stories of soldiers’ pluck 
are always eagerly devoured by boys, and df the in- 
numerable instances in our history this is a capital 
selection. The book would have been improved by the 
addition of a few maps and plans, the absence of which 
renders some of the accounts diflicult to follow. 

His Little Royal Highness. By Ruth Ogden. 
The scene of this story is laid in the States, and the 
incidents narrated occur during the summer months, 
while Regie Fairfax is enjoying a visit to the son and 
daughter of Captain Murray. The children are instru- 
mental in saving a train from a serious accident, and 
make themselves very useful to the crew of a ship which 
is wrecked close by. An interesting and instructive 
tale, well and brightly told. 

Black Puppy. By Theodora C. Elmslie. A very 
pretty story of the mutual attachment of a little boy 
and a black poodle. Some of the incidents are rather 
improbable, but the story is bright and interesting. 

he Old Pincushion. By Mrs. Molesworth. To 
open an envelope endorsed, ‘* Directions for finding my 
will,” and to find therein a blank sheet of note-paper, is 
annoying at any time, and more especially so when the 
absence of the will involves the loss of an estate, the 
continued absence of parents in India, and another five 
years at private school for their children in England, 
lo discover by what surprising chain of circumstances 
the missing document was ultimately found, we refer our 
young friends to the book itself. Although the title, to 
some extent, gives the secret away, they will find the 
tale very entrancing from the first page to the last. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON. 
The Makers of Modern Prose. By W. J. Daw- 


son. To say that Mr. Dawson has done well is per- 
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haps, stnall praise; to say he might have done more were 
little blame. ‘* Makers of Modern Prose” is indeed a 
mighty subject, and worthy only of the treatment of 
the most finished scholar and the most ambitious /ittéra- 
Mr. Dawson has written a thoroughly good and 
interestipg book, and one worthy of a prominent place 
in any library. He analyses the characters and dis- 
positions, the excellencies and the faults, of his great 
men with power and with unbiassed judgment. But 
in his list of names we would gladly have seen others 

such as Thackeray, Dickens, and Kingsley. Surely 
these writers deserve a place in The Makers of 
Modern Prose. Still, the author has promised us an- 
other volume on English fiction, and they will no 
doubt be included under that head. Mr. Dawson is 
sincere and discriminative. We were especially glad 
to read his chapter on the domestic solestenaiile of 
Carlyle and his wife, and the proofs which he adduces 
of the warm love existing between the two. He deals 
trenchantly with Anthony Froude with regard to this 
phase of Carlyle’s life, but probably not harder than 
the merits of the case deserve. But Mr. Dawson does 
not with Rousseau’s conclusion that Gibbon’s 
nature was essentially cold; yet Che impression left on 
the reader of the essay will probably fully bear out the 
charge ascribed to that great historian. 


JARROLD AND SONS. 


Black Beauty: The Autobiography of a Horse. 
By Anna Sewell. Illustrated by W. Austen. Black 
Beauty, from a humanitarian point of view, is still the 
children’s book of books, and from a literary standpoint 
a veritable classic. So vividly and so pathetically has 
Miss Sewell described all that a horse can live through, 
all it can enjoy and suffer, that we have no doubt 
Young America, which has read two million copies of 
the tale, will join with Young England, which comes 
next with a hundred and eighty thousand, and the 
juvenile populations of France, Germany, and Sweden, 
all of whom read it with delight, in regarding the 
authoress more than ever as the patron saint of our beau- 
titul, helpful ally the horse. As for their elders, many 
are ready to declare, with one we know, that it isa mene 
finer thing to be the author of Black Beauty than to be 
Queen of England. To such it is very gratifying to 
note that Messrs Jarrold have several olltions suited 
to slender purses. The one before us is a capital gift 
book ; its pictures are most pleasing, and additional 
interest attaches to them from the fact that Lord 
Rothschild gave the artist free access to his stables in 
order to make her drawings. 

The book ought to be no stranger to any school in 
the British Empire. Happily, the School Board for 
London has always given it a place on its prize list, so 
that it is possible for every one of its punctual scholars 
to become possessed of a copy some time during school 
life. It is a tale, too, that is read in the home when 
taken there. We know of an ostler father who sat up 
long after midnight to enjoy it quietly, and, closing it 
at last, called out to his wife, ** It ought to be in the 
hands of everybody who has to do with horses.” So 
thought a village schoolmaster in a midland county 
when he met at regular intervals the farm lads in their 
reading-room, and found he had never made a more suit- 
able choice for them. A group of London roughs, quite 
irresponsive to any other influence, have been seen 
sitting with folded arms and bent heads, perfectly ab- 
sorbed in the career of poor Black Beauty, as a lady 
read it out to them chapter by chapter. Neither age 
nor condition can lessen, we think, the interest every 
reader must feel in Miss Sewell’s beautifully-told story. 

The Glory and Sorrow of Norwich. A Chronicle 
relating how our Pearls of Chivalry, King Edward the 
Third and his son Edward the Black Prince, jousted in 
the Golden Croft; and also setting forth the Ravage 
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of the Plague in this City. Told in pen and pencil by 
M. M. Blake. The sub-title is a complete key to this 
interesting historical tale, which is sure to please young 
readers who have a taste for old times, and especially 
those acquainted with the city of Norwich. No fic- 
titious names are used in the story, and history has 
been closely followed, Froissart and Sir Bernard Burke 
being authorities consulted. The manners, customs, 
and even language of the times seem to be faithfully 
portrayed, and the initiation of a knight’s son into 
the ranks of chivalry is very pleasant reading. Jousts 
and tourneys, king and queen, burgher and gentle, ex- 
cite continued interest, as does also the round table 
of Edward, of which the hero of the tale, John de 
Keppes, remarks that it reminds him of Arthurian 
times, except that the king is as far below Arthur as 
the queen is superior to Guinevere. 

The chapter on ‘‘ How the Plague came to Norwich” 
gives vividly the ravages possible from the Black 
Death in the olden times. The illustrations, though 
not numerous, are valuable, being representations of 
ancient buildings still standing in Norwich and asso- 
ciated with the circumstances of the tale. We note 
specially Bishop's Bridge with Spinks’s Tower and 
Lord James Audley’s Music House, which is to be 
found still in King Street, Norwich. 

The Hobbledehoys. By Raymond Jacberns. This 
is a lively record of seven troublesome but good-hearted 
children, who, during the absence of their parents 
abroad, are confided to the care of their good Aunt 
Lettice. She was a very little woman, and they were 
all very big; but nevertheless, after a good deal of 
friction, or, as boys say, ‘‘ructions,” she managed to 
get them all into school. Then reform began as their 
youthful energy steamed off into better directions. 
Fay, the six-year-old daughter of General Barkler, 
who lives near them, is a very amusing little person, 
her standing grievance being that she was born a girl 
and not a boy. 

Girls of about twelve years of age will chiefly enjoy 
the doings of these young people—the Hobblies, as they 
call themselves, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO, 


One Called to Help. By Lucy If. Soulsby. This 
is another of Miss Soulsby’s little tracts, which are full 
of cheering comfort for desponding souls. 

The Red Book of Animal Stories, Selected and 
edited by Andrew Lang. This handsome volume con- 
pletes the dozen of young folks’ books edited by this 
versatile writer. The general appearance is similar to 
that of its predecessors, which is equivalent to saying 
that it leaves nothing to be desired in the way of deco- 
ration, outside and inside. The illustrations, by H. J. 
Ford, give a distinct value to the book, many of them 
being gems in their way. In the stories there is con- 
siderable variety of merit both in matter and _ style. 
Taken as a whole, however, they form a supply of 
reading matter which will sometimes amuse, sometimes 
instruct, byt always interest those for whom they are 
intended. 


MACMILLAN AND CO. 
Beasts: Thumb-nail Studies in Pets. Mr. 


Kennedy’s pets are original and various. He loves 
all lowly beasts, from ‘* marmosets to earwigs.” He 
understands their little ways, and they reveal them 
selves to him in all their simplicity and complexity. 
Stuffed beasts he abhors. ‘‘ An animal is no longer an 
animal when life is out of it.” His style is whimsical 
and amusing. He complains that ‘‘ beasts will not do 
the thing written down for them. No, even the best 
text-books they will sometimes set altogether at noug!it. 
Thus a toad the other day cast his skin. Now, he 
should have rolled it up in a pill with his forepaws 
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and swallowed it ata gulp. But he had a great rag of 
it hanging out of his mouth, and was taking it down 
slowly and disgustfully. He swallowed it because it 
was in all the books, and he felt the public had claims 
on him which he could not but recognise ; but as to the 
manner of it, there he would not be dictated to—there 
he would have his own way.” 

The book is handsomely got up, and the illustrations 
are delightful. The picture of ‘‘ that very gentle beast 
of a good conscience,” the marmoset, is particularly 
winning. Ostensibly the book is for children, but only 
“children of a larger growth” can appreciate the happy 
style and apt allusions. 

The Book of Penny Toys. Written and illus- 
trated by Mabel Dearman. The Cockyolly is the lead- 
ing personality in this delightful book. He is a marvel- 
lously-made wooden bird, painted red and yellow. He 
may be bought in the Strand for one penny. 

* A wooden bird may still be heard, 
Attempting to be jolly; 
So take your pick, and buy us quick, 
The famous Cockyolly !” 

The Cockyolly is a knowing bird. He goes a-fishing 
in a green sea, and he catches ‘‘ small tin fishes” and 
*vreen frogs of cotton wool.” 

‘he bicycle monkeys perform great feats on the 
nursery tloor, to the amazed admiration of the mechani- 
cal mouse and the green frog. 

The picture of the mechanical mouse, who was canon- 
ised and worshipped for a saint, is very comic. The 
woolly lamb, the wooden laclies, the penny snake, the 
dancing lady, the golden bé@étle, the toy doggie, and 
other delightful creatures are all to be found in this 
volume. Toyland is a fascinating fairyland, and its 
inhabitants are as real as the dragons and princesses. 
The pictures are quaint, pathetic, comic, and quite de- 

ightful. The book is dedicated to Professor York 
Powell in an appropriate poem : 

* For you know every learnéd thing, 
Yet hear the Cockyollies sing ; 
So on an equal footing meet 
The merest urchin in the street; 
And that is why you'll not disguise 
A book that’s meant for baby eyes.” 


This and That. By Mrs. Molesworth. This is a 
story of “two twins,” told as Mrs. Molesworth well 
knows how to tell the experiences of children. ‘ This” 
is a little girl, and ‘‘ That” is a little boy. Their child- 
ish fancies, delights, and troubles are charmingly told. 
They are full of expectant interest in a proposed visit 
to Aunt Winifred, and climbing a hill behind her house. 
Their chief worry is to contrive to take their favourite 
old toys with them, to bury ‘on the peaceful hill among 
the sweet little flowers.” 

The Drummer's Coat. By the Hon. J. W. For- 
te cue. Those who have read the author's charming 
Story of a Red Deer know what to expect in the way 
of Devonshire descriptions aud scenery. The incident 
of the boy Tommy, who is deprived of his speech at the 
bidding of a reputed witch, is vouched for as authentic. 
lhe terrible story of the retreat to Corunna, and the 


hervism of the soldier's wife, who carried her boy to 
the British ships after her husband’s death, is told with 
Startling reality. The book will receive a hearty 
Welcome, from old as well as young readers. The illus- 
trations are very pleasing. 

The St. Nicholas Christmas Book. This is a 
del'itful Christmas volume, full of stories of Santa 
( and Christmas trees. M. E. Wilkins’s story, 


ere the Christmas Tree Grew,” is pathetic and 
Pp ng; and ‘*A Christmas White Elephant” and 
os sin James's Mistake” are delightful incidents 
choomingly told. Among the writers of the quaint and 

‘ical Christmas verses are Mary Mapes beden and 
ic Poulsson. The book is crammed with good things. 
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Lettice Temple: A Story of the Days of Bishop 
Ken. By Maude Vevers. This is a good historical 
story of the time of James the Second, and will make 
a nice prize book for girls. Lettice was niece to the 
gentle old ladies Temple. Her father, though of gentle 
birth, became Black Dick the highwayman, and was 
hung by the brutal Judge Jeffreys. The good Bishop 
Ken fills liftle space in the story; but his secretary, 
Mr. Murray—a.noble fellow—wished to marry Lettice, 
who, however, felt constrained to refuse him, as a stain 
rested on her name. Judge Jeffreys is the most domi- 
nant character of the story. 

Sowing and Harvesting. By Mary H. Debenham. 
In this story Mary Debenham contrives to give us, in 
a remarkably interesting way, some idea of the con- 
dition of France, and the causes thereof, during the 
period of the great Revolution. Althea Travers, who 
had just left school, accompanied her father to France 
on a holiday. There Mr. Travers died, and Althea was 
kindly received by the family of the Chevalier Conyng- 
ham, a young English gentleman who had married a 
French heiress. The chevalier is a very finely conceived 
character. Althea has the care of the two children of 
Mr. Conyngham— whose wife had died a few years 
after marriage—and brings them to England, to escape 
the dangers of the Revolution and the intrigues of 
Count Beaupré, brother-in-law to the chevalier. The 


succeeding part of the story introduces Monk's Ferry, | 


the home of Miss Northbury, aunt to the chevalier, 
and guardian of the children in England. Miss North- 
bury must have been a very advanced type of the lady 
of the period—highly educated and self-reliant. But 
perhaps the most interesting character in the book is 
that of Clemency Moore at the Ferry. Clemency and 
her brother Lawrence amply atoned for the error of 
the latter by giving their lives to save the chevalier. 
Altogether the story is full of incident, and the interest 
is maintained throughout. A beok with a thoroughly 
good influence, and one that will be prized for its real 
worth. 
T. NELSON AND SONS. 

Blind Loyalty. By E. L. Haverfield. This is a 
story of school girl life. The heroine is a sensitive, 
high-minded, loyal little girl, who goes through agonies 
of doubt and suspense on learning that her school chum 
cheats in examinations. She tries to stick to the rules 
of schoolboy honour as laid down by her brother Jack : 
‘*Work and play fair, no cribs, no squints at another 
chap’s papers. Don’t sneak, if you catch a chap doing 
what you would never do yourself.” 

Esmé is artificial and overdrawn, Hylda vague and 
shadowy, while Georgie is as natural and delightful as 
Alison herself. The book is full of bright incident, the 
end is cheerful, and the moral satisfactory. 

Bobby's Surprises. By EK. L. Havertield. This 
is a book for children, and the perplexities of small 
boys like Bobby are more happily described than 
the torturing doubts of sensitive school-girls like Ali- 
son. Bobby is a dear, sunny-hearted little boy. His 
loneliness during Cissie’s illness, and the sympathetic 
friendlyisms of ‘‘ Nurse Humpies,” are charmingly 
described. The antics and adventures of his kitten 
Cuckoo, the identity of the dark stranger with Uncle 
Archie, and the discovery that ‘‘ Nurse Humpies” is 
Uncle Archie's sweetheart, are delightful surprises. 
The book ends very happily, and the reader feels much 
better for having made the acquaintance of Bobby. 

Priscilla: A Story for Girls. By KE. Everett- 
Green and H, Louise Bedford. ‘*What a pretty book !” 
we fancy a young lady exclaiming at first sight of this 
volume, for it has, we think, the most daintily-designed 
cover of any prize book of the season. With the con- 
tents, also, she is likely to be thoroughly well pleased. 
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The two experienced authors tell in charming fashion 
the story of the lively Priscilla; her elder and more 
staid sister Ruth; their father, a widowed clergy- 
man, recluse and unsympathetic, their cousin Barbara, 
unable to agree with them; Mallory Pym, a barrister 
needing no practice; his sister Gwendolen, with a 
penchant for social work among the poor; and their 
mother, a lover of society; also Olive Gardner, an 
heiress; Lord Raeburn, and other well-distinguished 
characters. The story, in fact, is what may be de- 
scribed as a novel of the perfectly safe sort. There 
is match-making that fails, and true love whose course 
does not run smooth. We shall not attempt to indi- 
cate the complications which occur; but we feel sure 
readers will not be disappointed when they reach the 
end, and come in view of three or four weddings more 
or less hoped for—some looked for, some unexpected. 
The illustrations are well suited to the book. 

A Vanished Nation. By Herbert Hayens. Again 
Mr. Hayens finds fitting material in a revolutionary 
war in South America, and produces a story in the 
style of which he is a master. The time is 1866, and 
the scene Paraguay, where Francisco Lopez, the dic- 
tator, holds out against the allied forces of Brazil and 
Argentina, until the nation he sought to uphold is 
laid waste and practically blotted out. The story tells 
the adventures of Fred Bannick and some of his relatives 
during this stirring period, until, after the most excit- 
ing adventures, they are all able to return to England, 
except one of Fred’s uncles—a doctor—who died from 
the overstrain of work in the hospital. The book will 
be sure to prove attractive and interesting to boys. 
It is embellished with six excellent illustrations by 
W. B. Wollen, R.L 

The Spanish Brothers. A Tale of the Sixteenth 
Century. By the author of The Czar. (Paper-cover 
edition. 6d.) This book is written with the object of 
describing the rise of the Lutheran movement in Spain 
in the sixteenth century, and the efforts to suppress 
it made by the Roman Church through the means of 
the Holy Inquisition. It paints very vividly the awful 
horrors practised on the Protestants, and the sweetly- 
enduring nobility of the martyrs. To read of the 
cruelties exercised in the name of religion by that fa- 
mous tribunal is indeed enough to make one shuilder ; 
but then there is the compensating gain to see how 
grandly the Protestants were sustained in the hour of 
trial by their faith in their Saviour. The gentle but 
heroic Don Carlos and his brave but. still morally 
feebler brother are well-drawn characters to illustrate 
the history of the movement. 

In Lionland, ‘The Story of Livingstone and 
Stanley. By M. Douglas. This book is not badly com- 
piled, but it has the fatal defect of containing no maps. 
How many boy readers will fetch out an atlas? And 
if they do consult a recent map, they will find all the 
centre of Africa laid out as neatly almost as the counties 
of Enzland. There should, indeed, be two maps—one 
of Africa as known when Livingstone set out, the other 
showing his journeys and those of Stanley. The geo- 
graphical problems they set out to solve are nowhere 
clearly stated; and it is to be feared that a confused 
impression of swamps, fevers, rapids, blacks, and ocea- 
sional lions is all that most readers will carry away. 
Not quite all: Henry Drummond remarked, fifteen 
vears after the death of Livingstone, ‘* that wherever 
David Livingstone’s footsteps are crossed in Africa the 
fragrance of his memory seems to.remain.” The same 
fragrance hangs around every rendering of the tale of 
his gentle and dauntless perseverance, and of the devo- 
tion of his * boy ag 

Havelok the Dane: A Legend of Old Grimsby 
and Lincoln. By Charles W. Whistler, M.R.C.S. 
Mr. Whistler has already given us some excellent 
stories illustrative of early English history. One of 
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these, King Alfred’s Viking, we noticed with cordial 
praise last year. The present volume records, with the 
vigorous romance of the old sagas, the wonderful pre- 
servation of Havelok and his remarkable life of heroic 
adventure. The author has carefully collated the dif- 
ferent versions of the legends of this Danish hero, and 
has cleverly blended them into a narrative of sur 
passing interest. The foundation of Grimsby by Grim 
the fisherman, the foster-father of Havelok, is invested 
with much of probability. The descriptions of King 
Alsi’s court at Lincoln, of the strange bridal when 
Havelok married the Princess Goldberga, and of the 
battle by Tetford Stream, which established the power 
of the Dane in East Anglia, may be mentioned as ex- 
amples of admirable skill in story-telling. The anti- 
quarian and historical research on which Mr. Whistler 
bases his work, tends to give the result some perma- 
nent value without in any way detracting from its 
engrossing interest as a legendary story. The volume 
is enriched with some capital illustrations by W. H 
Margetson. 

A Captain of Irregulars. By Herbert Hayens. In 
this substantial volume we have one of Mr. Hayens’ 
spirited narratives of military adventure in South 
America. The scene is laid in Chili, and the events 
illustrated occur in connection with the war in which 
the Chilians endeavoured to throw off the Spanish yoke, 
the time being from June 1816 to April 1818, when at 
last the Chilians were successful. The story is told by 
Jack Maitland, who goes through many thrilling adven- 
tures, hairbreadth escapes, perilous rescues; and all 
the excitements, horrors, and chances of a persistent 
struggle for freedom are made to pass rapidly before 
our eyes. Jack Maitland thee in rescuing the 
sister of one of his Chilian friends; and though he 
afterwards gets taken prisoner himself, he is at length 
rewarded for this brave rescue by being made Captain 
of Marines on his friend’s ship. The short, crisp para- 
graphs of the author are exactly suited to the quickly- 
moving story, and help one the better to realise the 
character of the wien th warfare, in describing which 
Mr. Hayens is a past master. 8S. Paget’s illustrations 
are extremely effective. 

Twelve Pioneer Missionaries. By George Smith, 
C.1.E., LL.D. Modern missions to the heathen have 
had a course now of about a century, and the time 
has been thought a fitting one for some commemoration 
of the fact. The form in which Dr. Smith, himself a 
veteran in the missionary field, has sought to celebrate 
the centenary seems to us a happy one. He has made a 
selection of twelve typical pioneers in various mission- 
ary fields, beginning with Raymond Lulli, the Spanish 
missionary to the Mohammedans in medieval times 
for, of course, there were missions before those of the 
modern movement. In connection with these lives, the 
writer gives many details of extreme interest concern 
ing the progress, the hindrances, the developments of 
missionary work in India, in West Africa, in the South 
Seas, in Arabia, and elsewhere. No one is better 
qualitied, by intimate knowledge, long experience, and 
by earnestness of spirit, to make such a memorial re 
cord. We have not space to dwell on the separate 
chapters of his valuable and interesting work, but we 
heartily commend it to those seeking for a suitable gift 
to a young man fond of serious rather than light read 
ing. The volume is illustrated by several excellent por 
traits and views reproduced from photographs. 

Terry's Trials and Triumphs. By J. Macdonald 
Oxley. The author of several popular stories of adven 
ture, Mr. Oxley, in this little book, fully maintains his 
reputation. His hero, Terence Ahearn, first appears 
to us as a little Irish urchin on the wharf at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. He has ambitions, however, and his 
ready courage in rescuing from drowning the daughter 
of a wealthy merchant gives him his first opportun'ty- 
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Misfortune seems, however, to be constantly tripping him 
up; but his brave, honest, kindly character enables him 
to win friends wherever fate casts him, and so he issues 
triumphantly from successive difficulties. The time of 
the story is during the American Civil War, and some 
of the maritime events of that conflict—especially the 
doings of the Confederate ram Merrimac and the 
Federal ironclad Monitor—are vividly portrayed. This 
is a capital boys’ book, and is capitally illustrated. 

The Courteous Knight, and Other Tales, bor- 
rowed from Spenser and Malory. By KE. Edwardson. 
The longest ot these old-world tales—that of Sir Cali- 
dore, the most courteous of the knights of Queen 
Gloriana in Fairyland—is adapted from portions of 
Books VI. and VII. of The Faerie Queene. Others are 
taken from other parts of Spenser’s works, and a few 
are from Malory’s Morte d Arthur. The stories are 
told in a simple style, and yet with something of that 
distinctive literary tone which belongs to their sources. 
Such a book may well form an introduction to the 
classical works of Spenser and Malory. It is abun- 
dantly illustrated in an artistic fashion by Robert 
Hope, and bound in a very tastefully decorated cover. 

A Goodly Heritage. By K. M. Eady. This isa 
beautiful story of family life, illustrating the mischief 
that comes from pride and an unforgiving temper, and 
the peace and happiness that may be secured by self- 
sacrifice. The characters of Harold Vivian, the hero, 
Hester Morrison and her sister Theo, and of Mrs. 
Stormont are cleverly drawn, and the incidents of the 
story are skilfully interwoven. The book is tastefully 
bound, and contains two pleasing illustrations by Percy 
Tarrant. It is very suitable for elder girls. 

A Story of Seven. By Bridget Penn. Molly, the 
eldest of a family of seven children, is eleven years old. 
Her father and mother are staying abroad, and Aunt 
Alice takes charge of the seven. Molly resolves to 
write a book, which tells in a very frank fashion of 
the serapes into which the children get, chiefly through 
the adventurous spirit of Molly and her brother 9 
They are indeed a set of pickles, thoroughly petted and 
spoiled by Aunt Alice, who loves them and wins their 
love. Some of their scrapes are of a serious kind, but 
the childish naiveté with which they are related makes 
the story a very good specimen of an enjoyable kind of 
humour. It closes with the return of the parents, the 
children being hugged with loving delight, while their 
rather crusty grandfather exclaims, ‘‘ What extra- 
ordinary things children are!” The book contains a 
number of effective illustrations. 

The Abbey on the Moor. By Lucie E. Jackson. 
In plot, incident, and character-development, this story 
has all the elements of a clever novel. It is well told; 
it moves rapidly; it has exciting adventures, pathetic 
scenes, and a healthy moral tone. Elder girls or boys 
(or should we say young ladies and gentlemen?) will 
read the book with almost breathless interest, and may 
learn from it many lessons as to conduct and feeling. Its 
frontispiece and vignette title-page are pleasing illustra- 
tions, and the volume has an attractive appearance. 

Three Babies. By R. B. Wainwright. The fact 
that three babies were born on the same day forms the 
thread of the story. The social rank of the babies is 
varied. One belongs to a wealthy member of Parlia- 
ment, another to a baker, and the third to a coster- 
monger. The baby born in the slums is bonnie and 
beautiful. The frivolous society woman, the mother 
of the first baby, is transformec by maternal duties, 
and her grief at the loss of her baby makes her human 
andl sympathetic, and she befriends the baker’s sickly 

nm and the costermonger’s blooming daughter. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, AND FERRIER. 


Thomas Campbell. By J. Cuthbert Hadden. 
iis biography is one of the ‘‘ Famous Scots Series.” 
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Mr. Hadden has taken great pains with his work, and 
gives us a very interesting, if somewhat unsatistactory, 
life of Campbell. We say unsatisfactory, not in the 
sense of impugning the work of Mr. Hadden, but rather 
in regard to the subject. After reading and weighing 
fully the biography, we come necessarily to the con- 
clusion that Campbell’s position as a ‘* Famous Scot ” 
is hardly so high as we had imagined. Mr. Hadden re- 
views his faults, his weaknesses, his powers, his works, 
and summarises him as a ‘‘ third-rate poet.” Still, his 
famous and inspiring battle pieces will live in the heart 
of every Briton, and will undoubtedly largely con 
tribute to that love of country and that patriotic spirit 
which is so evident to-day. In this sense, therefore, 
Campbell will remain a ‘* Famous Scot.” 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON, LIMITED. 


Heroes of the Nineteenth Century. Two vols. 
Each of these handsome, attractively bound, well-illus 
trated books introduces us to four of the most prominent 
figures of the century; and the embarrassing task of 
choosing the heroes, from the glittering galaxy with 
which the annals of our times are studded, has been 
admirably done. Vol. I.—Wellington, Garibaldi, Grant, 
and Gordon. Vol. Il.—Nelson, Napier, Roberts, and 
Livingstone. Such are the famous names which the 
happy young recipient will find inscribed upon these 
magnificent gift books in letters of gold. British boys 
are all more or less hero-worshippers; and at the 
present moment, when so many are following with 
breathless interest the deeds of some gallant hero of 
their own kith and kin, our boys are doubtless more 
than ever fervent and heartfelt in their honest admira- 
tion of the brave. 

In the volumes before us they will find traced for 
them the life of Wellington, the great hero who check- 
mated Napoleon, and spoiled his ghastly war-game 
upon the vast blood-stained chess-board of Europe. 
Next, Garibaldi, the liberator of Italy, whose noble 
achievements are here worthily chosen as a means of 
widening out our sympathies beyond the limits of our 
own race and nation. Then comes Grant, the stern 
Yankee hero, with his thin, firm-set lips, his iron deter- 
mination, his adamantine pluck, to remind our boy 
readers of the racial affinity which creates a natural, 
inevitable Anglo-American alliance of hearts. And 
lastly—perhaps the best-loved hero of all—Gordon, the 
Bayard of our century, the priceless life, ‘‘ cast as 
rubbish to the void.” What bitterness to think that our 
wavering hesitation, our weak, emasculated supineness, 
our slow, stupid British phlegm, could only be roused 
into energetic action when too late, too late! The last 
page of the hero’s diary, given here in facsimile, is a 
page to be read even now with tears of shame. 

The second volume opens appropriately with mighty 
Nelson, the ruling spirit of our naval greatness, the 
spirit which we trust ‘shall start from every wave” 
when stress and trial come. From him we turn to 
sallant Napier, the conqueror of Scinde; and to Lord 
Roberts, the splendid hero of Candahar, who still lives 
to enjoy the — gratitude, and admiration of his 
countrymen. The view of war taken in this work is 
that of ‘‘a blot upon civilisation,” to be got rid of by 
Christian nations as speedily as possible. This is more 
easily said than done. It is preferable, perhaps, to 
regard war as a horrid necessity, to be minimised and 
mitigated as far as possible, but not to be eliminated, 
For a ruling race, it is probably safer to keep in view 
the nameless horrors which might arise from effeminate 
weakness, decadence, and defeat. Vir victis/ 

To conclude the work, to prove that peace’has its 
neroes as well as war, we have the life of Livingstone, 
the heroic missionary-traveller, roaming, during years 
of solitude and isolation, the unknown wilds of Africa, 
bearing a charmed life amid a thousand difficulties 
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and perils, overcoming weakness and disease by grim 
tenacity of purpose, uuntie hostile savages by the 
simple power of his presence, and so often, so marvel- 
lously preserved from harm, that we can almost fancy 
him surrounded and rendered invulnerable, like a 
mythological hero of old, by a magic halo. 

Told in the Twilight. Stories to tell to Children, 
with Drawings by Blanche McManus. This is a real 
child’s book, not a specious pretence got up to attract 
their elders. The stories are ‘*‘ Undine,” ‘‘ Rip Van 
Winkle,” ‘*The Swineherd,” ‘* Dick Whittington,” 
‘** Dragon of Wantley” (in verse), ‘‘ Voyage to Fairy- 
land,” ‘**‘ Ugly Dackling,” ‘* Robin Hood,” ‘* The Dis- 
contented Pendulum,” and Browning's ‘‘ Pied Piper.” 
The print and paper are excellent, and each story has 
a full-page picture, which admirably embodies its spirit 
and gives delightful detail even where the general effect 
is not quite graceful. The attitude of Whittington’s 
cat, her fore paws clasped round his neck, and hind 
paws resting in his hand, is admirable; but is it not 
a slip to show a dome in the city of London ‘in the 
reign of King Edward the Third”? — Little Undine 
talking with the wave is charming, but her story and 
the next are so condensed as to be less interesting than 
those that follow. All, however, are well told, in 
simple, graphic style, and could be read to children as 
they staud. The ‘ Pied Piper,” of course, stands on 
its own merits, but the happy selection of it for this 
volume will make it familiar to a new circle of readers. 
The book is wonderfully good value for its low price 
of half a crown. 

THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 

The Harvest of a Quiet Eye. By the Rev. J. R. 
Vernon, M.A. This new edition of a work very favour. 
ably known will form a suitable present for elder 
scholars, and for young people just leaving school. 
It includes about a dozen papers written in a thought- 
ful, suggestive, pleasing style, dealing with the aspect 
of nature at different periods of the year, and tracing 
out in an easy fashion the analogies between nature and 
the course of human life. The author is evidently a 
loving observer of the habits of plants and animals, and 
of natural phenomena generally, and he has the art of 
drawing from his observations lessons which may well 
impress the minds of his readers, and encourage them 
to careful observation and thoughtful consideration of 
the many interesting objects in the world around them. 
The book is tastefully bound, and nicely illustrated 
with two etchings. 

“I Believe.” By the Most Rev. James Edward 
Cowell, Lord Bishop of Calcutta. It seems well to 
include this little work among the season’s gift books, 
for it is in some sort Dr. Welldon’s parting gift to his 
old boys at Harrow, being inscribed by him ‘‘ To the 
Boys who were educated at Harrow School during 
my Headmastership.” It consists of six chapters ex- 
planatory and illustrative of the successive parts of 
the Apostles’ Creed. In reading them one is struck 
by the extreme clearness of statement, the aptness of 
-llustration, and above all by the note of sincerity 
which pervades the whole buok. Nothing could be 
better as a simple guide to religious belief for youths 
just entering on the battle of life. It is held by many 
that children attending our elementary schools are for 
the most part too young to comprehend any teaching 
of religious dogmas. Nevertheless, many teachers have 
to make the attempt to give dogmatic teaching, and we 
feel bound to say that this book of Bishop Welldon’s 
seems to us likely to prove very usefully suggestive to 
such teachers. The author “intended so to explain 
the truths of theology that the young may understand 
them and feel them to be reasonable.” He appears to 
us to have succeeded in a remarkable degree in attain- 
ing this object. 
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GRANT RICHARDS. 
The Realms of Gold. By John Dennis. The 


**realms of gold” to which this book purports to be 
a guide do not include Klondyke, the Rand, or any 
similar El Dorado. The title refers, rather, to the rich 
treasure lands of poesy and imaginative literature, 
which lie open to all who have the mind to visit them ; 
and to these lands, we are bound to say, the book 
affords trustworthy guidance, which is evidently based 
on intimate knowledge of the ground, and inspired by 
loving appreciation of the treasures to be found there. 
In the course of six somewhat desultory chats enriched 
by well-chosen specimen passages, by eloquent com- 
ment and luminous criticism, Mr. Dennis introduces 
the reader to nearly all that is best in our noble English 
literature. The man who has not acquired a taste for 
poetry and works of imagination, or who has ceased to 
cultivate it, undoubtedly misses much that adds grace 
and beauty to life. The Hon. James Bryce, in an 
address on reading, strongly emphasised the importance 
of poetry as an essential part of every man’s reading ; 
ond we are told that Darwin regretted in his later 
years that he had been led by his absorbing devotion 
to scientific study to abandon his earlier habit of read- 
ing Shakespeare. For reasons such as these we are 
glad to recommend this stimulating guide to youthful 
students of English literature. 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 
The Children’s Study: Canada. By J. N. 


M‘Ilwraith. Reviewing books of this series is quite 
a pleasure. The last noticed in these columns was 
Spain, and now we have before us, very oppor- 
tunely, a little volume on Canada. The creating, 
the building up, and the taking care of a great col- 
ony, when told as brightly and as suitably as in 
these pages, is most attractive subject-matter for the 
young. The book contains twenty chapters comprised 
in four parts, of which the first takes the reader to the 
end of the sixteenth century; the second, to the end 
of the seventeenth; the third, to the end of the 
eighteenth ; and the fourth, to that page in the history 
of the Dominion when she can dutifully, yet proudly, 
say that line of Kipling’s which stands over the final 
chapter as its heading, ‘‘ Daughter am I in my mother’s 
house, but mistress in my own.” No intelligent child 
ean read the earlier chapters without becoming clearly 
conscious of the romance that underlies history. 

The book in every respect is a first-rate child’s his- 
tory, and makes one wish to be young again, to learn 
such lessons in such a fashion. 

The Children’s Study: Old Tales from Greece. 
By Alice Zimmern. (Second edition.) When the first 
edition of this little work was noticed in our columns, 
some time ago, we anticipated that a second edition 
would soon be called for. Miss Zimmern has done her 
task so thoroughly and so suitably that we heartily 
join in her wish that the book may become a “reader” 
in school, and also a chosen volume for home reading. 
It is a long time since we read Charles Kingsley'’s 
Greek Heroes, written for his children somewhere in 
the mid-century ; but if memory may be trusted, there 
is something here of the simple, bright style which 
characterised that happy raconteur. - Another com- 
parison comes naturally to those who know the kind 
of mythology literature that served in the best English 
schools in the earliest years of the present century. 
One might almost know the whole history of educational 
progress since then by comparing, say, Andrew Tooke’s 
popular manual with this of Miss Zimmern’s. Girton 
is justified of her children if they continue to work in 
the direction of supplying the young with necessary 
knowledge free from the least suspicion of taint. 

The printing, the paper, and the binding are all as 
good as in the other books of this series. 
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EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 
N.U.T. NOTES, ETC. 


BY T. B. ELLERY, F.R.G.S., 


President of the National Union of Teachers, 1895-96. 


To the Memory of } A sap blow has befallen the Church 
Honoured Veterans.{ Schoolmasters’ and Schoolmistresses’ 
Benevolent Institution in the death of its deeply-respected 
secretary, Mr. G. W. Perry ; and quite as heavy a loss has 
the Central Council of the N.U.T. Benevolent Fund sus- 
tained in the almost sudden death of its former chairman, 
Mr. C. J. Dawson, B.A. 

Both were held in great esteem by all who had the privi- 
lege of their friendship, both worked unceasingly in the 
interests of teachers and their families, and both were 
placed beneath the sod on the same day. Frequently has 
the writer of these Notes met Mr. Perry at the meetings of 
the Directors of the Educational Newspaper Company ; still 
more frequently has he met Mr. Dawson at the meetings of 
the N.U.T. Executive and of the Council of the Funds, where 
the veteran’s advice was sought and valued at all times. 
Only a few days before he died he was at his post at Russell 
Square, apparently as keen and almost as vigorous as he 
had ever been. As a mark of respect, the Executive of the 
Union adjourned on Saturday, December 2, from 12.30 until 
2, during which time the last solemn rites were being ob- 
served. 

Acceptances of the It has been said in these columns 
Superannuation Act, 1898. on many occasions that the criti- 
cisms of the Act, and of the Union’s leaders in connection 
therewith, proceeded from a few only, and that these indi- 
viduals would be among the first to “accept” the Act. 
“Teachers will remain outside,” said these good people. 
They will be somewhat astonished to find that over 48,000 
have notified to the Department their intention to accept 
the terms offered. One is glad to observe from the official 
letter that “ My Lords” are not making it difficult for late 
comers to avail themselves of the provisions of the Act. 
Since September 30 over 1,700 have given some sort of ex- 
cuse for late notification, and their names have been duly 
entered. It is clear, therefore, that every one who can say 
he (or she) did not quite understand the terms of the Act, 
or was ill at the time the form should have gone in, or was 
waiting to see if anything special would be done for the 
“Old Guard,” or had not had an opportunity of having 
the Act explained to him (or her), or had, through family 
troubles, put the form aside and forgotten it—every one who 
can say this, or make any other reasonable excuse, will be 
received into the fold! There are still some waverers. This 
decision of the Department should enable them to act with- 
out further delay; and it must be remembered that no 
excuse, however good, can be accepted after March 31, 1900. 
Let that be quite clear. 

The “Old Guara.” | Phe Superannuation Committee reported 

to the Executive on December 2 that 
the number of teachers who had filled up Form 105—that is, 
the form relating to the “Old Guard ”—was 715. It seems 
stranve that when these older teachers are criticising the 
Executive for doing little or nothing in their interests, they 
then.selves do not even trouble to fill up a form which would 
give just the information required. Surely a greater num- 

‘Tt than 715 should have replied. The forms received at 
Russ«|| Square have been carefully examined, and the follow- 
mg ccalysis has been prepared :— 





Of the 715— 

1. Five teachers were certificated in or before 1851, but 
none of them is at work in school now. 

2. 319 were certificated before May 9, 1862. 
120 were pupil teachers in 1851. 

3. 322 were certificated after May 9, 1862, but 304 of 
these were pupil teachers before that date. One was 
a pupil teacher in 1851; seven were teaching or in 
training colleges, but not certificated ; five are doubt- 
ful, the answers not being clear. 

4. 66 were certificated in the 'Seventies. Of these, 38 
were pupil teachers before May 9, 1862; two were 
pupil teachers before 1851; one was an assistant in 
1848 ; one began teaching in 1848 ; one was engaged 
in teaching for six years, one for seven years, two 
for ten years, two for twelve years, one for thirteen 
years, and two for twenty years before certificate 
examination. 

5. Three were certificated in the Eighties. Of these, one 
was a pupil teacher in 1851, and one a pupil teacher 
in 1859. The third was born in 1861! (This gentle- 
man has evidently a keen sense of humour.) 

The figures are certainly interesting, but how much more 
interesting and conclusive would they have been if ald had 
taken the trouble to reply. It is always the same in Union 
matters: do what you will, work as hard as you like, a large 
number will always decline to put pen to paper. This apathy 
costs the Union money, time, pad energy ; and then, when 
the results are disappointing, the Executive is blamed for 
the failure. 

A Proposed “Old ( The Executive of the N.U.T. has agreed 
Guard” Deputation.{ to ask the Education Department to 
receive a deputation on the subject of Pensions for the Older 
Teachers. Many of these were at work in school years before 
they received their certificates. Those years will not be in- 
cluded under the head of “ Recorded Service.” In other 
cases, the schools were not under inspection, and so on. 
The teachers concerned have undoubtedly a strong case, 
when they ask the Department and the Treasury to count 
for the purposes of a pension all their years of service in 
school, both before and after the date of certification. 

Then there is, of course, the still more important question 
—to many of them—of the pension “not exceeding two- 
thirds of the salary at the time of retirement.” These 
teachers say they have a legal claim, and some are disposed 
to fight the matter out in the law courts. It is highly im- 
probable, however, that we shall hear much of law proceed. 
ings. At any rate, all concerned hope that before those 
steps are taken everything possible will be done to bring 
about a peaceful and amicable settlement of the question. 
These eal senate of the state have a real grievance. They 
began work under promise of a pension. They have under- 
stood all along that this pension might run to two-thirds of 
the salary at the time of retirement. If they are in error, 
they have been cruelly deceived, and this should be remem- 
bered by the Education Department and the Treasury when 
the matter again comes under their notice. 

Central Classes for } Circular 421, “Central Classes for Pupil 

Pupil Teachers. { ‘T'eachers,” makes the somewhat start- 
ling admission that there is not at present at the Education 
Department a complete list of the pupil-teacher centres or 
of their correspondents. The inspectors are therefore asked 
to send up a list of such centres now existing, together with 
the name and address of the correspondent. ‘There will be 
in future “ Form 9, P.T.C.” (Managers’ Returns) and “ Form 
10, P.T.C.” (Her Majesty's Inspector's Report), both coming 
into use after July 1900. The former gives (1) the names of 
the teachers employed ; (2) number of pupil teachers under 
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instruction ; (3) times and subjects of instruction, with dates 
of vacations, a list of the text-books used, and the number 
of pupil teachers examined during the year by the Science 
and Art Department in drawing, physiography, or other 
science subjects ; (4) particulars as to premises and apparatus 
(dimensions of rooms, library, educational museum, offices, 
cloakrooms, and lavatories); (5) particulars as to manage- 
ment, fees charged, etc., etc. This form will be filled up and 
sent to the Education Department on, or immediately after, 
the 3lst July, and “My Lords” will pass it on to the inspec- 
tor for the district, who, in his turn, is to make a report on 
the classes. It is clear from all this that the Department is 
determined to make the centre system a success—a decision 
which will be welcomed by all those who have at heart the 
best interests of the lads and lasses who are to be the head 
and class teachers of the future. 

The New Blue Book on / The Blue Book just issued is in some 

Rural Education.  ( respects extremely interesting. 
Here and there we find a tribute to the teacher’s work and 
character, and in many places facts and figures which will 
be useful to those who revel in statistics. Let us see what 
“My Lords” have to say on rural education : 

**An Act has been passed to amend the School Attendance 
Act of 1893. This Act raises the age of exemption from school 
attendance from eleven to twelve; but it also provides that, 
under certain conditions, children employed in agriculture may 
be partially exempted at the former limit of eleven. We are of 
opinion that it is not impossible to reconcile a certain degree of 
employment of children in the field with proper progress in educa- 
tion; and that the solution which has proved satisfactory in some 
other countries may (under proper safeguards) be applied to 
England, with a view to prolonging the education of country 
children over a further term of years, without incidentally de- 
barring them from an early apprenticeship to the practical duties 
of their calling. The Act permits the number of separate at- 
tendances in a single year to be considerably reduced, provided 
that the whole period of school life is extended to the age of 
thirteen.” . 

This is a new departure concerning which it may reason- 
ably be expected rural teachers will have something to say. 
What, for example, does that gallant champion of the 
“Rurals,’ Mr. Gale of East Dereham, think of it? His 
comments will be worth reading. 
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NOTES FROM THE NORTH. 


Now that the time for acceptance or rejection of the Super- 
annuation Act approaches, considerable interest is being 
taken in its provisions. As a rule, I think there is every 
likelihood of the younger members of the profession accept- 
ing the Act in the well-grounded hope that very great im- 
provements in it will be effected. Though this is the case, 
there is little doubt that the percentage of acceptances will 
be considerably less than in England. Of the ae teachers 
the greater number will not take advantage of the Act. 
For the purpose of drawing public attention to the more 
important delecta, the Superannuation Committee of the 
Educational Institute of Scotland have organised a series of 
provincial meetings at which these should be discussed. The 
first of these meetings was held at Glasgow, under the 
wesidency of Mr. William Blackstock, President of the 
Institute and Convener of the Superannuation Committee. 
In all probability the other meetings will homologate the 
resolutions there adopted. It may be interesting, therefore, 
to direct attention to the motions passed. The meeting was 
unanimously of opinion that the satisfaction of the Institute 
with the acknowledgment by Government of the principle of 
superannuation should be recorded ; but the meeting felt that 
the State allowance was insufficient, and that the pension did 
not bear an adequate proportion to the average salary of 
teachers at the age of retiral. To meet this it was proposed 
that in the interests of existing teachers who, having accepted 
the Superannuation Act, were compelled to retire at sixty- 
five years of age, it was desirable that the Government should 
make further provision so as to enable them to retire on a 
total annual pension equal to that to be received by future 
teachers, This it was thought could be done by a ‘Treasury 


minute, and legislation in the matter was not therefore 
necessary. This as a matter of justice is much desiderated, 
for with the salaries enjoyed by many in Scotland it is 
absurd to suppose that £46 is anything like adequate. 

Secondary teachers have been placed in a very hard 
yosition by the Act. For be it noted that in Scotland the 
~— majority of teachers in secondary schools are certificated, 
and have passed through the same training as those in 
elementary schools. In the interests of secondary schools it 
is feared that, if the teachers in them are not allowed to par- 
ticipate in the Act, teachers will not be found willing to pass 
from the one class of schools to the other as freely as they 
do at present. The meeting held that the provisions of the 
Superannuation Act should therefore be extended to include 
the teachers in secondary schools and the teachers of special 
subjects whose time is fully occupied in teaching in State- 
recognised schools. 

With regard to women teachers, there is a strong feeling 
throughout Scotland that the age for retirement is too high, 
and that an option should be introduced. It may be pointed 
out that on this subject opinion is not quite undivided: 
in Edinburgh, I understand, there is a strong opposition 
to the adoption of an option. The Glasgow meeting, how- 
ever, unanimously passed the resolution that it should be 
optional for women to retire on a reasonable pension after 
the age of fifty-five years. In Edinburgh this resolution 
was adopted, after much discussion, by a majority. The 
feeling of the opposition is due to the fact that the word 
“reasonable ” is so very indefinite, and that if an optional age 
is introduced, compulsory retirement at that age will become 
the rule rather than the exception. Around this motion so 
far the only difference of opinion has been expressed. 

While the hope has been expressed that existing teachers 
would receive an equal pension with future teachers, the 
goal of the teacher's desire with regard to the Act has been 
put down at a retiring allowance equal to two-thirds of the 
teacher’s salary on retiring. This allowance, it is pointed 
out, has been given in the case of nearly every other depart- 
ment of public service ; and unless and until teachers receive 
the same recognition, there should be no halt called in the 
agitation movement. 

To secure these changes, it was also moved that the co- 
operation of members of Parliament, Parliamentary can- 
didates, School Boards, and other educational authorities 
should be obtained. 

The meetings so far have been most successful, the audi- 
ences have been large and enthusiastic, and there is every 
prospect of much good accruing from them. There can be 
little doubt that, as a result of these conferences, many more 
teachers will accept the Act than were at first inclined to do 
so, and as a consequence the influence brought to bear for 
improvements on the points discussed will be greater. Public 
opinion has to be educated ; but when we find Boards adver- 
tising as an inducement—and no doubt largely on account of 
the great dearth of male teachers of which I had occasion to 
speak last month—that the superannuation premiums will 
be paid ; when we find one of the largest Boards in Scotland 
proposing to pay the premiums of certain, if not all, of the 
teachers in their service, there is every reason to believe 
that public opinion is being rapidly formed, and that, as a 
result, the teachers of Scotland, when they have to give up 
their certificates, will find themselves pretty well off as re- 
gards their pensions. 

—Sr 2d Pet e~ 


EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 
E.I.S. NOTES, ETC. 


BY JAMES PATERSON, 
Ex- Vice-President of the Educational Institute of Scotland. 


Professor Laurie | Iv his introductory lecture to the Class of 
on the New Code.{ Education in Edinburgh University, Pro- 
fessor Laurie took as his subject “The Scottish Code of 1899, 
and other Matters.” There were, in the professor’s opinion, 
no defects in the Code itself, but there were grave risks of 
failure, and he suggested frequent conferences of teachers on 
the best way of carrying out the educational purposes of the 
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State. The Merit Certificate, according to the professor, is 
not the bare and bald thing that some seem to think it. The 
worthy holder of that certificate would give evidence of being 
better educated, in so for as a school could educate, than any 
other boy of the same age in Europe. 
ANew Training ) It is proposed to establish a training 
College. { college Mr teachers in connection with 
University College, Dundee. 
Sioyd Association } The Annual Meeting of the Educational 
of Scotland. { Handwork or Sloyd Association of Scot- 
land was held lately in Allan Glen’s School, Glasgow. Mr. 
John G. Kerr, M.A., the president, occupied the chair, and 
the meeting was well attended. The secretary reported that 
the work of the year had been exceedingly satisfactory, and 
that about fifty new members had been added. The chair- 
man remarked that the great development of instruction in 
woodwork was shown by the fact that the Government grant 
for this subject had risen from £600 in 1891 to nearly 
£40,000 last year. Mr. John Adams, M.A., B.Se., rector of 
the Free Church Training College, Glasgow, delivered an 
interesting address on various theoretical points connected 
with the movement. 
Brechin Branch, } At the last quarterly meeting of the Brechin 
E. { Branch of the E.LS., Mr. Alexander 
Menzies, rector of Webster’s Seminary, Kirriemuir, read a 
paper on “Thoroughness of Work, and How to Get it.” 
Mr. Menzies began with a sketch of the history of the codes 
of the past six-and-twenty years, which he denounced in no 
measured terms. After a long and persistent struggle, he 
said, they had gained a measure of freedom which but a 
few years ago they could hardly have dreamt of, and it now 
became them to consider how they were to profit by the 
change. Under the new system they would have a reason- 
able amount of time in which to do a reasonable amount 
of work, and he counselled teachers to take advantage of 
this liberty, more particularly in laying the foundation of 
the various subjects taught. Let them keep steadily in 
view that an immense taking of pains in the initial stages 
would save an enormous amount of trouble and worry in 
the advanced stages, and would prove the only royal road to 
thoroughness of educational work. 


Superannuation. Already a teacher has been granted under 


the Superannuation Act a disablement 
allowance of £43, 16s. per annum, after thirty-eight years’ 
recorded service. 
A Teachers’ ) The Glasgow Branch of the Institute has issued 
War Fund. ( an appeal to teachers on behalf of the wives 
and dependants of soldiers and reservists, and of the widows 
and orphans of those who may be killed or die of wounds 
(uring the present war operations in South Africa. In 
view of the many different forms in which teachers will be 
called upon to subscribe, it is proposed to limit the sub- 
scription to one shilling per month for a period of about 
six months. Though the fund has been initiated by the local 
association of the E.I.S., the appeal is made to all teachers. 
The moneys received will be handed over to some of the 
recognised agencies for distribution. 
Celebration of Mr. J. G. Thomson's i A conversazione and dance 
Presidency of the E.LS8. { took place lately in the 
Masonic Temple, Greenock, under the auspices of the Ren- 
frewshire Branch of the E.LS., for the purpose of commemo- 
rating Mr. J. G. Thomson’s presidency a the Educational 
Institute, when he was made the recipient of a gold badge 
by the members of the branch. There was a large attend- 
‘nee, testifying to the popularity of Mr. Thomson. Mr. 
Ingram, Greenock, a former pupil, in making the presenta- 
tion, spoke in very laudatory terms of Mr. Thomson, and 
expressed the hope of all present that he might be long 
spared to go out and in among them and help them with his 
“age counsel, Mr. Thomson, in replying, sketched his work 
during his year of office, and showed that the position had 
been no sinecure. In concluding he put in a plea for teachers 
and their professional organisation, and stated his belief that 


better days await teachers, when they will be better under- 
stool, and their work more highly appreciated. ‘The hasten- 
ing of that time, he said, depended largely on the solidarity 


of their professional union, the Educational’ Institute of 


Scotland. 
sata. | A meeting of the Federation Council of the Scottish 
“Assistant Teachers’ Association was lately held in 
Glasgow, Mr. Charles M‘Donald, M.A., the president, occu 
pying the chair. A proposal to issue a pamphlet in view of 
the approaching School Board elections was adopted. Mr. 
Alexander Small, president of the Glasgow district, was 
uppointed to read the Assistants’ Paper at the forthcoming 
E.1.S8. Congress. Mr. Dickson, Edinburgh, was empowered 
to issue circulars to obtain information on two points 
(1) the number of applications received by Boards in reply 
to their advertisements for teachers, and (2) the number of 
Boards that had agreed to pay the superannuation premium 
without making any deduction from the teachers’ salaries. 
He was also asked to write for the pamphlet an article on 
the subject. 
Physical Training ) The second quarterly meeting of the Ayr- 

in Schools. { shire Branch of the Institute, held in 
Ayr Academy, was addressed by Mr. George Cruden, M.A., 
Aberdeen, on “ Physical Training in Schools.” The lecturer 
discussed at some length what should be aimed at in physi- 
cal training, and pointed out the importance of a regular 
system being adopted in the schools. He urged the teachers 
present to do what they could in their aneure districts to 
influence public opinion as to the great educational value of 
the subject. By means of a suitable series of movements, 
he said, the children’s young lives would be rendered more 
bright and happy ; and when they grew up, the state itself 
would receive its reward in the possession of a more robust 
race of men and women, better fitted for their duties of 
citizenship, and trained in habits of obedience to and respect 
for law and order. 
) The candidates for the parliamentary repre 
sean { sentation of the po we of Clackmannan 
and Kinross were interviewed by the Parliamentary Com 
mittee of the Institute on the usual questions regarding 
pensions and protection from arbitrary and capricious dis- 
missals. The answers of both gentlemen were considered 
quite satisfactory. 
Dr. Ross, | At the monthly meeting of the Glasgow School 

{ Board, the chairman intimated the resignation 
of Dr. Ross as a member of the Board. Dr. Ross, he said, 
had been a very valuable colleague for five years, and it was 
a privilege to be associated with a gentleman of his eminence 
in literature and education. The Board sincerely lamented 
the cause that had necessitated his resignation, and hoped 
that he might yet be spared to take an in the work to 
which he was so much Eeoete Members of the Institute, 
remembering all that Dr. Ross has done for its interests, 
will cordially join in the wish that Dr. Ross may speedily 
be restored to health and to the service of the cause of 
education. 
—* 2 rt Pa ta 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


BY E. E. FOURNIER D’ALBE, B.SC., A.R.C.S, 


M PAUL MIEILLE contributes to Les Pyrénées a 
l ‘1. strongly-worded article on the liberty of instrue- 
tion. M. Mieille states his case thus: “If we do not 
wish to lapse into anarchy pure and simple, we must 
recognise that every government has the right and the 
duty to pay close attention to national education, and, by 
directing it in conformity with the wishes of the country, 
to make it serve the consolidation of the institutions which 
it is charged with defending...... The question reduces itself 
to this: Does an official, whether he be magistrate, professor, 
officer, financier, or engineer, not accept, together with his 
office, the duty of loyalty towards the government which 
pays him?” M. Mieille, in stating the case thus bluntly, 
shows up its weakness in rather a strong light. Suppose 
the government is changed! Then, if his a were 
rigidly carried out, either the whole of the educational and 
civil service would have to be changed, or the “loyalty” 
would have to be transferred. In one case you would have 
corruption, in another hypocrisy in the public service. Let 
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the State pay for good teaching, as it pays for good rifles, 
and leave the teachers their private convictions. The 
Republic, over-centralised as it is, should need no venial 
sentunent to keep it together. 


* * * * * * 


In reviewing a Treatise on Tamil Philology, written by 
Professor Seshagiri Sastri, M.A., The Educational Review of 
Madras recalls an old story, how, in the flourishing days of 
the Academy at Madura, Siva appeared in disguise in the 
senate to defend one of his devotees, on whose behalf he had 
written a verse. Being driven into a corner by a fault- 
finding majority, the angry god threw off his disguise, and 
stood revealed with his third eye, whereupon the president 
uttered these memorable words: “A fault is a fault, though 
Siva be the offender.” The story is to illustrate the high 
culture which Tamil bad reached in the ancient times, and 
its grammatical accuracy. “Tamil,” says Dr. Caldwell, “the 
most highly cultivated ab intra of all the Dravidian idioms, 
can dispense with Sanskrit altogether, if needs be, and not 
only stand alone, but flourish without its aid.” * 


* * * * * * 


Just before the war broke out, there appeared in The 
Educational News (Cape Town) a large bi-lingual advertise- 
ment for teachers, inserted by the Transvaal Government, 
and beginning as follows : 


‘*‘ONDERWIJZERS voor de Staatsscholen op de Gepro- 
clameerde Goudvelden in de Zuid-Afrikaansche Republiek 
in termen van Wet No. 15, 1896.” 


**Teachers for the State Schools on the Proclaimed 
Goldtields in the South African Republic, in terms of Act 
No. 15, 1896.” 


The salaries range from £150 to £350. A thorough 
knowledge of English or Dutch, or both, is required. Some 
of the qualifications are significant: “Certificates of suc- 
cessfully-passed teachers’ examinations (those of recognised 
training colleges preferred), of membership of a Protestant 
Christian Church, of good moral behaviour up to date of 
application and covering at least the last two years; a 
declaration of the applicant’s willingness to pass one of the 
teachers’ examinations of the South African Republic not 
later than two years after appointment; a declaration of the 
—— religious creed, of his intention to educate the 
children in Christian respect for the government and the 
laws of the country, and of his being willing to become a 
naturalised burgher of the Republic ; a short biography, in 
which mention must be made of the places where applicant 
has resided since his (or her) sixteenth year.” 


* * * * * * 


The following particulars of the educational system of the 
Orange Free State are furnished by the Aligemeine Deutsche 
Lelverzeitung :—Education is compulsory. Books are fur- 
nished by the Government at cost price, poor children being 
supplied free. Besides town and village schools, the Gov- 
ernment also os puis so-called peripatetic schools. These 
schools are started in a Boer farm as soon as the number of 
pupils reaches a minimum of ten. The Government then 
sends a teacher to the place, with a monthly salary of £10, 
in addition to the school fees, which amount to about four 
shillings per child per month. ~Destitute children are in- 
structed free. These peripatetic schools may be transferred 
after three months to another farm, provided the latter is 
more than five miles from the nearest fixed school. In the 
towns and villages the teacher has a fixed salary, and the 
Government contributes towards the maintenance of desti- 
tute children. As regards subjects of instruction, they con- 
sist of the three R's, music, and Bible knowledge. In the 
town schools, grammar, South African history, and a little 
geograph) are added, as well as drawing and English in the 
iigher classes. In every district there is an educational 
council, consisting of three or four members, whose duty it 
is to visit every school in the district once a quarter. A 
Government inspector comes once a year to conduct a public 
examination. 


OUR FRENCH AND GERMAN PRIZE 
COMPETITION. 


Prize Editor—W. T. Tuompson, B.A. (Lonp.), French and 
German Honours. 


RESULT OF THE DECEMBER COMPETITION. 
French. 


THE prize is awarded to ‘‘ Relma,” the pseudonym of Elma E. 
Mongin, 13 Cornwall Road, Stroud Green, London, N. 

First Class.—Ma foi, Professeur, Cedar, Avoine, Tibbie, Cesar, 
Immerito, Duplex, Reuben Butler, Marzavan, Léonie, Automo- 
bile, Polly, Dr. Dee, Crockitwuds, Gecko, Madge, Floradora, 
Merrythought, Alfred de Vigny, Atlantis, W.M.E., Lunette, 
Sarah, Rustica, Teufelsdrickh, St. Cuthbert’s, Jeanne, Amanu- 
ensis, Iona (Lochmaddy), Agaznog, Stella, Bunyan, Eremite, 
Hollyberry, Marigold, White nigger, Carpe diem, C.E.M., 
Yemcie, Ignorans, en Ivanhoe, Chemineau, C. E., Penstrowedd, 
Smoke, La canne, Quid rides ? Gerardus, Frangais, Nausicaa, In- 
teger, Une anglaise, Espérance (Wincanton), Nortoniensis, Sheila, 
Viator, Minnievey, Edelweiss, Immacolata, Kettering, ‘iro, 
Lawson, Gwlad, Guernsey, Ness, Arago, Hopeful, Troarn, The 
L.M., Comus, Land, O.T.M., Yorks, Dies, Sine labe decus, 
Genista, Spes, Black, Who, Winnie, Marie-Antoinette L., Comet, 
Uranie, W.J.D., Hunsdon, Rioghail, Thirteen, Hunter, Eugénie, 
Sea, Leamington, Hiver, Heliodorus, N.C.U. 

Letter from ‘‘ Iona” (Oban) mislaid. 

Second Class.—C.A.8.K., Decia, E. St. Martin, Violet, Ouvrier, 
Ricardo, B.E.N., Decem, Treherbert, Margaret Roper, Meg, 
Cesarea, Tess, Ariadne, Olive, Moore, Leucophibia, Victorine, 
Tomtit, Katrina, Mariechen, Spero, East Anglia, Healy, An- 
tonio, Essai, Colin, Cicero, Cerdic, Big bear, Rory O’More, 
Hopeless, May Wilson, Mephie, Grace, Glen Ogle, Allez, Pesta- 
lozzi, Saxifrage, Suspinul, St. Tudno, Kettle, Nell, Braxet, Sam, 
Lian, Port Launay, Langton, Plato, Espérance (Wiveliscombe), 
Pansy, Saxon, Leighton, Ethelind. 


Prize Translation. 

‘** How strange you are! You have different ideas to every one 
else.” 

‘**T am glad to hear it.” 

‘* It is very dangerous to separate one’s self from other people. 
All solitary persons are miserable. There is no strength, secur- 
ity, or satisfaction outside the community. One must have 
some regard for one’s neighbour in order to receive it. It is not 
wholesome to shut one’s self up in a tower and live there with 
rebellious thoughts. Solitude is a bad counsellor. It leads to 
pessimism, which means barrenness.” 

**T am no pessimist, mother,” said Hiénard gently. “I 
believe in goodness, friendship, and gratitude. But I do not 
look for good where it cannot be heal I do not wish indiffer- 
ent fd to care for me; nor do I consider that I have any 
claims on the affection of those whom I ask to dinner. I loathe 
the frivolity and listlessness of the world. I distrust its perfidy 
and lies, and I am disgusted by its stupidity. I think I have 
everything to lose antl uathien to gain by associating with it. 
That is why I shut myself up in a tower, as you say. But there 
is a door to my tower as well as windows, and one can go in and 
come out. As a proof, I am at this very moment at Deauville, 
driving with you by the sea, and facing the most beautiful sun- 
set one could imagine. Admire the sunset, mother. That never 
deceives, nor is it artificial.” ** RELMA. 


Report. 

The competitors this month reached the large number of one 
hundred and fifty. The greatest number of errors occurred in 
the translation of Es-tu singulier? which is only a graphic way of 
calling attention to an undoubted fact, and in taking /aisser aller 
as a verb instead of asa noun. In taking leave of our compet 
tors for the year, we should like to offer a little advice. The 
reading of many competitors in French is not extensive enough. 
It frequently happens that the dictionary is not a sutlicient 
guide to the meaning of a strange word. Where the dictionary 
gives several English equivalents of a foreign word, only famili- 
arity with its use will enable a candidate to give a fitting trans 
lation of it. Many competitors, too, have not a sufficient 
command of English to give a good idiomatic translation of an 
extract in French or German. The only remedy for both these 
defects is to read widely both in English and in the /oreyn 
languages a student is conversant with. 

We shall resume our competitions in the February 
number; and, meanwhile, we wish all our competitors 
the compliments of the season. 
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HOW TO TEACH WRITING. 


BY JOHN T. PEARCE, B.A. 
I. 
\W E often hear it remarked that a good writing lesson forms 


a fine advertisement for the teacher. Nothing, perhaps, 
appeals more to parents than carefully-kept writing books, and in 
many instances good penmanship covers a multitude of sins. Of 
course it stands to reason that no one can be known as a good 
practical teacher unless he teaches, and there are few subjects in 
our elementary schools which lend themselves so admirably to 
effective teaching as writing. Here the maximum result can be 
readily obtained by the minimum labour; for, provided the 
teacher seeks thoughtfully to obtain some definite end, very 
little work is required to send 
forward even a dull class by 
leaps and bounds. ‘To change 
a class from one system to an- 
other is perhaps more easily 
accomplished than many of us 
Imagine. 

Frequently we compare the 
merits of blackboard teaching 
with those of copy-book teach- 
ing, and now and again we find some enthusiasts who pin their 
faith absolutely to one or other method. Were there but these 
two to choose from, we should certainly prefer the former on 
many grounds, but the most telling results are assuredly got 
by a judicious combination of : 
both. 

As in every other subject, the 
teacher should be continually 
on the alert for devices to rivet 
the pupil’s attention, for arti- 
fices to sustain his hearty inter- 
est, and for wrinkles to send 
home the points he wishes to 
teach. He must, in fact, fully , 
and practically understand that imitation follows perception. He 
who is desirous of easy success in the teaching of writing must 
at the outset fix on a style as free from detail and as full 
of system as possible. This being done, he must then take 
infinite pains to become perfectly acquainted with all its outs 
and ins. No point should be too small to escape his notice ; 
he must spend much time comparing curves, contrasting lengths, 
and measuring loops. He, in fact, must be ‘‘ detaily,” although 
his writing is not. How many teachers, for instance, appreciate 
the great importance of showing their classes how to make 
acomma’? Most of the older styles—from’' Mulhauser the 
Ancient’s downwards—have perished on account of their lack 
of system and their superabundance of elaboration. 

In this and the following articles it is not our intention to hold 
a brief for any particular set of copy books, or to show how they 
adapt themselves to blackboard illustration. What we have to 
say can be applied with almost equal force to any up-to-date set 
of copy books. For simplicity’s sake, however, we have chosen 
upright writing as our vehicle, because from all others it stands 
out unrivalled for mathematical regularity of system and for 
freelom from detail. In a later article we may deal with the 
more exactly civil service hands. 


POSITIONS 


THE THREE 


CORRECT 





Suppose, then, we wished to demonstrate the advisability of 
sitting straight in front of the desk, we might stand at the west 
side of our blackboard and endeavour to draw a truly vertical 
line. Naturally this line has a tendency westward, Similarly, 
had wa been at the east side, the line would incline to the east. 
Hence, to get a perfectly upright line, we must stand directly in 
front of our board. By a very slight exaggeration the pupil at 
once sees the reason for this, and instinctively adopts his proper 
position. 

Again, the most inexperienced teacher is fully alive 
to the advantages of dealing with letters according to 
their families. Thus, for example, those of which 
o is the type are generally taught in the following 
order : 








This method is all very good as far as it goes, but the close 
relationship of these letters is more clearly established by deriv- 
ing each letter from its predecessors, as shown in the annexed 
diagrams : 





should be done several 
should be encouraged 
large scale, so that no 
their notice, By using 
the various letters, this 
and effective lesson for 
the second. Other let 
i, t, j, ete., might be 
order to save a too com 
have been omitted. The 


This last diagram 
sizes, and the pupils 
to draw one on a 
details .may escape 
coloured chalks for 
forms a most popular 
any standard above 
ters, such as the r, 
worked in, but in 
plicated figure these 





q may appear a trifle ori- 
ginal, but it has proved 
a complete success in all 
our classes, and has been 
recognised by many writ- 
ing experts as the only 
perfectly systematic q for 
upright penmanship. 

It is pedagogically unsound to compel a child to practise any 
kind of penmanship the theory of which he does not know. A 
moment’s consideration of this point will show that herein lies 
the strength of many of our more modern systems. Vertical 
penmanship, for instance, claims to be the simplest in the 
market, mainly because in the hands of an ordinarily skilful 
teacher it can be practically reduced to a ‘ four-point system.” 
Its theoretical laws are so very general in their application, that 
the head of the pupil guides his hand unconsciously along the 
correct path. But it is not enough, however, to instil into his 
mind a knowledge of 

1. The vertical stroke. 

2. The 45° oblique. 

3. The round turn. 

4. The vertical ellipse. 

He must so practise his writing that it becomes self-explana 
tory. As in many physical experiments, he must be taught to 
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check his results either mentally or mechanically. The author, 
for example, continually makes use of the following ‘law of 
production,” which holds good for any civil service hand. A 
word being written, the pupil is asked to exhibit a parallelism, 
as is shown below. 





Faults immediately become apparent, and the erring child sits 
self-convicted. 





By making use of this device during a dictation lesson, more 
yood is done to a class than we are at first inclined to believe, 
because, for some occult reason or other, each child takes a par- 
ticular delight in finding out mistakes in his neighbour's writing. 
The production may be done by rulers, but for the sake of 
practice freehand is to be preferred. 

( To be continued. ) 
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A NEW AND SIMPLE METHOD OF 
PROVING QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. 
FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


Decimal Fractions. 

“ ee application of eleven-casting to prove questions in 

addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of 
decimals is, as far as the figures are concerned, practically the 
same as in the simple rules for numbers, and the method has 
already been explained. It may be well, however, to give 
here one or two examples, so as to show how to deal with 
the figures in the odd and the even places when eleven-casting. 


Addition of Decimals. 


Example 1. Example 2. 
l 34°761 
OO0095 2°43 

84-0563 1712073 

73 208°5113 
B27 6432 
S171 1157 


Suppose the blanks in the decimal places in these examples 
to be filled with ciphers, so that in each line there would be 
five decimal places in Example 1 and four in Example 2 
Then in reckoning the odd and even places of the figures, 
commence with that farthest to the right, disregarding th 
position of the decimal point. The first odd place In the 
answer to Example 1 is therefore 7, and in that of Example 
2 it is 3. If these questions are now tested according to 
the directions given in simple addition, the final N.C. rems, 
for Example 1 will be found to be 4, and for Example 2 8. 


Division of Decimals. 


Example 1. Example 2. 

( 8 26785°080 ( 4'418°2500 
72 9 3348°135 16 < 4) 104°562500 
372°015 26°140625 


After the ciphers necessary to complete the division have 
been added on, the questions, disregarding the decimal point, 
become those of simple division. 

Example 1 may then be tested in the following form 

372015 x 72 = 26785080 ; 
and Example 2 
26140625 x 16 = 418250000, 

Number-casting may also, with great 
advantage, be applied to prove questions 
in division of decimals when the question 
is not, or cannot be, brought out exactly. 
It may be stopped at any convenient 
decimal place, and the test applied to see 
if it is correct. 

Suppose we wish to divide ‘3768065 by 
1:29, giving an answer as far as three 
decimal places. It is worked out as fol- 
lows :— 

1-29)'376805(-292 
PS 
1188 
1161 
270 
258 
12 
When the third decimal place of the quotient has been 
reached, it is found that the figures 6, 5 of the dividend are 
not required, and they are therefore scored out. Having 
done so, and neglecting the position of the decimal point, we 
may treat the question as 
129 x 292 = 37680 — 12. 
Using the N.C. rems. of these, we get 
8 x Gand 5 ; and 
48 and 5 — 1 each yield the same N.C. rem.—4. 

We shall now take an example to illustrate the method 

of proof where a vulgar fraction has been converted into 


. 21 
a decimal—say the fraction 7 


- 


oi 
=] 
l 


oi 
It may be stated that a question of this kind is exactly 
similar to division under decimals, with or without a 
remainder, according to the kind of denominator of the 
fraction. 4 
37)21-0(-567 
185 
250 
22) 


280 
259 
21 
When this stage has been reached, the dividend, instead of 
being 21, has now become 21-000 ; and omitting the de: imal 
point, the question may be shown as— 
37 x 567 = 21000 — 21. 
With these numbers, the final N.C. rem. of each side is 2. 
The reduction of quantities to lower denominations rejuires 
special care and attention, and therefore a number of ex- 
amples will now be given to illustrate the method of procl. 
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Let us take as a first example, to find the value of 334375 

of £1. The answer to this is 6s. 8}d. 

334375 of £1 = 334375 x 20 x 12 x 4 farthings. 
The N.C. rems. from these numbers are 8 x 9 x 1 x 4, from 
which the final N.C. rem. is 2. 

Now apply eleven-casting to 6s. 8}d., as shown already, 
thus 

6 x 1 (for 12) = 6; 6 + 8 = 14, from which the N.C. rem. 
is3: 3x4 12, from which the N.C. rem. is 1, and to this 
has to be added 1 (one farthing), making the final N.C. rem., 
from 6s. Rid., also 2. 

In this, no account has been taken of the six decimal 
places (in 334375), which have altogether disappeared in 
the answer 6s. 8}d. As, however, the number of decimal 
places is even namely, 6—the position of the figures as re- 
gards the odd and even places is unchanged, and does not 
affect the remainder after casting out the elevens. Compare 
this with the following example : 

346875 quarters = 3 qrs. 3 bush. 3 pks. 

Since an odd number (5) of decimal places has disappeared, 
it should be noted that the figures, as regards the odd and 
the even places, have to be treated as if changed ; so that in 
346875 the figures 5, 8, 4 are in the even places, and 7, 6, 3 
in the odd places. From these the N.C. rem. is 10. 

Now, 346875 quarters = 3°46875 x 8 x 4 pecks; and using 
the N.C. rems., we have 10 x 8 x 4, from which the final 
N.C. rem. is 1. This is equivalent to reckoning 3°46875 as 
3468750; and when the decimal place is neglected, 6 instead 
of 5 decimal places disappear. 

Also, from 3 qrs. 3 bush. 3 pks. the final N.C. rem. is 1. 

Auother example which has to be similarly treated would 
be 
‘52715 ewt., which is equal to 2 qrs. 3 lbs. 0 oz. 10°4448 drs. 
Here there are 5 decimal places in one part and 4 in the 
other, so that 1 decimal place has disappeared. We might 
equalise the number of } wee places i making 10°4448 
into 10°-44480; but we prefer to adopt the same plan as in 
the previous example, and treat 52715 as °527150, making 
an even number of decimal places. Its N.C. rem. is then 8. 
Then the N.C. rems. of — 

‘52715 x 112 x 16 x l6 are 
8x 2x 5 x 5, 
from which the final N.C. rem. is 4. 

4 is also the final N.C. rem. from 2 qrs. 3 Ibs. 0 oz. 
10-4448 drs. 

We are now in a position to take up the consideration of 
questions in which 5$ yards and 30} square yards are used. 
These involve some difficulty in treatment ; but they may be 
proved satisfactorily by a special method, which will be fully 
explained. 

Ex unple : 

‘00625 of a mile = 11 yds. 

Now, 00625 of a mile = 00625 x 8 x 40 x 5° (for 5d): 
and since 55 contains the factor 11, the final N.C. rem. must 
be 0. Also, 11 yds. gives a rem. of 0. It is evident that, 
with 5°5 as a multiplier, there is no proof that 00625, 8, and 
40 have been correctly multiplied, for 0 would be the re- 
mainder (with multiplying by 5°) whatever might have 
gone before. To give a full and true test in questions of this 
kind, the factor 11 must first be removed, as was done under 
Vulgar fractions. Then 

WOG25 x 8 x 40 x 5:5 becomes (00625 x 8 x 40 x °5, 


Which, using their N.C. rems., 9, 8, 7, 5, yields a final N.C. 
rem. of 1. Note that 6 decimal places have disappeared, 
since “> counts as one place. 

Since this part has been divided by the factor 11, the same 
must he done to 11 yds. The result is 1, and the final N.C. 
rem. is also 1, which agrees with the other final N.C. rem. 


As another example, we may take °36325 of a mile. The 
answer may be given in two ways, namely 
639°32 yds., or 2 fur. 36 poles 1°32 yds. 
We have 36325 x 8 x 40 x 5°5 (for 53), and, removing the 


factor 11, 36325 x 8 x 40 x *b, from which, after casting out 
th evens, the final N.C. rem. is 4. 
lien 639°32 divided by 11 becomes 58°12, from which the 


fnal N.C. rem. is 4 also. 
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The other answer, 2 fur. 36 poles 1°32 yds., gives more 
trouble. If it is divided by the factor 11, it becomes 10 
poles 312 yds. 

Now we may neglect the 10 poles, since it would have to 
be multiphed by 0 (for 54), and there would be no remainder 
to carry on. Then from 3°12 yds. we get the final N.C. rem. 
again of 4. 

As an example under square measure, we may take 3°6874 
acres, Which is equal to 17847-016 sq. yds., or 3 ac. 2 ro. 29 
po. 29°766_yds. 

36874 acres = 3°6874 x 4 x 40 x 30°25 (for 30}); but 
30°25 contains 11 x 11 x ‘25, and hence the factor 11 has 
twice to be removed before the question can be properly 
tested. When this is done, we get 3°6874 x 4 x 40 x ‘25, 
and, using the N.C. rems., 2 x 4 x 7 x 3, from which the 
final N.C. rem. is 3. 

In the same way, 17847016, divided twice by 11, becomes 
147°496, from which we obtain (making the number of deci- 
mal places even, to correspond with the last) the final N.C. 
rem., 3. 

Again, 3 ac. 2 ro. 29 po, 29°766 yds., divided twice by 11, 
becomes 4 po. 26°496 yds. 

In casting out elevens from this, there will be nothing to 
carry on from the 4 poles. so that we may omit that. Then 
from 26°496 (that is, 26°4960, to make the number of decimal 
places even) we get the final N.C. rem. also of 3. 

In this example we might, as formerly, have counted that 
an odd number of decimal places had disappeared, since there 
are 6 in the question part (including *25), and 3 in each of the 
answers respectively. The names Bing then, from 3°6874 (for 
3°68740) x 4 x 40 x ‘25 would be 9 (instead of 2) x 4 x 7 
x 3, and the final N.C. rem. 8. 

From each of the answers, when the decimal places are not 
made even, but the figures left unchanged, the final N.C. 
rem. is also 8, instead of 3. 

The N.C. remainders obtained from changing the odd and 
even places of a number, as in this instance, are comple 
mentary, their sum being 11. If, therefore, we count the 
decimal places as they stand, we shall, after eleven-casting, 
obtain as a final N.C. rem. either the number wanted for 
the proof, or the other complement of 11. 

The reverse process—such as, to bring 6s. Rid. to the deci 
mal of £1, or 11 yds. to the decimal of a mile—may be tested 
exactly in the same way. 
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ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN THE 
PRINCIPLES OF GRAMMAR. 


A Course of Forty Oral Lessons for the First Year 
(New Code, Standard IV.). 


BY JOHN R. TIMSON, B.A. 


LESSON XVIII. 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
We must now collect together the pronouns, or first names, 
mentioned in previous lessons. 

Pronouns, in the first place, distinguish the speaker and the 
hearer from other things. ‘ Things” is used in these lessons to 
include persons, places, animals—indeed, any things that can 
be spoken about. 

1. The word denoting speaker is of the First Person, and is 
named by I, me, my; we, us, our. 

2. The word denoting hearer is of the Second Person, and is 
named by thou, thee, thy ; ye, you, your. 

3. Allelse is of the Third Person. ‘The third person is named 
by the pronouns he, him, his, she, her, it, its; they, them, their. 


These pronouns should be committed to memory in the order 


of person. 
They are called Personal Pronouns to distinguish them from 


other pronouns which have one form only for all the three 


persons, 


Personal Pronouns have generally separate forms to indicate 


subject, object, or possessor. 
Pronouns of the Nominative Case (to the verb)—I, thou, he, 
she, it; we, ye, you, they. 
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Objective Case (governed by a transitive verb or preposition) 


Me, thee, him, her, it; us, you, them. 

Possexsive Case (depending on a noun or pronoun) 
his, her, its; our, your, their. 

“It” and ** you” are used for either subject or object ; ‘‘ her” 
is used for either object or possessor. 

A speaker should always try to avoid telling his hearer that 
which the hearer must already know. Thus, in speaking of any 
thing, it is only necessary to give the special name of the thing 
once: **'Tom ran after the dog and struck if (the dog) with Ais 
(Tom tick Nor does a speaker give the special name either 
of himself or of the hearer. 


My, thy, 


Tom says to John, ‘* I saw you,” not ‘*Tom saw John;” for 
the hearer knows well enough that ‘‘ I” indicates the speaker, 
whose name is ‘*Tom,” and that ‘ you” indicates himself, the 
hearer, whose name is ‘* John.” 

For the same reason, the speaker and hearer may be supposed 
Hence 
the first and second person pronouns are the same for both male 
and femal \s only living creatures can speak and hear, we 
may say that pronouns of the first and second person are of the 
Common Geudes 


to know whether they are men or women, boys or girls. 


that is, used to indicate either males or females. 
The third person pronouns distinguish gender in the singular. 
Masculine gender He, him, his. 
Feminine gendet She, her. 
Neuter vender. It, its, 

In the plural the third person pronoun is the same for all 
genders, and may indicate living beings of both sexes, and also 
things without life, as: ‘1 saw them—men, women, children, 
horses, guns, baggayve—all intermingled.” 


MEMORY NOTES. 
TABLE OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


SINGULAR NUMBER. 


NOMINATIVE ORJECTIVE PossESsivE 
CASE CASE CASE. 
First Person I me my 
Second Person thou thee thy 
Third Person Mase. he him his 
Fem. she her her 
Neut. it it its 


PLURAL NUMBER. 


First Person. we us our 
Second Person. ve, you you your 
Third Person the y them their 


LESSON XIX. 
ABSTRACTION. 


We commenced our lessons in grammar by noticing things and 
their classes hen we arranged words in classes called ‘* Parts 
of Speech,” corresponding to the classes of things. Our method 
of study is from things to words. 

We know thing 
sinelling, and tasting 

The properties or peculiarities in things by which we know 
them are called the qualities of the things. The chief of such 
qualities are size, shape, colour, solidity, hardness, softness to 
the touch, and the sweetness, scent, or any other cause of sensa- 
tion in us 


by our senses of seeing, hearing, feeling, 


Qualities exist only in things, but we give them names and 
speak of them apart from things. 
‘abstract or take away the “qualities.” Names of qualities 
are called Abstract Nouns. Many abstract nouns are formed 
from adjectives by adding ‘‘ness”—for example, a black horse. 
** Black © is an adjective qualifying “ horse.” The word ** black ” 
is attached to the word ‘ horse,” as the colour itself belongs to 
the animal mentioned. To speak of the colouy by itself we use 
fcr example, ‘* The blackness is very 


In doing so we are said to 


the noun * blackness” 
deep . 

Similarly, the adjective ‘* white,” with ‘ ness” added, becomes 
the abstract noun ‘* whiteness.” 


Adjectives Abstract Nouns. 


red redness 
hard hardness 
good goodness 
broad breadth 
wide width 
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We may also name actions as if apart from things—for ex 
ample, ‘* I lovea wa/k.” ** The race was exciting.” ‘* Walk ” and 
‘*race” are abstract nouns. We can form abstract nouns from 
nearly all verbs by adding ‘‘ ing’’—-for example, ‘‘ We like dane- 
ing, singing, playing, jumping, and laughing.” These forms in 
‘*ing” are here abstract nouns; but when they are used as 
adjectives—for example, ‘*‘ AX jumping frog”—or as part of a 
finite verb—for examp!e, ‘‘ The boy is running” —they are called 
Participles. The word ** participle” means taking share or part, 
A participle is a part of a verb which takes the place of an 
adjective. We shall examine them more closely in another 
lesson. 

We may name “ sense” apart from that which feels and knows 

for example, sight, sound, taste, touch, smell. 
are abstract nouns. 

The feelings of our senses are called sensations. 
us are linked to qualities of things. 
us and a quality of fire. 


These names 


Sensations in 
Thus heat is a sensation in 
Sweetness is a sensation of taste anda 
quality of sugar. Sound is a sensation caused by vibration of 
the air. Pain, hunger, thirst are sensations. Names of sensa 
tions are abstract nouns. 

Apart from our senses, we have in ourselves the principles or 
standards of truth and falsehood, right and wrong, goodness and 
wickedness, love and hatred, happiness ard misery. These 
standards of our thought are in our very nature, and are not 
simply the result of using our senses. The names of them are 
called ** Abstract Nouns,” but the principles can hardly be said 
to be * taken out” of things. We may say that truth, goodness, 
right, honour are the groundwork of man’s very being and the 


standards of thought. We know and think truth. 


MEMORY NOTES. 


Abstract Nouns are the names of thoughts, qualities, and 
actions apart from things. 

1. Principles of thought —Truth, falsehood, goodness, wicked- 
ness, 

2. Virtues—Valour, bravery, kindness, honesty, integrity, 
truthfulness, love. 

3. Vices—Cowardice, fear, hatred, deceit, treachery, crime. 

4. Conditions—Happiness, war, peace, misery, uproar. 

5. Qualities—Colour, blackness, size, depth, shape, roundness. 

6. Sensations—Pain, hunger, warmth, sound, sight, taste. 

7. Actions—Laughter, games, work, reading, movement. 

8. Number—Twice one are tivo. 
With things there can be no ‘‘ twice one,” for the first one is 
one thing and the second is another thing. For example, ‘* Two 
men” does not mean the same man twice over, but two separate 
men. Names of numbers, as thought of apart from things, are 
Abstract Nouns. 


LESSON XX. 
PARSING OF PRONOUNS AND NOUNS. 


When we take a word by itself and show to what particular 
class of words it belongs and what it indicates, we are said to 
parse the word. ‘The word ‘ parse” is from the Latin word 
pars, meaning ** a part. 

We will now consider a noun by itself. A noun is a name. It 
may be proper, common, or abstract. 

Proper, if it is a thing’s own name—for example, Thames. 

Common, if it is the name given to any of the same kind—for 

example, river. 

Abstract, if it names a quality, action, sense, or thought apart 

from things. 

We next regard the sex of the thing named. If the noun 
names a male only, then it is masculine gender; if a female only, 
then it is feminine gender; if it names either the male or female. 
or both, then the noun is common gender. If the noun indicates 
a thing without life, it is neuter gender. 

Next we consider whether the noun names one or more than 
one in nu.aber, and is consequently singular or plural number. 

Next we note if it names the speaker or the hearer or some one 
else, and is consequently first, second, or third person. 

Finally, we require to know if the noun names the subject 
spoken about, or an object or a possessor, and is thus nomina- 
tive, objective, or possessive case. 

As it is necessary to practise these points with all nouns, 
rapidity is of great importance. 

First of all commit to memory—kind, gender, number, person, 
case. Then learn 

1. Kinds— proper, common, abstract. 

2. Masculine, feminine, common, neuter gender. 

3. Singular, plural number. 





vs 
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4. First, second, third person. 
5. Nominative case to, objective case governed by, possessive 
case depending on. 
We will now take a model noun and learn to say these points 
rapidly, being very careful to keep to one order. 
The boy plays. 
Boy...Common noun, masculine gender, singular number, third 
person, nominative case to ‘* plays.” 
A personal pronoun is parsed in the same way, omitting the 
kinds. 
The boy told me. 
Me...Personal pronoun, common gender, singular number, first 
person, objective case, governed by ‘‘ told.” 
Much practice is required in parsing. 
We should often ask ourselves why we give these names. For 
instance, take the parsing of ‘‘ me” given above. 
Personal ..............Why? Because it indicates person. 
Promown............... Why? Because it is used instead of a name. 
Common Gender ....Why? Because it may mean either a male 
or a female. 
Singular Number...Why? Because it names one only. 
First Person Why? Because it means the speaker. 
Nominative Case....Why? Because it names the subject of the 
assertion. 


MEMORY NOTES. 


|. Proper, common, or abstract noun. 

2. Masculine, feminine, common, or neuter gender. 

3. Singular or plural number. 

{ Nominative case to the verb, objective case governed by a 
transitive verb or by a preposition, or possessive case depending 
on a noun, 
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PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL COURSE COVERING THE RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF BOTH THE DAY AND EVENING 
SCHOOL CODES IN PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. 

BY THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC., 


Author of “* Practical Chemistry,” ‘‘‘ Section One’ Physiography,” ete. 


Special and Accidental Properties of Matter.—The 
special properties of matter are such as necessarily belong 
to solids because they are solids, and not because they are 
matter ; and to liquids and gases respectively because of 
their state of aggregation, and not on account of their 
material nature. 

Accidental properties are those that may be present 
or absent in bodies without fundamentally affecting their 
nature, and which are really due to the action of certain 
agents upon matter. For example, colour is not a real 
property of bodies, because it is wm to the action of light 
upon them, as is shown by the fact that the colour of a 
body is a variable factor, depending upon the amount and 
the quality of the light that, after falling upon it, reaches 
the eve 

Special Properties of Solids.— Reference should be 
made to what has already been learned respecting elasti- 
city or ability to recover, after deformation. What is it 
that is recovered? The answer is a twofold one, as may 
be shown by considering what is meant by the elasticity 
of gases and liquids on the one hand, and solids on the 
other. All that the gas or liquid can recover after de- 
formation is its volume, since these forms of matter are, 
from their nature, shapeless. A solid, on the other hand, 
is Most conspicuously deformed as to its shape when acted 
Upon hy pressure ; and it is shape recovery that marks most 
plainly the elasticity of a solid, although there may, at the 
sale time, be compression, due to the same cause as the 
shape leformation, and volume recovery upon the removal 
of this cause. In other words, liquids and gases possess 
elasticity of volume only ; whereas solids are endowed 
with elasticity of form, in addition to the elasticity that 
“tae =a characteristic of matter in the solid and 
samy tates, 


The air that originally filled the tumbler has been compressed by the water 


The tumbler experiment should again be performed by 
the class to show the elasticity of air and gases ; the squirt 
should again be utilised for a class experi 
ment op the elasticity of water, and so of (¢ 


liquids in general ; whilst the pressure of a f 
piece of indiarubber should be used to show 
shape deformation in a solid. A cork pressed 
into a bottle, on the other hand, shows the | 
possibility of changing the volume of a solid = 
without, at the same time, changing its vi 
shape. 
Rigidity of Solids.— Pieces of wood, lead, 


and iron should now be given to the class, 
in order that attempts may be made to alter 
their shape. It will be apparent that this 
cannot be easily done, and the class should be 
told that very great force indeed is required | 
before these forms of matter can be made to * 
change their shape. This resistance to , i 
change of shape is known as the rigidity , Jf vA 
of the body, and rigidity is the most in- ==" 
portant of all the peculiar properties of solids. The platen com he 
A perfectly rigid body is one that resists {Nouch ne air is 
all attempts to deform its shape. The pupils allowed to eseape, 
will probably guess that no such body exists, meen gg se 
rn compressible, 
as all solids are more or less compressible ; 
but many solids resemble iron in possessing great although 
not perfect rigidity. It should be made clear that the 
greater the rigidity of a body the greater its elasticity, for 
it is resistance to change of form that causes recovery of 
shape after deformation ; hence elasticity of form is only 
another name for rigidity. 

Hardness of Solids.— Attention should be drawn to the 
fact that hardness and softness are terms used in two dif 
ferent senses. For example, glass wool may be given to 
the pupils with the query as to whether it is hard or soft. 
The reply will be that it 1s undoubtedly soft, simply because 
it is yielding to the touch. This is not the usual way in 
which hardness and softness are tested, and to make the 
way clear, pieces of wax, chalk, lead, copper, iron (a knife 
blade), flint, and glass should be handed round, and the chil 
dren should be asked to say which of the two, wax or chalk, 
is the harder, etc. Mere feeling will not do, as both feel soft. 
It will probably be necessary to suggest scratching, after 
which it will readily be seen that flint scratches glass, glass 
steel, and so on to wax, which is the softest of all the sub 
stances, because it is scratched by all, and that the order of 
naming above used is the order of hardness. It will be 
advisable to spend some little time in making this clear, 
after which a glazier’s diamond should be borrowed, in order 
to show that this is even harder than the flint. If the flint 
is used in the form of rock crystal, a piece of emery paper 
may be used to show that emery, or corundum, is in its turn 
harder than flint, although not so hard as diamond. 

The table of hardness due to Mohs may now be intro- 
duced, as follows, specimens of the various substances having 
been previously, as far as possible, obtained : 

1. Tale. l, 
2. Rock-salt. ( 
3. Cale-spar. 
4. Fluor-spar. 
5. Apatite. 
6. Felspar. 
7. Rock crystal. 
8. Topaz. 
9. Corundum. 
10. Diamond. 


rhe finger-nail will seratch. 


A knife or file will scratch. 


Cannot be scratched by a knife or file. 
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It will be seen that by the use of the nail and a knife 
a rough classification of substances, according to their hard- 
ness, can be made. Those with a hardness less than 3 can 
be scratched with the finger-nail, whilst those with a hard- 
ness less than 6 will scratch with a knife. This should be 
remembered in future examinations of substances. 

Tenacity of Solids.— Very thin threads of silk, steel, iron, 
copper, lead, and cotton should be experimented upon. 
It will be easy to break the cotton and also the silk, if 
it be of the thickness of ordinary sewing silk. It should, 
however, be pointed out that silk fibre is very tenacious in 
proportion to its thickness. To test the tenacity or resist- 
ance to breaking of metallic wires, a suitable beam can be 
made by supporting an iron bar or poker, to which the 


Poker on Hooks 


a a at 











} 


COPPER ‘RON STEE: 


(Order of breaking.) 


wires may be attached, by two stout iron hooks fixed in the 
wall. Weights, beginning with the pound, are fixed to 
the bottom, either in scale pans suspended from the wire, 
ov by twisting the wire round the weight. If wires of the 
same cross section are used, the following will be found to 
be the order of breaking: lead, copper, iron, steel. This 
resistance to breaking by pulling asunder constitutes the 
tenacity of solids. The following table of tenacities refers 
to rods of metal one square inch in cross section, the figure 
representing the utmost weight in tons that can be sup- 
ported without rupture : 


Material Weight supported Material. Weight supported. 
Steel . 59 tons. Cast-iron ...... 9 tons. 
W rought-iron 6 .« ; eee oe 
Copper . - “= TS Seen ; ~» 


Ductility of Solids.—This property is most eminently 
displayed in metals, although it is more or less present in 
all solids. An experiment in illustration of the ductility 
of copper wire is as follows:—Some very thin copper wire 
is heated until it is red-hot, and is then allowed to cool, after 
which about three-quarters of a yard is served out to each 
of the scholars. The ends of the wire are wrapped round 





A piece of wire twisted round two ~ es of wood and pulled 


wunder by the hands of a boy 


two pieces of wood, in order that the wire may be the more 
conveniently pulled by the pupils. Two marks, about half 
a yard apart, should be ae upon the wire, which should 
then be pulled by the student with all his might. The 
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extension in length is unmistakable ; but a second measure- 
ment of the part between the marks should be made, in order 
that the fact of the ductility may be well impressed upon 
the mind. A piece of platinum wire should be shown, and 
it should be stated that platinum is the most ductile of al] 
bodies. 

Other properties of solid matter are malleability, or 
hammerability, in virtue of which it may be hammered 
more or less thin without breaking. Gold is the most malle 
able of metals. Provided with a piece of lead, and a stone 
to be used as a hammer, the students may very readily 
demonstrate the malleability of lead and the brittleness of 
a piece of coal or chalk ; and the pupil may be asked to nanie 
substances less malleable than gold, and others less brittle 
than chalk, and a scale of malleability may be devised on 
the lines of the scale of hardness. It will be suspected by 
the pupil that there is a close connection between ductility 
and malleability, as indeed there is, although the ductility of 
metals is not in the same proportion exactly as their malle- 
ability: thus iron is very ductile when hot, but it is not nearly 
so malleable when cold except in the purest forms. The opera- 
tions of the blacksmith will suggest the question as to the 
effect of heat upon metals in respect to their malleability, 
and opportunity may be taken to point out that, although 
iron is malleable at all temperatures, this is by no means 
the case with other metals: thus gold when heated to red- 
ness becomes brittle, notwithstanding its extreme malle- 
ability when cold. A piece of zine will show this variability ; 





Flat-iron, with a piece of zinc to show malleability. 


for when moderately heated it is malleable, but when 
raised to higher temperatures, beginning at 392° F., it be- 
comes brittle. This could be shown by heating a piece of 
zine upon a flat-iron. 

It will need but little teaching to make the class under- 
stand that these varying properties are simply effects of the 
variation of the force of cohesion in the several substances. 
This should, of course, be constantly referred to. 

Special Properties of Liquids.——At the outset the studeut 
should be reminded of the small amount of cohesion in @ 
liquid. To this are due the peculiar properties of liquids 
as such. Spirits of wine, water, treacle, and pitch should 
be employed to show the varying degrees of mobility in 
liquids. The pitch should be placed in a wide funnel, and 
be left ina warm place. The absence of rigidity, and there- 
fore the presence of mobility, will appear from the fact that 
the pitch slowly but surely finds its way down the stem of 
the funnel. That the surfaces of liquids are horizontal is 
only another way of saying that 
there is little cohesion amongst the 
molecules, which therefore arrange Nev “> 
themselves under the influence of & B 
gravity in such a position that 
no molecules can tumble down 
that is, at the same level so far as 
the surface is concerned. Why is 
it that liquids seek their own 
level? That liquids do find their 
own level can be very effectually 
shown by means of a filter funnel 
joined by rubber tubing toa piece 
of glass tubing. By alternately 





y the level 

isi i ° Wate: will overflow t he lev 

raising and lowering each side, a eee hot! verte of 
every child may soon be brought os Cummanienting velit 


to appreciate the truth of this 

statement. It should be pointed out that the column of 
liquid in A can only support a column in B equal in height 
to A; therefore, if the apparatus is placed as in the 
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figure, there will be a pushing out of liquid from A until 
the level at B is the same as that at A. Other apparatus 
to show that the free surfaces of a liquid are in the same plane 
may readily be made from glass tubing, as in the figure. 

(n old but very telling experiment showing that the sur- 
face of a liquid is exactly horizontal is performed as follows: 

A shallow vessel has its bottom covered with a layer of 
mereury. A plumb-line, extemporised out of a piece of 
string and a lump of lead, is held so that the lead just 
touches the surface of the mercury. The image of the string 
will now be seen to be exactly continuous with the string 
itself—a sure proof that the reflecting surface of the mercury 
is exactly horizontal. Failing mercury, the experiment may 
be worked with water. 

Liquids transmit Pressure equally in all Directions.— 
To understand this fact is one of the standing difficulties 
that the aspirant to a knowledge of science has to surmount. 
To show that it is a fact is very easy, and should be done as 








Liquid at the same level in all parts of communicating vessels. 


an individual experiment. Each child should come provided 
with a common soft indiarubber ball, which should be filled 
with water by squeezing out the air under water and by 
keeping the ball under water until the water fills the whole 
of the interior of the ball, the ball having been previously 
punctured with pin-holes in every direction. Then ap- 
plying pressure to the ball, he will observe that the water 
uirts out equally in all directions, simply because the pres- 
sure is transmitted equally in every direction by the water. 
A solid, be it remarked, can only transmit pressure in one 
direction—namely, in the direction in which it moves. This 
suggests that the low cohesive force of liquids is accountable 
for this peculiar power of equal transmission of force in all 
directions. Let the children imagine a liquid to consist of 
particles that slip away from each other upon the least 
provocation, the ease with which the particles can be made 
to move being very great. Suppose a single particle is 
touched, it immediately slips aside and pushes the other 
particles with which it comes into contact. Each molecule 
hands on its motion to the others with which it comes into 
contact, and so every individual of the multitude of slippery 
particles assists in carrying in all directions the motion that 
was originally given to one particle only. Hence the force 
exerted at every point is exactly the same, because in 
slipping aside just as many particles will go in one direction 
4s in another. The formation of drops is very interesting, 
as it affords a means of measuring roughly the force of 
cohesion in various liquids; for the larger the drop that 
can be formed, the greater is the force of cohesion in the 
liquid. Compare a drop of water with a drop of mercury. 

_Gases.—Compressibility, as shown by the squirt or the 
bicycle pump, and the phenomenon of diffusion are the two 
chief characters of gases. The experiment with the tambler 
and water may again be repeated ; and to show diffusion, all 
that it is necessary to do is to open the stopper of a bottle 
containing ammonia, and to call attention to the fact that the 
gas has filled the whole space. If this is so, a can have no 
surface, as is indeed the case, and it will worth while 
to dwell a little upon this important peint. 


VOL. XX. 


Some Paradoxes.—Place a piece of cobbler’s wax on a 
table, and show that it gradually spreads itself or lows over 
the table. The wax is not rigid, and therefore it is not 
solid, but a very thick or viscous liquid. Again, support 
the two ends of a piece of sealing-wax, and allow it to 
remain thus for some time. There is but a small force— 
namely, the weight of the wax—acting upon it, yet it suffices 
to make the wax “sag.” Sealing-wax is therefore not a true 
solid. Compare beeswax with pitch, and a paraffin candle 
with the sealing-wax. They are plastic solids. In this 
way the pupil should be led to see that there is no perfectly 
rigid bole. and therefore no perfect solid ; and that there is 
no perfectly mobile liquid, and therefore ne perfect liquid in 
existence. The imperfection as to rigidity is the plasticity 
of a body, which is very great in such bodies as clay and 
beeswax. The imperfection of liquidity is the viscosity of 
a liquid, as in treacle and pitch. Thus we may proceed to 
give the following names to the states due to the varying de- 
grees of the force of cohesion in natural bodies (1) rigidity ; 
(2) plasticity ; (3) viscosity ; (4) mobility ; (5) gaseous condi- 
tion. It will worth while trying to make the student 
grasp the meaning of this scale of cohesive forces. 

Bodies and Light.—In this connection are to be studied 
the properties ss by the words opaque, translucent, 
transparent, and coloured, It will be only necessary to 
call attention to the difference between looking through a 
piece of clear glass and a grease spot in order to grasp the 
difference between the transparency of the glass — the 
translucency of the grease spot, and the words will best be 
learned to the accompaniment of this simple experiment. 

The pupil is now in a position to give an intelligent ac- 
count of the properties of objects, and he should be called 
upon to do this, taking the properties in the order given 
above, and clearly dictnanishion between what we have 
called (1) general properties ; (2) special properties; (3) 
accidental properties. 

spate 


BACHELOR OF EDUCATION. 

Great credit is due to the far-seeing few who are striving to 
get the guinea stamp of a university degree upon the teacher's 
certificate. Universities are exceedingly reluctant to recognise 
teaching as a profession in anything like the sense that medicine 
and law are recognised. This is due partly to the fact that 
departmental apathy has allowed so many charlatans to call 
themselves schoolmasters in order to make money out of private 
adventure academies, and partly to the crass ignorance of lead- 
ing Englishmen as to what education really means. Any sane 
person who believes that the teacher has to train the mind and 
the intellect of a child, to say nothing of the body, must re 
cognise that teaching is more truly a profession than any other 
calling, and that, moreover, the university can help the school. 
master in widening his views and in ennobling his ideals more 
than it can help any other professional man. Why, then, should 
the London University, above all others in the world, since it 
has, not inaptly, been called the teachers’ university, be so coy 
in giving direct recognition to the teacher as a professional man? 
It is difficult to answer the question without imputing almost 
culpable ignorance or prejudice to convocation and the senate. 
Considering the reluctance of the university, it is all the more 
creditable to Messrs. Foot and Hill that they should fight so 
persistently to get the university to create a degree and a faculty 
of education at this juncture, wheu all things concerning the 
London University are, as it were, in the melting-pot. We wish 
them hearty success in their efforts, and we join our entreaties 
to theirs that all graduates, and non-graduates too, will sign the 
memorials that are being sent to the London University Statu- 
tory Commission and to the Technical Education Board of the 
London County Council, praying that the two bodies may, 
working in concert, realise the wishes of those who, like Tux 
PRAcTICAL TEACHER, may wish to see a chair of education at South 
Kensington when the London University shall betake itself thither. 

Mr. Foot, whose address is City of London School, and Mr. 
Hill, who lives at 36 Bickerton Road, N., will gladly supply 
forms and further particulars to all who may wish to have a 
hand in the good work. It may be observed that the National 
Union of Teachers has twice 1 reselutions in conference, 
asking the London University to raise education to the dignity 
of a ulty, #0 that all good unionists will wish success to the 
attempt that is now being made to realise their wishes as ex- 
pressed in two conference resolutions. 
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OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ AND 
SCHOLARSHIP COURSE. 


BY ARTHUR T. FLUX, 


Head-Master of the Belvedere Pupil Teachers’ Centre, First on 
Scholarship List, Author of ‘‘ Scholarship School Management.” 


SPRING EXAMINATION, 1900, 
Tenth Month—January. 
WorK TO BE PREPARED. 

1. READING AND REPETITION. 


CoNTINUED oral practice for those not yet examined, and private 
reading of any good English classic. One good book should be 
read each month. 

2. ENe.isn. 


Candidates,— Marmion, Canto vi., lines 902 to 1021. 

First Year.—The Traveller, lines 377 to 412. Twenty roots 
and meanings each week. Derivation of all important words in 
the passage set for preparation. 

Second Year.—Julius Cesar, Act v., Scenes 1, 2, and 3. For 
Notes, etc., see below. 


All pupil teachers should use “The Pupil Teachers’ 
English Notebook.” (7. Nelson and Sons.) 


3. Essays. 


Write one or two essays each week, selecting from the fol- 
lowing :—Social Life in Norman Times; A Winter Evening; 
Snow ; Fairy Tales; The ‘Good Old Days” Compared with the 
Present Time ; Autumn Flowers; The Use of Pictures in School ; 
Patriotism. 

4. History. 


Candidates. 
First Year. 


Second Year. 


George ITI. 
Henry VIII. 
George IIT. (1800 to 1820) and George IV. 


5. GEOGRAPHY. 


Candidates. —Ireland: physical features, climate, and pro- 
ductions. 

First Year. 
tions, 

Second Year.—Australia: physical features, climate, and pro- 
ductions., 


India: physical features, climate, and produc- 


6. ARITHMETIC. 


Candidates. 
First Year. 
Second Year. 


~General practice in problems on the year’s work. 
The metric system. 
Mensuration of rectangular solids. 


7. Evewrp. 
First Year.—Revise definitions, axioms, and postulates, and 
Props. 1-10, with six deductions each week. 
Second Year.—Revise Props. 17-26, with eight deductions per 
week. 
8. ALGEBRA. 
General practice. All back questions should be worked. 
Special attention should be given to factors. 


Notes on the Month's Work. 
l. Exeuisn, 
(a) ** Mannion.” 


Par eng and Analysis. 


Line 8. To pleas Infinitive, limiting the Adj. Aerd 
uM Ae ve ’ vy the elliptieal eentence, The ehadte made by 
th tepen ve eanatle, to the principal sentence 
oT. Sup ort 


912. Alone. Adj., limiting voice. 

913. But. Adv. of Deg., mod. sees. 

914. Her = herself. Reflexive Pronoun. 

915. Backward. Adv. of Direction, mod. drew. 

917. Where raged the war. Adjectival Sentence to mountain's side. 
919. Read, You behold her (to) mark, etc. 


930. Man. In apposition with monk. 

931. Fought. Perfect Participle, qual. battle. Note change of place 
of Adj. Dubious refers to battle. 

933. Deep. Adv. of Manner. 

934. To lave. Infinitive of Purpose, mod. stooped. 


936. Supply that before Lathes. 

2. The while. See note on line 798. 

7. Light = lightly. Asif he felt no wound, Adv. Sentence, limiting 
light 


948. Though. Conjunction. Adversative in this case. 
952. Would = wish. Principal Defective Verb, gov. the Noun Sentence 
the fiend would xpare, etc. 
954. But. Adv., limiting a. Day, Adverbial Object. 
958. Trance. Not part of a sentence, and therefore no Case. 
959. Read, A curse be on, etc. ; similarly in next line. 
71. For that = because. Compound Conjunction. 
973. The principal sentence to which this is Adverbial is not quoted. 
977. Yon. Demonstrative or Distinguishing Adjective. 
932. Read, But J have never seen aught like this is. 
Aught = Indef. Pronoun. 
985. Stanley. Common Noun—Neuter Gender in this case. 
989. See line 858. 
993. Though. Conjunction Concessive. 
999. Read, (1 wish) for, etc. 
1005. Such. Demonstrative Adjective. 
1019. 


In vain, Adv. of Manner. 
. Night. Adverbial Object. 


(b) “Tue TRAVELLER.” 
General Paraphrase (continued). 


Line 377. They must be very blind as to the real meaning of “ freedom” who 
are content to regard the whole country free because one small section has 
liberated itself from all restraint. I am by no means a keen and exvitable 
»olitician, preferring rather quiet study to the turmoil and unrest of public 
ife ; but there are circumstances which compel me to utter a vigorous protest 
against the conduct of public affairs. When I see the leaders of political 
parties limiting and curtailing the royal prerogative to increase their own 
»ower and privileges; when I see a section of the community consider it 
reedom because they themselves are licensed; when corrupt judges draw 
up new laws which bear heavily on the poor, while the rich by means of their 
wealth escape from merited punishment ; when I see men, who have amassed 
fortunes by plundering the helpless inhabitants of foreign countries, return 
home to enslave Englishmen by means of their ill-gotten gains, I am com- 
pelled to abandon a philosophic calm, and to denounce in the strongest words 
such conditions as now exist. Under the combined influence of fear and 
loyalty, I look to the king as the only means of delivering us from oppression 
by these petty tyrants. 

Line 393. I think, my brother, you will agree with me in condemning the 
time when ambitious politicians first began to circumscribe the power of the 
king, and in place of the reign of chivalry and loyalty initiated the sordid 
worship of wealth. What disastrous results have ensued from this! Free 
born Englishmen are sold as slaves to the plantations ; the glorious victories 
won by our armies have brought no permanent benefit, and were apparently 
the last gleam of nobility before the whole country was plunged into the 
gloom of meanness and avarice; to raise himself a gorgeous and solitary 
mansion, to satisfy his unnatural craving for ostentatious display, the rich 
man has not hesitated to depopulate and destroy half a dozen smiling villages 
Instead of collecting the al inhabitants under his paternal care and pro- 
tection as in old times, they are driven away—the hard-working son, the 
modest daughter, the decrepit father, and the good housewife—and mourn- 
fully seek for a new home in the wilds of America, amid the marshes of the 
Oswego or the thunder of the Niagara Falls. 


Parsing and Analysis. 


Line 377. Read, How blind they are, etc. 
378. Freedom. Obj., gov. by think. 
379. To rise. Infinitive Mood, lim. the Adj. apt. , 
380. Except. Is in this case a Preposition, gov. the whole of the follow 
ing sentence. 
381. But. This nw eae belongs to line 389. 
. To stretch. Infinitive of Purpose, mod. contracting. 
. The whole of this line is the object of agree. 
Themselves. Emphatic Pronoun. 
. Supply when I behold before this and succeeding lines. ' 
386. Laws = Obj., gov. by behold. To grind, an infinitive. Po 
Collective Noun ; similarly, men (fo) rude, ete 
. Half. Adj. Det., lim. patriot and coward, which are ‘ Con 
plements to the Participle grown, 
906. To sway the mind with double Soree. 


Bz 


Dir. Obj. of gave Wealth, 


Indirect 
300. Aut. Adv., mod. haste 
Destruction. (Obj, Case, gov. by haste 
Haste Verh, Infinitive Mood, gow. by Aare seen 


4. Read, Brightening ae they waste like 
“rn. Lead that is, fe ead. Infinitive Mood 


fariws tapers 
So also reper 
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(e) “Junius Casar,” Act v., Scene 1. 


Paraphrase, Parsing, and Analysis. 


Liwe 4. Jt. Impersonal Pronoun, 

5. To warn us. Object of mean, 

6. Before. Adv. Conj. 

7. “I quite understand their motives in so doing. They would be 
willing enough to depart to other places if they had the chance ; 
but failing this, they assume the appearance of a courage they do 
—_ possess, and attack us while they are really trembling with 
ear. 

12. You. Reflexive Pronoun. 

15. Read, And something needs to be done immediately. 

22. Out. Either supply go, or take owt as a Principal Verb, 

31. Witness—that is, Let the hole to witness, etc. 

34. But for your words, etc. Said satirically. 

45. Thank yourself. This refers, of course, to the advice Cassius gave 
previously, that Antony should be put to death with Cwsar (Act ii., 
Scene 1). 

52. Three and thirty. According to authorities this should be “three 
and twenty.” 

60. Honourable—that is, honourably. 

4. The gods stand friendly. A wish, not a statement of fact. 

104, So to prevent—that is, to take means to shorten, 

22. The wish of many a man besides Brutus | 


Scene 2. 
1. Bilis—that is, letters, written orders, 


Scene 3. 


12. Enough. Adv., mod. far. 
46. Even, Adv. of Emphasis, mod with the sword, 


4. History. 


Candidates.—George the Third. This long reign will require 
much attention. It falls into three periods :—(a) 1760-1783. 
The Seven Years’ War finished in 1763. The selfish commercial 
policy of the mother country, and the attempt to impose the 
burden of taxation on the American colonies without giving them 
representation, led to the War of Independence, and finally the 
loss of the States to us. France joined the States, not from love 
of their principles, but from hatred to us, and a desire to avenge 
the loss of Canada. (b) 1783-1802. During this period we have 
the outbreak of the French Revolution, and the European war 
which ensued. The life of Pitt must be prepared. (c) 1802-1820. 
‘The second phase of the struggle, now against an individual— 
Napoleon. Note the importance of Nelson’s victories : the Nile 
prevented the threatened invasion of India; Copenhagen pre- 
vented the co-operation of the combined fleets of the North ; and 
at Trafalgar the French fleet was not only defeated, but absolutely 
destroyed, and all fear of invasion was at an end. The Penin- 
sular War was the first series of reverses suffered by Napoleon, 
who was finally defeated at Waterloo. Learn lives of Nelson, 
Bonaparte, and Wellington. The union with Ireland, and the 
general depression following the long war, should be noted. 

First Year.—Henry the Highth. Chief points :—The jealousies 
of the Emperor and the King of France enabled Henry the Eighth 
to hold the balance of power; hence Field of Cloth of Gold. 
Henry’s marriages and Battle of Flodden must be noted. The 
other events centred round the Reformation. The following 
points must be clearly grasped :— 

1. What the Reformation was. The exact points on which 

the Reformers differed from the Romish Church. 

2. Henry’s attitude—not a reformer. (See Statute of Six 
Articles.) Supremacy claimed simply to further the 
divorce. Reformers and orthodox Catholics punished at 
the same time. 

3. Dissolution of monasteries—(a) as calculated to displease 
tie Pope; (6) to enrich the king with the confiscated 
property. Result—much discontent among the poor. 

md Year.—Chief points :—Continental wars. War in the 
Peninsula. Battle of Waterloo. Prepare plan and detailed 
account. Note carefully the results of the war, enormous cost, 
consequent depression. 


¢ 


5. GEOGRAPHY. 


In learning the physical features of a country, abundant use 
ld be made of sketch-maps, which must be drawn and re- 
wn till known thoroughly. Endeavour to find reasons for 
\\v peculiarity in climate—for example, the great humidity of 
ind, the monsoons of India, the dry interior of Australia. 
ut the productions from the climate. Tabulate as Ani 
Vevetable, and Mineral, with such subdivisions as neces- 

For example, the animals may be arranged thus : 
drupeds—(a) Wild. (+) Domestic. 2. Birds, 3. Fish, 

es. 5. Insects 

well-arranged page of the notebook will help much in 
vets in the memory. Whatever extra time is spent in 


carefully analysing and tabulating now will be more than gained 
in the future. 


6. ARITHMETIC. 


The metric system will need a little care, but there is no real 
difficulty when once the nomenclature is mastered. The English 
equivalents for the principal units should be committed to memory. 
It is by working numerous examples, rather than by reading up 
theory, that the system becomes well known and easy. 

Students must send up any difficulties they meet with, but 
those who have worked through the excellent set of examples 
in Christian and Collar’s Arithmetic need not trouble to find 
further examples. 


Test Questions, 
1. Penmanship. 
Large Hand :—Energetically. 
Small Hand :—//ow small of all that human hearts endure 
The part which laws or kings can cause or cure! 
2. English. 


Candidates.—Analyse, and parse words in italics :— 


(a) ** Ask me not what the maiden feels, 
Left in that dreadful hour alone.” 
(b) ‘* And such a yell was there, 
As if men fought upon the earth, 
And fiends in upper air.” 
First Year.—(a) Paraphrase lines 349-360. 
(6) Analyse, and parse words in italics :— 
** Yet think not, thus when Freedom’s ills I state, 
I mean to flatter kings or court the great ; 
"e powers of truth that bid my soul axpire, 
Far from my bosom drive the hes desire.” 


(c) Write a character of the Dutch as depicted by Goldsmith. 


Second Year.—(a) Paraphrase Act iv., Scene 3, lines 210- 
222 :— 


** You must note beside...... 
Or lose our ventures.” 


(b) Analyse the same passage. 


(c) Parse :—‘‘I have as much of this in art as you, 
But yet my nature could not bear it so.” 

3. History. 

Candidates.—Say what you can of the causes and results of 
the Seven Years’ War. 

‘rst Year.—By what means did Henry the Seventh amass 
money? What was his object in so doing ? 

Second Year.—Explain clearly the causes which led to the loss 
of the American colonies. 

4. Geography. 

Candidates.—Mention ten manufacturing towns in Scotland, 
Describe their position, and add something about their manu- 
factures. 

First Year.—Say what you can of Afghanistan under these 
heads: (a) People and industries ; (b) Government; (c) Political 
importance. 

Second Year.—What do you know of the Llanos, Selvas, 
Pampas, El Gran Chaco, Titicaca, Aconcagua, Valparaiso, and 


La Plata. 
AUTUMN EXAMINATION, 1900. 
Fourth Month—January. 


1. READING AND REPETITION, 


Continue oral practice in these subjects before a competent 
critic. Something more than mere verbal exactness is required. 


2. ENGLISH. 


Candidates. — Marmion, Canto vi., lines 351 to 443, with know- 
ledge of all allusions, ete. 

First Year.—1. The Traveller, lines 145 to 190, with knowledge 
of all allusions, ete. 

2. Twenty roots and meanings each week. 

Second Yrar.—1. Julius Cursar, from Act ii., Seene 1, “IT am 
not well in health,” to the end of Act ii., with knowledge of all 
allusions, ete. 

2. Twenty roots and meanings each week, 


(For full Notes on Paraphrasing, Parsing, and Analysis, 
see August Number of “ The Practical Teacher.”) 


(Every pupil teacher should obtain the Pupil Teachers’ 
English Notebook, T. Nelson and Sone, Mal.) 
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OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ AND 
SCHOLARSHIP COURSE. 


BY ARTHUR T. FLUX, 


Head-Master of the Belvedere Pupil Teachers’ Centre, First on 
Scholarship List, Author of ‘‘ Scholarship School Management.” 


SPRING EXAMINATION, 1900. 
Tenth Month—January. 
WorRK TO BE PREPARED. 

1. READING AND REPETITION. 


ConTINvED oral practice for those not yet examined, and private 
reading of any good English classic. One good book should be 
read each month. 

2. ENGLISH. 

Candidates.— Marmion, Canto vi., lines 902 to 1021. 

First Year.—The Traveller, lines 377 to 412. Twenty roots 
and meanings each week. Derivation of all important words in 
the passage set for preparation. 

Second Year.—Julius Cesar, Act v., Scenes 1, 2, and 3. For 
Notes, etc., see below. 


All pupil teachers should use “The Pupil Teachers’ 
English Notebook.” (7. Nelson and Sons.) 


3. Essays. 


Write one or two essays each week, selecting from the fol- 
lowing :—Social Life in Norman Times; A Winter Evening ; 
Snow ; Fairy Tales ; The ‘‘Good Old Days” Compared with the 
Present Time ; Autumn Flowers; The Use of Pictures in School ; 
Patriotism. 

4. History. 


Candidates.—George ITI. 
First Year.—Henry VIII. 
Second Year.—George III. (1800 to 1820) and George IV. 


5, GEOGRAPHY. 


Candidates.—Ireland: physical features, climate, and pro- 
ductions. 

First Year.—India: physical features, climate, and produc- 
tions. 

Second Year.—Australia: physical features, climate, and pro- 
ductions. 

6. ARITHMETIC. 

Candidates.—General practice in problems on the year’s work. 

First Year.—The metric system. 

Second Year.—Mensuration of rectangular solids. 


7. Evcurp. 
First Year.—Revise definitions, axioms, and postulates, and 
Props. 1-10, with six deductions each week. 
Second Year.—Revise Props. 17-26, with eight deductions per 
week. 
8. ALGEBRA. 
General practice. All back questions should be worked. 
Special attention should be given to factors. 


Notes on the Month’s Work. 
1. ENGLISH. 
(a) ** Marmron.” 
Parsing and Analysis. 


Line 903. To please. Infinitive, limiting the Adj. hard. 
904. As. Adv. Conj., joining the elliptical sentence, The shade made by 
the quivering aspen 18 variable, to the principal sentence. 
907. Supply art. 


912. Alone. Adj., limiting voice. 

913. But. Adv. of Deg., mod. sees. 

914. Her = herself. Reflexive Pronoun. 

915. Backward. Adv. of Direction, mod. drew. 

917. Where raged the war. Adjectival Sentence to mountain's side. 

919. Read, You behold her (to) mark, etc. 

930. Man. In apposition with monk. 

931. Fought. Perfect Participle, qual. battle. Note change of place 
of Adj. Dubious refers to battle. 

933. . Adv. of Manner. 

934. To lave. Infinitive of Purpose, mod. stooped. 

936. Supply that before Lathes. 

942. The while. See note on line 798. 

047. Light = lightly. Asif he felt no wound, Adv. Sentence, limiting 

ight. 


ight. 

948. Though. Conjunction. Adversative in this case. 

952. Would = wish. Principal Defective Verb, gov. the Noun Sentence 

the fiend would spare, etc. 

954. But. Adv., limiting a. Day, Adverbial Object. 

958. Trance. Not part of a sentence, and therefore no Case. 

959. Read, A curse be on, etc. ; similarly in next line. 

71. For that = because. Compound Conjunction. 

973. The principal sentence to which this is Adverbial is not quoted. 
977. Yon. Demonstrative or Distinguishing Adjective. 

932. Read, But 1 have never seen aught like this is. 

Aught = Indef. Pronoun. 

985. Stanley. Common Noun—Neuter Gender in this case. 

989. See line 858. 

993. Though. Conjunction Concessive. 

999. Read, (1 wish) for, etc. 
1005. Such. Demonstrative Adjective. In rain, Adv. of Manner. 
1019. Night. Adverbial Object. 


(6) “Tue TRAVELLER.” 
General Paraphrase (continued). 


Line 377. They must be very blind as to the real meaning of “ freedom " who 
are content to regard the whole country free because one small section has 
liberated itself from all restraint. I am by no means a keen and excitable 
politician, preferring rather quiet study to the turmoil and unrest of public 
ife ; but there are circumstances which compel me to utter a vigorous protest 
against the conduct of public affairs. When I see the leaders of political 
parties limiting and curtailing the royal prerogative to increase their own 
»ower and privileges; when I see a section of the community consider it 
reedom because they themselves are licensed; when corrupt judges draw 
up new laws which bear heavily on the poor, while the rich by means of their 
wealth escape from merited punishment ; when I see men, who have amassed 
fortunes by plundering the helpless inhabitants of foreign countries, return 
home to pe mee Englishmen by means of their ill-gotten gains, I am com- 
pelled to abandon a philosophic calm, and to denounce in the strongest words 
such conditions as now exist. Under the combined influence of fear and 
loyalty, I look to the king as the only means of delivering us from oppression 
by these petty tyrants. 

Line 393. I think, my brother, you will agree with me in condemning the 
time when ambitious politicians first began to circumscribe the power of the 
king, and in place of the reign of chivalry and loyalty initiated the sordid 
worship of wealth. What disastrous results have ensued from this! Free- 
born Englishmen are sold as slaves to the plantations ; the glorious victories 
won by our armies have brought no permanent benefit, and were apparently 
the last gleam of nobility before the whole country was plunged into the 
gloom of meanness and avarice; to raise himself a gorgeous and solitary 
mansion, to satisfy his unnatural craving for ostentatious display, the rich 
man has not hesitated to depopulate and destroy half a dozen smiling villages. 
Instead of collecting the rere inhabitants under his paternal care and pro- 
tection as in old times, they are driven away—the hard-working son, the 
modest daughter, the decrepit father, and the good housewife—and mourn- 
fully seek for a new home in the wilds of America, amid the marshes of the 
Oswego or the thunder of the Niagara Falls. 


Parsing and Analysis. 


Line 377. Read, How blind they are, ete. 
378. Freedoin, Obdj., gov. by think. 
379. To rise. Infinitive Mood, lim. the Adj. apt. 
380. Except. Is in this case a Preposition, gov. the whole of the follow- 
ing sentence. 
381. But. This Conjunction belongs to line 389. 
382. To stretch. Infinitive of Purpose, mod. contracting. 
384. The whole of this line is the object of agree. 
Themselves. Emphatic Pronoun. 
385. Supply when I behold before this and succeeding lines. 
386. Laws = Obj., gov. by behold. To grind, an Infinitive. Poor, 
Collective Noun ; similarly, men (to) rule, ete. 
391. Half. Adj. Def., lim. patriot and coward, which are Noun Com- 
plements to the Participle grown. 
396. To sway the mind with double force. Dir. Obj. of gave. Wealth, 
Indirect. 
399. But. Adv., mod. haste. 
Destruction. Obj. Case, gov. by haste. 
Haste. Verb, Infinitive Mood, gov. by have seen. 
400. Read, Brightening as they waste—like—flaring tapers brighton 
402. Lead—that is, to lead. Infinitive Mood. So also repose in 404 
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(¢) “Junius Cassar,” Act v., Scene 1. 
Paraphrase, Parsing, and Analysis. 


Line 4. Jt. Impersonal Pronoun. 

. To warn us. Object of mean. 

. Before. Adv. Conj. 

. “I quite understand their motives in so doing. They would be 
willing enough to depart to other places if they had the chance ; 
but failing this, they assume the appearance of a courage they do 
~ possess, and attack us while they are really trembling with 
ear. 

12. You. Reflexive Pronoun. 

15. Read, And something needs to be done immediately. 

22. Out. Either supply go, or take owt as a Principal Verb. 

31. Witness—that is, Let the hole to witness, etc, 

34. But for your words, etc. Said satirical'y. 

45. Thank yourself. This refers, of course, to the advice Cassius gave 

—— that Antony should be put to death with Cesar (Act ii., 
Scene 1). 

52. Three and thirty. According to authorities this should be “three 

and twenty.” 

60. Honourable—that is, honourably. 

94. The gods stand friendly. A wish, not a statement of fact. 

104. So to prevent—that is, to take means to shorten, 

122. The wish of many a man besides Brutus ! 


NIOw 


Scene 2. 
1. Bilis—that is, letters, written orders, 


Scene 3. 


12. Enough. Adv., mod. far. 
46. Even. Ady. of Emphasis, mod with the sword, 


4. History. 


Candidates.—George the Third. This long reign will require 
much attention. It falls into three periods :—(a) 1760-1783. 
The Seven Years’ War finished in 1763. The selfish commercial 

licy of the mother country, and the attempt to impose the 

urden of taxation on the American colonies without giving them 
representation, led to the War of Independence, and finally the 
loss of the States to us. France joined the States, not from love 
of their principles, but from hatred to us, and a desire to avenge 
the loss of Canada. (b) 1783-1802. During this period we have 
the outbreak of the French Revolution, and the European war 
which ensued. The life of Pitt must be prepared. (c) 1802-1820. 
The second phase of the struggle, now against an individual— 
Napoleon. Note the importance of Nelson’s victories: the Nile 
prevented the threatened invasion of India; Copenhagen pre- 
vented the co-operation of the combined fleets of the North ; and 
at Trafalgar the French fleet was not only defeated, but absolutely 
destroyed, and all fear of invasion was at an end. The Penin- 
sular War was the first series of reverses suffered by Napoleon, 
who was finally defeated at Waterloo. Learn lives of Nelson, 
Bonaparte, and Wellington. The union with Ireland, and the 
general depression following the long war, should be noted. 

First Year.—Henry the Kighth. Chief points :—The jealousies 
of the Emperor and the King of France enabled Henry the Eighth 
to hold the balance of power; hence Field of Cloth of Gold. 
Henry’s marriages and Battle of Flodden must be noted. The 
other events centred round the Reformation. The following 
points must be clearly grasped :— 

1. What the Reformation was. The exact points on which 

the Reformers differed from the Romish Church. 

2. Henry’s attitude—not a reformer. (See Statute of Six 
Articles.) Supremacy claimed simply to further the 
divorce. Reformers and orthodox Catholics punished at 
the same time. 

3. Dissolution of monasteries—(a) as calculated to displease 
te Pope; (b) to enrich the king with the confiscated 
property. Result—much discontent among the poor. 

Second Year.—Chief points :—Continental wars. War in the 
Peninsula. Battle of Waterloo. Prepare plan and detailed 
account. Note carefully the results of the war, enormous cost, 
consequent depression. 


5. GEOGRAPHY. 


In learning the physical features of a country, abundant use 
should be made of sketch-maps, which must be drawn and re- 
drawn till known thoroughly. Endeavour to find reasons for 
any peculiarity in climate—for example, the great humidity of 
Ircland, the monsoons of India, the dry interior of Australia. 
Reason out the productions from the climate. Tabulate as Ani- 
mal, Vegetable, and Mineral, with such subdivisions as neces- 
sary. For example, the animals may be arranged thus :— 

1. Quadrupeds—(a) Wild. (b) Domestic. 2. Birds. 3. Fish. 
4. Reptiles. 5. Insects. 

A clear, well-arranged page of the notebook will help much in 
fixing facts in the memory. Whatever extra time is spent in 
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carefully analysing and tabulating now will be more than gained 
in the future. 


6. ARITHMETIC. 


The metric system will need a little care, but there is no real 
difficulty when once the nomenclature is mastered. The English 
equivalents for the principal units should be committed to memory. 
It is by working numerous examples, rather than by reading up 
theory, that the system becomes well known and easy. 

Students must send up any difficulties they meet with, but 
those who have worked through the excellent set of examples 
in Christian and Collar’s Arithmetic need not trouble to find 
further examples. 


Test Questions. 
1. Penmanship. 
Large Hand :—Znergetically. 
Small Hand :—How small of all that human hearts endure 
The part which laws or kings can cause or cure / 
2. English. 
Candidates.—Analyse, and parse words in italics :— 


(a) ‘* Ask me not what the maiden feels, 
Left in that dreadful hour alone.” 
(b) ‘* And such a yell was there, 
As if men fought upon the earth, 
And fiends in upper air.” 


First Year.—(a) Paraphrase lines 349-360. 
(b) Analyse, and parse words in italics :— 
** Yet think not, thus when Freedom’s ills I state, 
I mean ¢o flatter kings or court the great ; 
Ye powers of truth that bid my soul aspire, 
Far from my bosom drive the low desire.” 


(c) Write a character of the Dutch as depicted by Goldsmith. 
Second Year.--(a) Paraphrase Act iv., Scene 3, lines 210- 
222 :— 
‘© You must note beside...... 
Or lose our ventures.” 


(b) Analyse the same passage. 


(c) Parse :—‘‘ I have as much of this in art as you, 
But yet my nature could not bear it so.” 

3. History. 

Candidates.—Say what you can of the causes and results of 
the Seven Years’ War. 

First Year.—By what means did Henry the Seventh amass 
money? What was his object in so doing ? 

Second Year.—Explain clearly the causes which led to the loss 
of the American colonies. 

4. Geography. 

Candidates.—Mention ten manufacturing towns in Scotland. 
Describe their position, and add something about their manu- 
factures. 

First Year.—Say what you can of Afghanistan under these 
heads : (a) People and industries ; (b) Government ; (c) Political 
importance. 

Second Year.—What do you know of the Llanos, Selvas, 
Pampas, El Gran Chaco, Titicaca, Aconcagua, Valparaiso, and 
La Plata. 


AUTUMN EXAMINATION, 1900. 
Fourth Month—January. 


1. READING AND REPETITION. 


Continue oral practice in these subjects before a competent 
critic. Something more than mere verbal exactness is required. 


2. ENGLISH. 

Candidates. — Marmion, Canto vi., lines 351 to 443, with know- 
ledge of all allusions, etc. 

First Year.—l. The Traveller, lines 145 to 190, with knowledge 
of all allusions, etc. 

2. Twenty roots and meanings each week. 

Second Year.—l. Julius Cesar, from Act ii., Scene 1, ‘*I am 
not well in health,” to the end of Act ii., with knowledge of all 
allusions, etc. 

2. Twenty roots and meanings each week. 


(For full Notes on Paraphrasing, Parsing, and Analysis, 
see August Number of “ The Practical Teacher.) 


(Every pupil teacher should obtain the Pupil Teachers’ 
English Notebook, T. Nelson and Sons, 8d.) 














ya THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Essay Writing. 
Send up an essay occasionally for criticism. Regular and 
careful practice is most essential to success. 
Subjects for this month :—Birds; A Day at the Seaside ; The 
Races of Mankind; Any Walk you have taken; “*A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush ;” Fairy Tales. 


3. History. 
Candidates.—Edward I1., Edward IJ., Edward IIL, and 
Richard IL 
Chief Points :— 
Edward I. 
(a) The legal measures. 
First Statute of Westminster. 
Quo Warranto Inquiry. 
Statute of Mortmain (very important). 
Second Statute of Westminster. 
Statute of Winchester—many minor but important police regula- 
tions. 
Statute of Quia Emptores—to prevent subinfeudation of land. 
(b) Conquest of Wales, and the Statute of Wales. 
(c) Judicial Reforms. The overcrowded Court of Justice divided into— 
(1) Court of Exchequer, (2) Court of Common Pleas, (3) Court of 
King’s Bench, with an adequate staff of judges to each. f 
(d) The War with Scotland. The rival claimants and the basis of their 
claims must be noted. 
Edward Il. 
(a) The king's favourites. 
(b) The Lords Ordainers. 
(c) The Battle of Bannockburn, and the events leading up to it. 
(d) Deposition and death of the king. 
Edward 111. 
(a) The Hundred Years’ War. Edward's claim and its legality. Note 
that it was a commercial question—the wool trade with Flanders 
which really caused the war. Battles of Crecy and Poictiers, 
and Treaty of Bretigny. 
(b) The Black Death. Statutes of Labourers, and effects upon the 
labouring classes. 
(c) Statute of Provisors—against the Pope making appointments in the 
English Church. 
Statute of Treason—limiting the term to certain defined acts. 
Statute of Premunire—against appeals to Rome. 
(d) The Black Prince in France. 
(¢) The later years, and the troubles therein. The Good Parliament. 
Richard 11. 
(a) The Peasants’ Revolt (very important). 
(6) The king’s minority. 
(c) Period of Absolute Rule. Deposition and death 


First Year.—Edward L. and Edward IL (See above.) 
Second Year.—Charles I. 


Chief Points :— 
1. The Clarendon Code—Corporation Act, Act of Uniformity, Oon- 
venticle Act, Five Mile Act. 
2. The Dutch War. Causes—(a) Disputes as to monopoly of importing 
gold dust from Africa. 
(6) Commercial jealousy. 
(ec) Quarrel with Dutch East India Com- 
pany. 
Events—Victory in Solebay (1665). 
Doubtful battle in Downs (1666). Dutch 
in Medway (1667). 
Peace concluded, England gaining New 
York (formerly New Amaterdam). 


3. The Great Plague and Great Fire. (Read Pepys’ Diary for this, if 
possible.) 
4. Secret Treaty of Dover. England to help France against the Dutch ; 


Charles to receive £300,000 per annum, and to re-establish Catholi- 
cism. 

6. The Test Act. 

}. Titus Oates’ Plot and general scare. 

7. Habeas Corpus Act—the second Magna Charta (most important). 

8. Absolute rule of the king. 


4. GROGRAPHY. 


Candidates.—England, The southern counties. 

First Year.—Deumark, Norway and Sweden, Holland and 
Belgium. 

Second Year.—Finish and revise the whole of Africa. Pay 
particular attention to the Transvaal and Orange Free State. ~ 

Draw maps for each country. Analyse and tabulate in note- 
books, and commit to memory, all important facts. 


5. ARITHMETIC. 


Candidates.—Vulgar fractions, their application to weights 
and measures, etc. Guard against the common mistake of re- 
ducing everything to fractions. For example :—Find the value 
of $# of £5, 17s. 104d. The quickest way is to multiply the 
money by 13 and divide by 17 without any reduction. Always 
look for the quickest way of solving a problem, and work men- 
tally as far as possible. 

First Year.—Compound proportion. Read up the theory care- 
fully. Work in three lines by method of unity. 

Second Year.— Discount. The meaning of the various terms 
must be clearly understood. Remember the typical ratio is— 


finterest for given) . : 
As 100 + \ time and rate f° 100: 
or,Amt. f interest for given)... sy 

of 100 \ time and rate f*' principal : discount. 


: principal : present worth, 


6. Evciti AND ALGEBRA. 


First Year.—Euclid, Props. 9-12. ; 

Algebra: multiplication; harder examples, and with literal 
coeflicients. : 

Second Year.—Euclid, Props. 39-42, with four deductions per 
week. 

Algebra: multiplication and division of fractions. 





7. Music. 
Candidates. —Whw.e-pulse and half-pulse notes, continuations, 
and rests. 
First Year.—Thirds of a pulse. 
Second Year.—Relative pitch of keys. 


8. TEACHING. 
All Years.—Continue regular practice in writing on the black- 
board. 
Test Questions. 
1. Penmanship. 
Large Hand :—Mithridates, 
Small Hand :—Vhe sports of children satisfy the child. 
2. English.—Candidates.—Analyse lines 257-264, Marmion, 
Canto vi., and parse perchance, tell, featly, peace to teach, best, rest. 
First Year.—Paraphrase lines 99-110, The Traveller. 
Analyse lines 99-104, and parse /et, try, as, for a while, cures, 
resigned, like, yon. 
Third Year.—Paraphrase Brutus’ speech commencing, “ No, 
not an oath.” 
Analyse as far as ‘‘ redress,” and parse oath, be, betimes, enough 
to kindle, what need we, our own. 
3. History.—Candidates. 
(a) Give an account of the conquest of Ireland. 
(b) Explain clearly what led to the passing of the Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon. 
(c) What events led to the signing of the Magna Charta? 
Give its chief provisions. 
(d) In what way did De Montfort’s Parliament differ from 
those preceding it? 
First Year. 
(a) Enumerate, with a sketch-map, Henry the Second’s 
possessions. 
(b) Explain Romescot, Interdict, Excommunication, Scut- 
age. 
(c) Give an account of England during Henry the Third’s 
minority. 
(d) Write about twenty lines on De Montfort’s Parliament. 
Second Year. 
(a) Describe the different forms of government from 1642 
to 1660, 
(b) Say what you can of Cromwell's foreign policy. 
(c) Give some account of the reduction of Ireland. 
(d) Explain clearly what took place between the death of 
Cromwell and the return of Charles the Second. 
4. Arithmetic.—Candidates. 
94 +64 . 163 +112 . yng 


Si ify x 174%. 
implify 9) - 64” 1624114 re 


Ans. 15622. 
First Year. 
If $ of a lb. cost ¢ of a shilling, what will ? of a ewt. cost? 
Ans. £2, ls. 9} 2d. 
Second Year. 
In what time will £317, 17s. 1033d. double itself at 5 % 
interest ? Ans. 20 years. 
oo 
(The amount of money is not needed in this solution. 
Why is this”) 
What principal will amount to £42,998-1696 in 8 years at 
20 % compound interest per annum ? 
Ans. £10,000. 
5. Music.—Candidates.—Write a nine-pulse note in four-pulse 
measure. 
First Year.—Rewrite the following, halving the value of each 
note and rest :— 


|d m:s |@ :-fjmr:d. | .m:d. | 


Second Year.—Give the names of the chromatic notes, and ex- 
plain the principle on which they are named. 


a ——— 





















































































































6. Give rules for the formation of g, y, h, k, j, and write 
tliem as specimens of copies. 


NEW COURSE FOR SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, 1900. 


Before considering the work for the next Scholarship Exami- 
nation, I should like to take this opportunity of expressing my 
thanks to all those correspondents who have written me letters 
acknowledging the assistance I have been able to give them. 

To those who propose to follow this course, it may be as well 
to point out what it is intended to do in these columns. 

The greatest difficulty experienced by the student who is pre- 
paring tor the examination by private reading (and it is for them 
that this course is primarily intended) is the mapping out of the 
work, so dividing and arranging it that nothing shall be omitted. 
Without some guidance there is always the danger that favourite 
subjects will receive undue attention, to the exclusion of those 
which are distasteful. To prevent this, each student must draw 
up a time-table, fairly apportioning the time among all the 
subjects. Three hours per diem will generally be necessary, 
although the actual time will depend upon the rapidity with 
which knowledge is acquired, and that, again, depends upon the 
nee of proper methods. Those subjects which make the greatest 


demands upon mental energy should be taken while the brain is 
fresh ; and others, such as penmanship, reading, drawing, etc., 


may well be placed at the end of an evening’s work. 

With regard to the methods of study, they vary naturally 
with the subject, but the chief secret of success in all is to do 
thoroughly what is attempted. Hazy ideas are utterly useless ; 
a few definite facts are preferable to pages of empty generalities. 
To prevent this “ twilight” of ideas, read carefully and slowly, 
analyse, tabulate, and commit to memory. Success will not be 
attained without hard and continuous work. With proper text- 
books and proper methods, there is no reason why any student 
of average ability should not easily obtain a first class at the 
examination, 

There is one other point I would strongly emphasise. Those 
students will obtain most advantage from this course who will 
write for assistance in ditliculties. It is impossible in the space 
at disposal to deal with every point, and I am materially assisted 
by knowing the individual difficulties experienced. Specimen 
answers are criticised gratis, and there is no necessity whatever 
to apologise when sending work. 

The answers to the test questions set monthly are marked 
fully for a nominal fee of one shilling. 

With these few remarks, we will proceed to discuss the 
Syllabus, and the best text-books to use. 

1. Reading (60 marks). To read with precision, ease, and just 
EXP VESSION Jrom one of Neott’s novels, or Jrom Macaulay's = Essay 
on Frederick the Great,” or Bacon’s ‘‘ New Atlantis.” 

Although Scott’s novels are most useful in general reading, 
all students are strongly advised to prepare Macaulay’s Essay 
and the New Aflanfis tor the examination. Macmillans publish 
annotated editions, the price of which will be found in the firm’s 
List of Educational Announcements. This subject requires care- 
ful attention. The standard set is properly high, and something 
more than repetition of words will be required. Oral practice 
before a competent critic should be taken. 

2. Repetition (40 marks). To repeat 100 lines of Shakespeare or 
Milton with clearness and force, and knowledye of meanings and 
allusi mas, 

Suitable passages are Ju/ius Cursar, Act i., Scene 2, commenc- 
ing, ‘* Will you go see the order of the course?” or Act iii., 
Scene 2, Antony's speech; or Act iv., Scene 3, the quarrel 
between Brutus and Cassius. 

3. Pe nmanship (30 marks). (1) 7'o write legibly ; (2) to set 
copie S in large and small hand. 

Five or ten minutes’ practice daily, combined with continual 
care, should result in every one obtaining full marks in this sub- 
ject. One kind of pen should be used always. Students are 
alvised to get a sample box of Brandauer’s pens, and select one 
with a medium point. For proper study of the letters, and 
for practice, use The Practical Teacher Copy Book (PRACTICAL 
TEACHER Office), specially prepared for Scholarship students. 

4. Writing from Dictation (50 marks). 

Spelling should present little ditticulty to any student who is 
fairly well read. Those who are weak might get One Thousand 
Words Commonly Misspelt, Series A, B, and C, ld. each. There 
are numerous spelling books published, but these little collec- 
tions contain nearly all words likely to present difficulty. 


5. The ory of Teach ing (100 marks). (1) Notes of lessons ; (2) 


the method of teaching any subject taught in elementary schools ; 


(3) the methods and principles of infant teaching and discipline. 
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Ordinary experience in this subject is not sufficient. The 
theory, and the. principles underlying it, must be studied. 
Scholarship School Management (Nelson and Sons) will be found 
to cover all the work. 

6. Practical Teaching (100 marks). (1) To give a class lesson 
on any subject taught in elementary schools; (2) to answer ques- 
tions as to the mode of giving such lesson. 

Weekly criticism lessons will materially assist in this. Many 
excellent books of object lessons are published, but the student, 
though using them for reference, should rely mainly on his own 
ideas. 

7. Geography (100 marks). Outlines of the geography of the 
world, with special reference to India and to the chief British 
colonies and dependencies. Candidates are advised to practise the 
drawing of sketch-maps, and to illustrate their answers by means 
of them. No detailed maps will be required at the examination. 

This subject is one which usually presents many difficulties, 
especially to girls. The large number of facts to be learned is 
at first sight appalling; but if notebooks are judiciously used, 
tables and analyses compiled and committed to memory as the 
work proceeds, the difficulty is greatly diminished. A wise 
change is made this year in dropping the preparation of any 
special maps, and suggesting that sketch-maps of ad/ countries 
should be learned. It is by map-drawing that physical features 
and names are best remembered. 

T'ext-hooks.—For general outlines, Meiklejohn’s Geography 
(Hoiden), or Brook’s Geography (Nelson). For the colonies, 
British Colonies (Holden). For maps, Zhe Methodic Memory 
Maps (Practical TEACHER Office) will be found very useful. 

Many other excellent geographies are published, and if the 
student has a reliable up-to-date book, there is no necessity to 
get another. 

8. History (100 marks). Outlines of English history from the 
Norman Conquest to 1870, with special reference to the expansion 
of the British Empire from 1558 to 1858. 

Meiklejohn’s //istory, or any good history with a synopsis, 
such as Wills’ (Blackie and Son) or Gill’s, should be used. 

For the expansion of the empire a separate book will be 
needed. The one in Meiklejohn’s series (A. M. Holden) is 
recommended. It contains plans, diagrams, explanation of 
terms, lives of important men, summaries, etc., and has been 
specially prepared for this examination. 

9. English Composition (75 marks). To write a short essay upon 
a given subject. 

The ability to write good English comes from general reading. 
Text-books are of little use. he Art of Writing English and 
One Hundred Essays in Outline (Holden) will be found most 
useful. 

10. English (100 marks). (1) Parsing and analysis of sen- 
tences ; (2) elementary etymology, and a general outline of the 
history of the English language ; (3) a general knowledge of the 
style and subject-matter of one of the following books: Pope’s 
** Desay on Man,” Epis. 1V.; Shakespeare's “* Julius Cesar.” 

It will be noticed that English literature is not included in 
this, but it would be well to prepare lives of the chief writers, 
with some knowledge of their works. Most students will pro- 
bably prefer Julius Cesar to the Essay on Man. 

Text-books.—Pupil Teachers’ English Notebook (Nelson and 
Sons), and any good grammar—Nesfield’s (Macmillan), Meikle- 
john’s (Holden), Mason (Bell), Daniel (Natiénal Society), etc. 
For Julius Cesar we recommend Moffatt and Paige’s edition. 

ll. Arithmetic (100 marks). The principles and practice of 
arithmetic, including the measurement of rectangular areas and 
solids, with alternative questions in elementary alyebra for women. 

By far the best book, and one which every student should 
obtain, is Christian and Collar’s New Arithmetic (Holden). 

12. A/yebra (125 marks). Up to and including quadratic equa. 
tions of one unknown ; problems, ratio, proportion, variation, and 
arithmetical Progression. 

Hall and Knight’s A/gebra (Macmillan) is the text-book which 
will be used in connection with the course. 

13. Euclid (100 marks). Books I. and IT., with simple geomet- 
rical exercises. 

Any ordinary text-book will do for the propositions. Egan’s 
Exercises should be used for deductions. 

14. EKlementary Science (100 marks). 

A detailed syllabus is issued, which embraces Section One Phy- 
siography, Elementary Chemistry, and Astronomy. Suitable 
books to meet these requirements are now being published by 
T. Nelson and Sons. 

15. Languages (100 each). 

Marks may be obtained for two of the languages. 

The special book in Latin is Pliny’s Letters, Book I., 1-12, 
Tur PRacticaL TEACHER has issued a specially-prepared edition 
of these, with translations, vocabulary, and notes. 
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In French, Le T'résor is again set. This is published by Messrs. 
Hachette. A translation has appeared in these columns. Aids 
to the Study of “‘ Le T'résor,” by Ralph, Holland, and Co., will 
be found very useful. 

16. Drawing (60 marks). 

This is divided into two sections—(a) freehand outline, and 
(b) geometrical drawing. Every student should take this up. 

17. Music (30 marks). 

The syllabus is the same as last year. The School Music 
Teacher (Curwen) should be the text-book, and all students 
should endeavour to obtain the School Teacher’s Certificate. 

18. Domestic Economy (80 marks). 

(1.) Food: its functions and preparation. 

(2.) Clothing and washing. 

(3.) Rules for warming, cleaning, and ventilating the dwelling. 

(4.) Rules for preserving health. 

(5.) The management of a sickroom. 

(6.) Thrift. 

Nelson’s Domestic Economy or Newsholme and Scott’s Domestic 
Economy will be found to cover the work. 

19. Needlework (100 marks). (1) The various stitches used in 
making and mending calico and flannel underclothing ; (2) the cut- 
ting out, by proportion or by measurement, of a girl's chemise, 
drawers, and flannel petticoat. 

Students in doubt as to their text-books should write for 
advice. The full syllabus may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, Education Department, Whitehall. 


Work for January. 


1. Reading, Repetition, and Penmanship. A few minutes’ prac- 
tice daily. 

2. Theory of Teaching. Chap. i., Scholarship School Management. 

3. Geography. 

(1.) Minor European and Asiatic possessions. 

(2.) Revise France and Germany. 

4. History. The Norman kings. 

5. Composition. One or two essays each week, on such sub- 
jects as—Life on the Sea; Character; Newspapers; Morning; 
Colonisation ; Education ; Money, its uses and abeues. 

6. English. 

(1.) The grammar of the noun. 

(2.) Twenty-five roots and meanings per week. 

(3.) The history of the language up to the Conquest. 

(4.) Julius Cesar to Act i., Scene 2, line 181 (*...... worthy 
note to-day”). ; 

7. Arithmetic. The theory of G.C.M. and L.C.M., and 
problems thereon. 

8. Algebra. G.C.M. and L.C.M. 

9. Euclid. Book I., Props. 1-10, and six deductions per week. 

10. Elementary Science. Matter, force, motion, and inertia. 

ll. Languages. 

Latin, Pliny’s Letters, 1 and 2. \ Translation and _retransla- 

French, Le 7'résor, three pages. { tion. 

12. Drawing. A frochandl copy each week. Geometry: 
Circles passing through three points. A 

13. Music. Chap. i., School Music Teacher. 

14. Domestic Economy. General physiology of the body; posi- 
tion and use of the chief organs ; purposes of food. 


Notes on the Work for the Month. 

1. Reading and Repetition.—Students are particularly urged 
not to neglect these subjects. They require study as much as 
other subjects. Mere verbal repetition, without due attention 
to modulation and emphasis, is of little use. One hundred marks 
would not be assigned to them unless they entailed considerable 
thought and preparation. Oral practice before a competent 
critic is absolutely necessary. 

2. School Method.—The outlines of psychology in the chapter 
set for preparation must be carefully thought over, for the 
principles therein enunciated underlie the whole of the subject. 
There is a theory of education without which the practice can 
make little intelligent advance. The order in which the faculties 
develop, and their relative power at various periods of child life, 
are of the very highest importance. 

3. Geography.— Maps must be drawn for every country studied. 
These should face the notes in the notebook, and should contain 
nothing that is not to be remembered. The day is gone when 
mere lists of names were asked for in examinations. The ques- 
tions now bear on the more important points of productions, 
industries, people, government, and interchange of productions, 
and these subjects should receive most attention. 

4. History.—As all the history has been taken in the Pupil 
Teachers’ Curriculum, the work in this subject should be little 
more than revision, with more particular attention to the social 
life, the great movements (for example, the decay of the Feudal 


System, the gradual nationalisation of the church, the growth of 
the constitution, etc.), and a more detailed knowledge of the men 
who played important parts in the various periods. The growth 
of the overseas empire should be studied concurrently with the 
period of the history at home, and not as a separate subject. 

5. Composition.—This is the subject which will demand un- 
limited care and application, since so much depends upon it in 
a written examination. The text-book recommended will give 
all the information needed on the subject, but it is by practice 
and wide reading rather than by the study of text-books that 
advance is made. Specimen essays will be given from time to 
time as space permits, and it would materially assist if students 
would let me know on what subjects they require assistance. 
The secret of good composition is intelligent reading of the 
masterpieces of English literature. 

6. English.—In preparing the grammar, attention should be 
paid to the etymology of the words, especially where any 
peculiarity exists—for example, Why is a/ms singular? The 
rules of syntax should also be carefully studied. The chief points 
to notice are always the apparent exceptions to rules and the 
reasons for them. The various uses of the nominative and 
objective cases—(for example, nominatives of address, absolute, 
of exclamation; objective—direct and indirect, cognate, factitive, 
residuary, etc.) must be learned. 

In the history of the language note that the original was 
Celtic—nearly all swept away before the Saxon tongue. The 
chief points in Anglo-Saxon to be observed are (1) its highly- 
inflected forms, (2) the dialects, and (3) the power of compound- 
ing words. The additions during the period were a few words 
from the Celtic, first period Latin through the Celtic, second 
period Latin (Augustine and his monks), Danish, and a few 
words of Norman French. 

The play of Julius Cesar is dealt with fully in the book 
recommended. The student, in addition to paraphrase, parsing, 
and analysis, should be able to quote lines to illustrate answers, 
to refer any line to a particular speaker, and to give its context. 
Look for the beauties of the play rather than its peculiarities 
and errors. 

7. Arithmetic.—The theory will require most attention, but 
the admirable text-book recommended will supply all that is 
required. There will be no necessity to work through ail the 
exercises given, but the student should be able to solve any ques- 
tion. Correct methods and clear expositions must be given. 

8. Science.—All students should take this optional subject. 
Those who can attend a class have, of course, an advantage over 
those who cannot, but every one can master the greater part by 
private reading. Any assistance required will be readily given. 

9. Drawing.—Continual practice is here needed—progress must 
be made little by little. There are numerous baile and sets of 
exercises which may be used. For geometry, Rawle’s Geometry 
(1s.) more than covers the work. 

10. Music.—As stated above, every candidate should endeavour 
to obtain the School Teacher's Certificate during the year. Not 
a single mark should be lost. 

11. Domestic Economy.—The outlines of physiology and a 
knowledge of the chemical composition of the body are neces- 
sary to understand the action and value of food. There is no 
need to go deeply into this, but without some such knowledge 
there will be very imperfect and hazy ideas. 

In addition to the text-books mentioned above, the student 


(1.) A good derivative dictionary, such as Skeat’s (Clarendon 
Press. 7s. 6d.). 

(2.) Whitaker’s Almanac (the ha’/-crown edition). 

(3 ) A collection of questions (Moffatt’s Reprint of Twelve Years’ 
Questions). 

(4.) A good atlas. 


A set of test questions will be given next month. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

M. J. Williams.—|. There ts a choice of books. (See above.) 

2. Certainly. Industries include agriculture, mining, manufac- 
ture, pastoral pursuits, dairy-farming, stock-rearing, fishing, ete. 

EB. R. W.—1. Taking the first and third trains, there will be 
380 yds. to clear at 45 miles per hour. Taking the second and 
third, there will be 528 yds. at 45 miles per hour. 

2. See Syllabus in Schedule V* Code of 1899. 

3. Any good text-book in organic chemistry will tell you this. 

M. W. G. (Widnes).—Penmanship, 35/40. Music, 10/10. 
Grammar, 10/10, quite correct. 

D. K, T.—-Your question hardly comes under my course. I 
should advise you to consult the law clerk to the N.U.T. 
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OUR CERTIFICATE COURSE 
FOR 1900. 


BY GEORGE COLLAR, B.A., B.SC., 
Head-Master of the Stockwell Pupil Teachers’ School. 


TEST QUESTIONS ON LAST MONTH’S WORK. 
THeoRY OF TEACHING. 
First Year.—l. Write notes of a lesson on one of the fol- 
lowing :— 

(1.) The ’45 Rebellion. 

(2.) The Industries of Scotland. 

(3.) Cheese (for Infants). 

2. Under what heads would you criticise an object lesson given 
by a pupil teacher ? 

Seconp YEAR.—1l. What is meant by imagination? Say how 
it differs from memory, and show the importance from a teacher’s 
standpoint of cultivating the imagination. 

2. How does Plato’ seek to answer the question, ‘‘ What is 
justice?” and what exception would you take to his method ? 


ENGLISH. 


First YEAR.—1. What ‘‘ strong” nouns are still to be found 
in English? Give nouns of foreign origin which form their 
plurals irregularly. 

2. Explain the phrases—‘‘The Mercury of Man is fixed ;” 
‘* Reason the bias turns to good from ill;” ‘‘ Beads and prayer- 
books are the toys of age.” 

Sreconp YEAR.—1. Sketch the contents of the first and secord 
books of Paradise Lost, and say what relation these two books 
bear to the whole. 

2. Give an outline of the essay on ‘‘ Shaking Hands.” 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Born Yrars.—l. Show how the boundary of France was ex- 
tended in the seventeenth century. 
2. Which districts of France, Spain, and Portugal produce the 
best wines? Name the wine produced in each. 


History. 

Born YEARS.—1. Give an account of Robert Walpole. Which 
points in his administration do you think most worthy of praise, 
and which of blame ? 

2. Trace the course of the War of the Austrian Succession. 
What difference did it bring about in the relative power of the 
various European states ? 

ALGEBRA. 

Womrn—Born Yrars.—Find the H.C.F. of the following 
pairs of expressions :— 

(1.) a* + 3a? + Ga + 35 and a* + 2a* - 5a? + 26a + 21. 

(2.) 2° + at — 4a? — 2 + 3 and 3a2° - 20ax? + ld5ax + Qa. 

(3.) a® — 8abh? + 30° and a* + 3a°) + ab® + 3b’. 

Men—First YEAR.—Solve the equations— 

(1.) at—-4e+3 _ 27 - Tx + 12_ Sx - 3), 

a+ 4e4+3 224+ 7x4+12 Ox + 3) 

(2.) (a — 2) (a? + 9x + 20) = (x + 2) (a? — Dx + 20). 

Second YEAR. —1l. Show by the method of quadratic equations 
that any expression of the form ax® + ba +¢ can be resolved into 
two factors. 

2. Prove that the sum of the roots of the equation ma* 
—- mx + n = 0 is equal to unity. 


Evcuip. 

Mren—Firsr Year.—]. Construct a triangle, having given one 
angle, the side opposite to it, and the sum of the other two sides, 

2. Find the point in a given straight line from which the 
tangents drawn to two given circles are equal. 

Menx—Seconp Yrar.—If a circle be inscribed in an isosceles 
triangle, prove that the triangle formed by joining the points of 
contact is also isosceles. 


SYLLABUS AND NOTES FOR JANUARY. 


EncGuisu Composition. 


Prepare essays on :— 

1. Practice makes perfect. 

2. Thrift. 

3. The way to visit a historical building 





THEORY OF TEACHING. 


First Yrar.—Teachers in infant schools particularly should 
pay close attention to ‘‘the methods and principles of infant 
teaching and discipline.” All teachers should this month study 
the fundamental principles which underlie all sound teaching. 
These are ctealeahiy set out in Herbert Spencer’s Education. 
Although this book goes rather too far as a special plea for the 
teaching of science, still the teacher should read the book. In 
connection with this month’s work he should also read Mr. 
Barnett’s book, Common Sense in Education. The latter will 
enable him to avoid the too common mistake of converting phrases 
which should be full of deep educational meaning into mere 
empty formulas and catch-phrases. Such expressions should not 
be used until their full meaning is grasped. Thus, such a phrase 
as, ‘from the known to the unknown,” is a most useful guide 
when its full meaning is realised, but otherwise it is 7a 
useless. What has the teacher to do with ‘‘the known”? If 
the child has already obtained the knowledge of a thing, the 
teacher seems to have no further concern with it, and can pro- 
ceed to ‘*the unknown.” ‘‘The known,” however, is a most 
important factor in the acquisition of ‘‘the unknown.” The 
same new statement made to two different persons may have a 
very different effect, according to what is already present in the 
mind ; hence the teacher must prepare the mind for the receipt 
of ‘‘ the unknown” by arranging ‘‘ the known” in a manner suit- 
able for its reception. Then the known is modified by the addi 
tion of the unknown; general concepts already acquired are 
enlarged in extent ; knowledge of familiar things is increased in 
intent by comparisons with new things. So also in interpreting 
such phrases as, ‘‘from the simple to the complex,” we must 
pore not what things are simple and what complex in the 
absolute nature of things, but which appear simple and which 
complex to the child. 

Logic.—Study Cartwright, chap. xv., and Jevons, chap. xv. 
Remember the conditions under which direct or immediate in- 
ference is possible, and observe that the syllogism is a case of 
inference which is not direct, but requires a middle term to con- 
nect the two between which we require to draw the inference ; 
hence it is frequently called the mediate inference, to distinguish 
it from the immediate inference, which requires no medium or 
middle term. This section is extremely important, but will 
present no difficulty to the student who goes carefully through 
the chapters indicated. 

Srconp YEAR.—Conception. The difference between conception 
and perception. Since the object of education has been defined 
as ‘‘ the formation of clear concepts from distinct percepts,” the 
student will realise the importance of thoroughly mastering this 
portion of the subject. A ‘‘concept” may be regarded as an 
idea formed by associating the common features or properties of 
a large number of more or less related individuals, al concep- 
tion is the act or process of forming concepts. From the pre- 
ceding it follows that concepts may vary widely in their ranges 
or contents. Thus the concept which corresponds with the 
general noun ‘‘ insect” has a wider range, or contains more indi- 
viduals, than the concept which corresponds with the noun 
“moth.” The ‘‘content of a concept,” however, must not be 
regarded as synonymous with vagueness. The naturalist’s con- 
cept of ‘‘ insect” is far more definite and clear than that of the 
person ignorant of natural history, although it has to include an 
immensely larger number of differing individuals. The teacher, 
then, must aim at enlarging the content of his pupils’ concepts 
without, at the same time, allowing them to become indefinite and 
vague. It is difficult to realise how children form their first 
concepts. Indeed, the first concept must be coextensive with 
the first percept ; and it is only after experiencing several some- 
what similar percepts that the common characteristics are 
noticed, and the concept is extended. Thus the child arrives at 
school age with a certain number of more or less clear concepts. 
These are to be used as the basis on which the teacher is to work ; 
in fact, the whole’process of instruction consists in taking new 
ideas and grafting them on to the old concepts. Thus, when we 
teach children that the lion is a quadruped, we join the indi- 
vidual idea of a lion on to the general concept of a quadruped. 
Some of the attributes previously associated with ‘ otueel 
such, perhaps, as gentleness, or the possession of hoofs—may have 
to be discarded. We now see that the concept quadruped must 
include both animals with hoofs and animals without them, and 
this thought enables the student to distinguish conception on the 
one hand from perception and imagination on the other. Since 
no individual quadruped can be both provided with hoofs and 
devoid of hoofs, our senses cannot enable us to perceive such a 
thing, neither is it possible for us to imagine such a thing to 
exist ; so that whatever notion we may have of a quadruped— 
apart from the percept or the image of a particular individual 
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belonging to the class qnadruped—is a purely general notion of 
the attributes common to all the members of the class. In other 
words, the ‘‘ concept is a re-presentation in our minds answering 
to a general name” (Su//y). 

In conclusion, notice the conditions which are essential to the 
formation of clear concepts :— 

(a) Careful observation of the individual things, so as to form 
distinct individual percepts. 

(b) Retention in the memory of the essenial characteristics 
and of the common characteristics of similar things. 

(c) Wide experience with individual things. 

(d) A rigid correspondence between the names of things and 
the associated ideas. 

N.B.—Many people have incorrect concepts of ‘ fish,” owing 
to the frequent application of the name fish to such creatures as 
the whale, the winkle, and the lobster. 

Plato's “ Revublic.”—Justice is inconsistent with interfer- 
ence in other people's business, particularly in the case of un- 
qualified persons meddling with the government of the city. 

Plato then proceeds to discuss the question whether virtues 
are innate in the soul. National character springs from the 
character of individuals. Desires are analysed, and the con- 
sideration of them must be kept distinct. For example, thirst is 
simply a desire for drink, and must be kept distinct from the 
adventitious desires in the longing for hot drink, cold drink, 
much drink, /itt/e drink; so that thirst in general is the desire 
fer drink in general. Reason acts as a restraint on the natural 
passions and desires. Anger becomes a virtue when it acts on 
the side of reason. 

Resemblance between the economy of the city and the economy 
of the soul: the rational part must govern the whole of man, 
particularly his desire for bodily pleasures. Justice in the indi- 
vidual consists of the restraint of each faculty to its proper 
functions, and injustice is the opposite. Victue is a sort of 
health, beauty, aud good habit of the soul. 


ARITHMETIC, 


Percentages. Notice that a percentage is simply a fraction 
whose denonrinator is 100. Its use is therefore subject to the 
same restrictions as the use of valyar or decimal fractions: 
being in itself an abstract number, it must never be stated to 
be equal to a concrete quantity. Thus it is quite incorrect to 
say that 6d. = 50 per ec just as it is to say 6d. = 4, or 
6d. = °5. We should say 6d. = 50 per cent. of Is., or 4 of Is., 
or *5 of Is. 

Remembering that a concrete quantity may be expressed as a 
percentage of a unit (or other quantity), we can convert a per- 
centage of one unit to a percentage of another by multiplying it by 
the inverse of the number which shows the relationship between 
the two units (or quantities). For example, 20 % of a shilling 
= 4 % of a crown; 2 of a mile = 16 % ofa furlong. Again, 
just as we may add or subtract fractions of the same unit, so we 
may add or subtract percentages of the same unit—for examp!e, 
4 of acwt. + dof a cwt. = 7, of a cwt.; 25 % of a ewt. + 30 % of 
aecwt. =55 % ofacwt. But we cannot add or subtract percent- 
ages of different units without first expressing them as percent- 
azes of the same unit. 

Work numerous examples of the following four types :-— 

1. What vulgar fraction is equal to 15 %? 

2. What percentage of anything is } of it ? 

3. Find 20 % of 2 ewt. 3 qrs. 

4. How much per cent. of 2 ac. 3 ro. is 1 ac. 1 ro.? 

Nearly all examples in the simpler rules involving percentages 
are of these types. The only difficulty likely to arise is in con- 
nection with what is known as “‘ covered insurance ”"—that is, a 
system of insuring so as to cover the premium paid as well as 
the value of the goods. This will best be explained by taking 
an example. 

For how much should a man insure a ship worth £45,000, at 
4 %, in order to cover the premium and value of the ship in case 
of its total wreck ? 

Suppose something had been insured for £100—that is, so as 
to recover £100 from the company in case of loss: for this £100 
there must have been paid as premium £4; and if £100 is equal 
to this premium and the value of the goods, it is evident that 
the goods were worth £96, since £96 + £4 = £100. And since 
the sums insured for must be proportional to the values, it 
follows that if £96 worth of goods be insured for £100, then 
£45,000 worth would be insured for *5°°° of £100 —that is, 
£46,875. 
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History. 


Owing to pressure on our space, the notes on History are held 
over to next issue, 


GroeraPny. 


Born Yrars.—From the map of Europe study the position cf 
the countries in Central Europe—Holland or the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Switzerland, German Empire, Denmark, Austria- 
Hungary. 

Holland and Belgium. Study details of boundaries and coasts. 
The build of these countries is most simple. From the low table- 
land of the Ardennes, in the south-east, on the borders of France, 
the land has a long and very gradual slope towards the north- 
west, down which the slow and winding rivers make their way 
to the sea. ; 

Holland, which is rather more than twice the size of York 
shire, is formed largely of alluvial débris brought by rivers from 
North France and Germany. 

Both countries contain ‘‘ polders”—that is, land reclaimed 
from water (sea, lake, river), drained, enclosed by dikes, and 
then laid out, generally in grass. 

In Belgium is the Campine, formerly a land of moor, bog, 
and sand, but now reclaimed, and producing excellent batter. 

Observe that though the two countries are well watered, they 
contain only parts of rivers. 

Holland has no minerals, hence she is not a great manufactur- 
ing nation. The chief occupations of the Dutch are farming, 
agriculture, fishing (deep-sea and ‘* inner *-sea). The diamond- 
cutters of Amsterdam are the most noted in the world. The 
Hollands (gin) of Schiedam and the liqueurs of Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam are well known. 

The commerce of the country is great, Holland ranking as the 
fifth commercial country of the world. She has a large trade in 
home products and in colonial produce, as well as an extensive 
transit trade between Germany and Great Britain. 

Belgium has great mineral wealth, and is therefore essentially 
a manufacturing and mining district. The Belgians are engaged 
also in agriculture. commerce, and, like the Dutch, in draining 
polders, in raising and repairing embankments. 

The only large port is Antwerp, which does an enormous 
trade—sending out iron and steel goods from Germany, eggs 
and fruits from Italy, and receiving for distribution in various 
suropean countries grains and petroleum from the United 
States, wool and cattle from the basin of the river Plate. 

Study with the map the position of the ports and chief towns 
of both countries, and note the accumulation of large towns on 
the Franco. Belgian coalfield, in the south of Belgium. 

The means of internal communication are highly important. 
Mark on a map the position of the chief navigable rivers and 
canals and lines of ale ay. Note also the commercial routes of 
the North Sea between Great Britain and Holland and Belgium. 

The German Empire, about four times the size of England 
without Wales, is that part of Central Europe including all 
the German-speaking peoples except those of Switzerland and 
Austria-Hungary. In studying position and boundaries, note : 

That on the east and west the frontiers are marked almost 
entirely by artificial lines ; hence the many changes of boundary 
between France and Germany, especially in Alsace-Lorraine. 

That in south-east, south, and south-west there is high land on 
the border. 

That the northern side is washed by the sea, except where the 
narrow isthmus joins Denmark to Germany. 

That the north shore is very low, naturally marshy, and 
washed by a shallow sea; hence great river-ports like Stettin, 
Hamburg, and Bremen must have outports. 

That the characteristics of the Baltic shore are the ‘ haffs” 
and ‘‘nehrungs;” those of the North Sea shore are dikes and 
polders. 

The map will show that the northern and central parts of the 
country form part of the great plain of Europe; the high land 
lies in the south. 

Travelling from south to north, one would be going downhill 
throughout. The direction of the rivers shows this to be the 
case. 

The high lands may be conveniently grouped round the Fichtel 
Gebirge. 

To the east of the Fichtel Gebirge are the Bihmer Wald, Erz 
Gebirge, Riesen Gebirge. The two last named are rich in coal, 
iron, and other minerals; hence the manufac turing greatness 
of Saxony and Silesia. Note the great towns, and the chief 
manufactures of each. 

To the south-west are the Black Forest (containing the source 
of the Danube), the Swabian Alps, and Franconian Jura. Note 
table-land of Bavaria, with high land rising on it. 

To the north-west are the Thiiringer Wald, the forest-clad ele- 
vations covering nearly the whole of Thuringia, and the Harz 
Mountains, with the high point Brocken, containing much 


mineral wealth. A great coaltield extends from these mountains 
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to the Ruhr; consequently the basin of this river is a manufac- 
turing district. Note the great towns in Rhenish Prussia, on or 
near the Rhine and Ruhr, where iron and steel goods (Krupp 
gun at Essen) and textiles are largely made. These goods are 
sent out chiefly by rail through Antwerp, and by river through 
Rotterdam. 

The plain is generally level, the northern parts being very low, 
the southern undulating. ‘here are large grazing lands in the 
north-west ; agricultural and grazing districts in the interior, 
interrupted in parts by large moors. Grains, beet, potatoes, 
hops, flax, hemp, tobacco, and wool are ali produced. 

Study the rivers and lakes, and mark on map. 

The poople are engaged in agriculture, manulacture, and com- 
merce. Agriculture has hitherto been, and in some parts still 
is, the chief industry ; but manufacture is becoming the leading 
occupation of the people, while in commerce Germany ranks 
second only to England. 

ENGLISH. 

First YEAR.—The inflections of the verb, including their his- 
torical development. 

Macaulay’s Essay on Mi'ton. Read this Essay with a vol- 
ume of Milton’s poems at your side. Look out all the refer- 
ences, and notice particulariy the grounds on which Macaulay 
bases his various remarks and opinions on Milton. Look out the 
derivation of all interesting words in the First Epistle of the 
Essay on Man. 

Seconp Year.—Read the next eight Essays of Leigh Hunt— 
Breakfast in Summer to Bricklayer>—making analyses and tak- 
ing short notes of the subject-matter. 

In taking up the study of Para:dise Lost, we must first consider 
the characteristics of epic poetry—the class to which it belongs. 
“The subject of the epic poem must be some one, great, complex 
action. The principal personages must belong to the high places 
in society, and must be grand and elevated in their ideas. The 
measure must be of a sonorous dignity befitting the subject. 
The action is developed by a mixture of dialogue, soliloquy. and 
narrative” (Arnold). We cannot here venture on a criticism of 
Paradise Lost as a whole. The student should, however, read 
what has been written on this subject by our great literary 
critics, and should read Addison’s papers published in The 
Spectator (these have been collected and published in a little 
volume by Chambers). Macaulay's Lssay on Milton is a fine 
appreciation of Milton; and Dr. Johnson, in his Lives of the 
Poets, gives a learned criticism, although we may not entirely 
agree with it. ‘The student should also read the paper on Para- 
dise Lost in Colevidge’s Literary Remains, and also the part of 
Hallam’s History of European Literature which deals with 
Milton. The chief epic poems of antiquity are Homer's J/iad 
and Odyssey, and Virgil’s .Lueid. In the Middle Ages we have 
Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered and Dante’s Dirina Commedia, con- 
sisting of the Jnferno, Puryatorio, and Pavadiso. These, and 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, constitute the great epics of the world’s 
literature. The student should carefully note Coleridge’s remarks 
on the unity of Paradise Lost, and from the summaries, or from 
the poem as a whole, note the relation between the several parts. 

Proceeding to the study of the poem in detail, we see that in 
lines 1-26 the poet invokes divine inspiration to help him in his 
undertaking—namely, to sing ‘‘Of man’s first disobedience.” 
This was in imitation of Homer and Virgil, who each invoked 
the help of the Muse (or goddess); but Milton would not address 
a request for help in his religious poem to one of the Roman or 
Greek deities, hence he appeals to the ‘* heavenly Muse.” 

1-10. In paraphrasing these lines, put lines 6-10 first, then 
1-5, thus: ‘Sing, heavenly Muse,...... of man’s first disobedi- 
ence... 

ll. Siloa’s brool:. The stream running from the Pool of Siloam. 

12. Oracle of (fod—that is, the temple. The breastplate of 
the high priest possessed the power ot prophecy, for the three 
stones in the lining represented the answers Yes, No, No answer 
to be given, respectively. (See Lev. viii. 8; 1 Sam. xxviii. 6.) 

15. Aonian mount. Mount Helicon, in Aonia, to the north of 
the Gulf of Corinth. It was the seat of the Muses. 

21. Abyss—rather chaos, An abyss is a place without bottom ; 
chaos, a place without order. 

24. Highth. Notice that Milton forms the abstract noun by 
adding the suffix -th, strietly in accordance with rule. It will 
be seen that height is irre gularly formed. 

28. Observe that Milton first inquired into the cause: ‘* What 
cause moved our grand parents?” From line 34 to the end of 

the book we have a desc1 iption of ** the cause.” 

36. What time = at the time that. 

39. Abore his peers. Above his equals, 

44-49. Notice the great force of expression in these lines. 
We would remind our readers of the remarks on this subject 
in Le Voyage autour de ma Chambre, chap. Xxxvii. 
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48. Adamantine. Often used in speaking of hard steel; it 
literally means as hard as a diamond. 

59. Angel’s ken—literally, as far as an angel has knowledge ; 
but ken is here and often used in the sense of to discover with 
the eye,— 

“You scarce the rivulet might ken.” 
Marmion, Introduction to Canto 1. 

63. Darkness visible. Though paradoxical to speak of dark 
ness as visible, this phrase is often quoted. 

78. Weltering. Wallowing or rolling. 

81. Beelzebub—that is, the god of flies, worshipped by the 
Philistines. 

97. That fixed mind. The grammatical object of change, 
line 96. 

107. Immortal hate. Hatred that will never die. 

109. That is, what else is invincibility but the courage or 
determination never to yield? ‘‘ Never to be overcome” is a 
noun phrase. 

110. That glory—that is, of invincibility. 

117. Empyreal. Belonging to the empyrean or heavenly 
sphere, in which all things were of tire. 

125. Apostate. One who stands apart ; a rebel or deserter. 
129. Embattled Seraphim. Seraphim arranged in order of 
battle. Seraphim is a Hebrew plural, meaning ‘‘the burning 
ones. 

136. Lost. Notice the causative use of this word—made us 
to lose heaven. 

138, Essences. Beings or spirits. (From the Latin esse, to be.) 

149. Thralls. Slaves. The word is related to thrill and drill 
(a hole), and was applied to captives, whose ears were pierced as 
a mark of their slavery. 

152. Errands. From Latin erro, I wander. 


Evcuip. 

Women—First YEAR.—Finish the First Book. Notice that 
the term ‘‘complement” has not been defined, and should be 
defined either in the proposition or just before it. Notice that 
the expression is, ‘‘ the complements of the parallelograms which 
are about the diagonals.” ‘The prefix denotes that they are asso- 
ciated ‘* with” something to make up a whole; their relation is 
with the parallelograms about the diagonal, not with the whole 
parallelogram. Prop. 47 is very important. Its converse is 
easy, but errors are irequently made in it by producing one side 
of the given triangle in the construction, instead of drawing a 
line at right angles. 

WomeEN—Seconp Year.—Props. 7 and 8. In 7 notice that 
the square on the part is counted twice when the rectangle is 
taken twice. 

Mren—F rast YEAr.—To Book IV., Prop. 9, with exercises. 

Mrxn—Seconp YeAR.—Finish Book IV.; work plenty of 
riders. 

ALGEBRA. 

Womexn—Botn Yrars.—Study the theory of L.C.M., and 
work plenty of examples. These will afford scope for factorisa- 
tion, and will then present no difficulty. 

Men—First YeAr.—Problems involving quadratic equations 
with one unknown. Send up difficulties. 

Men—-Seconp YEAR.—Study carefully the chapter on loga- 
rithms. 

LATIN. 

First YEAR.—Practise translation and retranslation of the 
author, and work through the composition exercises and notes 
in Practical TEACHER Matriculation Course. 

Seconp YrAr. —Cicero, De Officiis, Book III., cap. i.-v. 
Syntax of the infinitive mood. 


FRENCH. 

First YEAR.—The prepositions; study their idiomatic uses 
in Fasnacht or any other good grammar. JVoyaye au Centre de 
la Terre, chaps. xxxvii.—xliv. 

Srconp YEAR.—Le Roi des Montagnes, chap. v. to end of page 
104 (PracticaL TEACHER edition). ‘The notes in this will he!p 
the student to overcome all difficulties; if not, please write. 
Study the syntax of the present and past participles, and work 
Exercises Xi., xii., and xiii. 


SPECIAL FEATURES FOR 1900. 

Many Beautiful Coloured Object Lesson Supplements are in pre- 
paration for presentation with the Numbers of the ‘‘ PRACTICAL 
TEACHER” for 1900. These will be accompanied by the most com- 
plete ‘‘ Notes of Lessons.’’ Other Class-Teaching Aids in various 
subjects, invaluable to ALL Teachers in Boys’, Girls’, Infants’, and 
Mixed Schools, will appear in our Columns during 1900. 
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LONDON MATRICULATION. 
JuxE 1900. 
BY R. C. B. KERIN, B.A. (LOND.). 





LATIN COURSE FOR JANUARY. 


1. Cesar, Book V. ch. viii. to xv. 

2. Grammar.—The irregular and defective verbs. In syntax, 
read the syntax of the adjectives and pronouns; construction 
of interjections ; co-ordinate conjunctions and adverbs ; personal 
and impersonal verbs ; use of the passive voice; use of the tenses. 

3. Anglice Reddenda, Nos. 40-50. 

4. Sentences from Bradley’s Arnold or Bayfield’s or Allen’s 
Exercise Book. 

Notes on Grammar. 

The irregular and defective verbs are most important. Note 
that possum = pot-sum, and that ¢ is retained before a vowel—for 
example, potes, potest. Note the verbs that are defective in 
certain parts, like volo, malo, etc. Note the dropping of the 
vowel in certain parts of fero. Note that fio is used as the 
passive of facio, pereo as the passive of perdo, and veneo of vendo. 
‘These verbs are called quasi-passive verbs—active in form and 
passive in meaning. Distinguish édo (I eat) from édo (I give 
out). Be able to enumerate the parts which are found of the 
following verbs :—fari, inquam, aio, odi, coepi, memini, etc. 

Note that in Latin occasionally an adjective is used where we 
should employ an adverb in English, especially with the words 
prudens, invitus, tacitus, tutus, imprudens. Note that where we 
say, ‘‘many wise generals,” the Latins said, ‘‘many and wise 
generals,” multi et sapientes duces. 

Note the use of some adjective agreeing with a noun where we 
use two nouns (summus, medius, reliquus, etc.)—for example, 
summus mons, ‘‘the top of the mountain.” Note the use of 
ailjectives as nouns—for example, timidi, ‘‘ timid men ;” adversa 
(literally, ‘‘ adverse*things”), ‘‘ adversity.” The word res need 
not be used when there is no ambiguity—for example, adversa, 
‘*adversity;” but write, in rebus adversix, as in adversis would 
refer to persons. Note the use of a double comparative in 
the following sentence—verba yratiora quam veriora, ‘‘ words 
more pleasant than true.” Note the different ways of express- 
ing ‘“‘any one,” “anything,” in Latin. Distinguish quisque, 
“each ;" quisquix, ‘‘ whoever ;” quivis, ‘any one you like” in- 
elusive, and quisquam, ‘‘any one” exclusive. ‘‘ Any one” in a 
question is ecquis when the question is asked for information ; 
numquis when the answer ‘‘ no” is expected. Learn these ex- 
amples—quisque hoc dixit, ‘“‘each one said this;” quisquis hoc 
dicit culpatur, ‘‘ whoever says this is blamed ;” ecquis hoc fecit ? 
**has any one done this?” numquis hoc fecit? ‘“‘has any one 
done this?” (=‘‘ surely no one has done this”); quiris hoe facere 
potest, *‘any one can do this;” wegat quemquam hoc facere posse, 
**he says that no one can do this” (literally, ‘* he denies that any 
one can do this”): neyat quemvis hoe facere posse, “ he says it is 
not every one who can do this.” 

Quis is used to translate ‘‘ any one” after si, nisi, num, ne, and 
in some relative and comparative sentences. In relative and 
comparative sentences it is often translated in English by ‘‘a 
man ”—for example, quo quis sapientior est, eo minus _ ei placet, 
“the wiser a man is the less this pleases him.” ‘‘ Some,” in 
sentences like ‘‘some came,” is translated by nonunulli (literally, 
*‘not none”)—for example, nonnulli venerunt ; if ‘‘ some” is 
opposed to “others,” translate by alii. A/iquis = ‘‘ some one” 
in sentences like ‘‘some one did this,” aliquis hoc fecit. The 
adjective “‘any” corresponding to quisquam is ul/us—for ex- 
ample, sine ulla causa, ‘* without any cause.” 

Note the use of quidam, ‘‘a certain one,” which implies that 
the person referred to is known—for example, ‘‘a certain man 
dlid this,” guidam hoe fecit. 

Distinguish alter, ‘‘ one of two,” and a’ius, ‘‘ one of several.” 
Note unus et alter, ‘one or two;” note alii..... alii, ‘*some...... 
others.” Distinguish nescio quis hoc fecit, ‘‘some one or other 
did this,” from nescio quis hoc fecerit, ‘I do not know who did 
this.” In the first case nescio quis is used as a pronoun pure 
and simple. In the second, quis......fecerit is an indirect question 
depending on nescio. Distinguish nostrum and vestrum, partitive 
genitivesas quisque nostrum, “each of us”—from nostri and 
vestri, objective genitives—as amor nostri, ‘‘ love of us.” 

The distinction between se and eum, suus and eius, is important. 
Note the usages of is, hic, iste, and ille. Note idem qui, ‘the 
same as.”” Note that in such sentences as ‘‘ his army and that 
of his brother,” the demonstrative ‘‘that” must not be trans- 
lated into Latin, but we will have to say, eius et fratris exercitus. 
Note also “‘ those asking this” is not ei hoc rogantes, but hcc 
rogantes, or ei qui hoc rogant. Distinguish dicam quod vult, ‘‘ I 


shall say what he wishes” (me to say), from dicam quid velit, 
‘*{ shall say what his wishes are;” scio quod scis, ‘I know 
what (that which) you know,” from scio quid scias, ‘I know 
what you know” (that is, ‘‘I know the extent of your know- 
ledge”). Quod scis is a relative or adjectival clause, quid scias 
is a noun clause. Note the use of mer se to express “one 
another ”—inter se interficiunt, ‘‘ they kill one another.” You 
could also say, ‘‘ alter alterum interficiunt.” Note alteruter, 
** one or the other.” Note that in declining this pronoun, both the 
alter and uter can be declined, or the uter alone need be declined. 

Note how an indefinite subject to a verb is expressed by (1) 
first person plural ; (2) the =e (3) second person singular 
of the subjunctive (the so-called ideal subjunctive, as sapientum 
eum esse credas, ‘‘ you would believe him to be a wise man”). 

Note that in sentences like ‘‘ there is the house I bought,” 
where the objective relative pronoun is omitted in English, the 
relative pronoun must be expressed in Latin. 

In translating into Latin sentences commencing with who, 
which, or what, you must be careful to remember that, if the 
sentence in English is a noun sentence, the interrogative quis, 
quae, quid must be used in Latin, and not the relatives qui, quae, 
quod—for example, ‘‘ I ask you who did this,” is not te rogo qui 
hoe fecit, but te royo quis hoc fecerit. 

Distinguish between ufrum...... an, ‘* whether...... or,” and sive 
ars sive, ‘‘whether......or.” The latter is used in adverbial 
sentences, the former in noun sentences—for example, nescimus 
uftrum eum condemnemus an absolvamus, ‘‘ we do not know 
whether to condemn or acquit him;” but, sive Athenas sive 
Lutetiam abivit hoc faciam, ‘‘ whether he went to Athens or 
Paris, I shall do this.” Note the construction of impersonal and 
quasi-impersonal verbs. 

Read the uses of the tenses; note especially that the present 
and the imperfect indicative are used with tam, iamdudam in 
Latin—for example, iam quinque annos regnat, ‘he has been 
reigning already for five years.” 

Note the construction of interjections. 

Note the use of rae with the dative-—for example, vae victis, 
** woe to the conquered.” 

Note that ef is the usual connective, que couples closely, 
aud atque is used when the second member is more important 
than the first. For an enumeration use e¢ with all, or omit it 
with all. In English we use and with the last word. 

Note that aut is used when there is a strony contrast, vel is 
used when the difference is not important. The uses of quin = 
‘*nay,” in quin etiam, ‘‘ nay, even,” in questions = ‘‘ why not?” 
should be distinguished from that of quin, ‘‘ that,” after a nega- 
tive verb of doubting, as non dubito quin abierit, ‘I have no 
doubt that he went away.” 

Note that verbs intransitive in the active must be used imper- 
sonally in the ive—for example, hi invidentur, ‘‘ these men 
are envied,” is bad Latin, as invideo governs the dative, and it 
should be Ais invidetur. 


Typical Sentences. 


14. ‘* No one thinks that the enemy are too brave to slaughter 
unarmed men.” 

Nemo putat hostes fortiores esse quam qui inermes trucident. 

Notes.—(a) ‘‘Too” followed by an adjective and the in- 
finitive must be translated by the comparative of the adjec- 
tive, quam qui (ut), and the subjunctive, or by ¢am and the posi- 
tive of the adjective, followed by ut non (‘*so that not”) and 
the subjunctive. The literal translation of the rendering given 
above is, ‘‘are braver than who would slaughter.” The alternative 
rendering would be, tam fortes esse ut non......trucident. (b) For 
the present subjunctive see rule for sequence of tenses (4) (c). 

15. ‘*It is said that he might have lived at Thebes for twenty 
years without receiving any punishment.” 

Dicunt eum Thebis viginti annos vivere nec ullo supplicio affici 
potnisse, 

Notes.—(a) When “it is said” and ‘it seems” are followed 
by a ‘‘ that” clause, the Latins use the personal construction, or 
use the third plural. Above we have written, dicunt eum, ete. 
(b) ** Might have” is in such sentences expressed by potuit and 
the present infinitive. (c) Note the accusative of time ‘‘ how 
long.” (d) ‘* Without” and a verbal noun after a positive clause 
are expressed by nec and the same mood and tense as in the 
positive clause. 

16. ‘* No sooner had news been brought that the city had been 
given up by the citizens than he promised to sell to each of the 
soldiers twenty-five pecks of corn at twenty sesterces per peck.” 

Simul ac urbem a civibus traditam nuntiatum est, vicenos quinos 
Srumenti modios sestertiis vicenis militibus singulixs se venditurum 
promisit. 

Notes.—(a) ‘‘ No sooner had news been brought...... than he” 
= ‘* As soon as news had been brought......he,”—-simul ac an 
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(b) Note accusative and infinitive after a verb of 
(c) Verbs of promising are 
followed by the accusative and future infinitive. (d) Venditurum, 


indicative. 
hearing, according to previous rules. 


not venditurus, because it agrees with se. (e) ‘‘ Each,” when it 
means ‘each one taken singly,” is translated not by quisque, 
but by singuli, agreeing with the noun. (/) Vicenos quinos is 
used to denote ‘‘ twenty-five a piece;” if viginti quinque were 
used, it would be implied that twenty-five pecks in all were sold. 
(q) Vicenis is used to denote that each peck cost twenty sesterces ; 
viginti would denote that the pecks altogether cost twenty ses- 
terces. (h) Sestertius is equal to two and a half asses. (V.B.— 
1,000 H.S. = £8, 10s.) (i) Sestertiis is the ablative of price. 
The definite price is always expressed by the ablative. (k) Note 
nuntiatum est used impersonally ; literally, ‘‘ it was announced.” 

17. ‘* At the age of thirty he went to Rome without ordering the 
consul to leave the winter camp at Gergovia.” 

Natus triginta annos Romam ivit nec consulem Gergovia ab 
hibernis abire iussit (or, consuli ut...... abiret). 

Notes.—(a) ‘‘ At the age of” is expressed by the participle 
natus, which, of course, will agree with the noun referred to, 
and the accusative of the words expressing the age. (b) 
“To Rome,” motion to, accusative without preposition, as the 
goal of motion is the name of a town. (c) ‘‘ Without” anda 
verbal noun must not be. expressed by sine and the ablative 
of the gerund in Latin, thou " this is a barbarism very common 
with beginners. If the ‘‘ without’ and the verbal noun depend 
on a positive clause, use nec and the same mood and tense as in 
the positive clause. The literal translation of the sentence given 
above is, ‘‘He went to Rome, nor did he order.” (d) Note 
construction of iubeo with the accusative and infinitive. (e) The 
Latins say, ‘‘ from Gergovia, from the camp.” 

18. ‘‘ He never went to see his son without telling him that he 
would make him heir to three-fourths of his property.” 

Nunquam filium suum visum ivit quin ei se eum heredem e do- 
drante facturum diceret. 

Notes.—(a) ‘‘ Without” and a verbal noun depending on a 
negative clause are expressed by quin and the subjunctive. The 
literal translation of the above is, ‘‘He never went, but that 
he told him.” (b) Note the phrase, ‘‘make a person heir.” 
It is not necessary to insert the word “property.” (c) The 
inheritance is regarded as an as, which was the ordinary unit, 
and the portion of the inheritance was expressed by ex or e and 
the ablative of the corresponding fraction of the as. It will be 
necessary to learn the twelve divisions of an as: dodrans = } of 
an as. 

Test Papers—Latin. 


(Readers can have their solutions corrected by sending them to 
Editor Matriculation Course P.7'. and enclosing 7 stamps. ) 

1. Give the principal parts of the compounds formed from cum 
and ago, de and habeo, cum and quatio, sub and reyo, per and 
rego, cum and tango, in and pango, pro and habeo. 

2. Explain the terms ablative absolute, ablative of price, 
ablative of respect, ablative of measure, local ablative, predicative 
genitive, partitive genitive. (Give examples. 

3. Distinguish clearly between the subjective and the objective 
genitive, the genitive of quality, and the ablative of quality. 
Give examples. 

4. Give examples of the construction of the following words :— 
eccuso, egeo, dignus, aptus, indignus, interest (2), réjert, réfert, 
utor, potior, frétus, miseret, misereor. 

5. How are the agent and the instrument with a passive verb 
respectively expressed? Give examples. 

6. When is the ablative used to express time? Give examples. 
7. Show by examples how the prepositions “with” and 
‘from ” are expressed in Latin. 

8. Distinguish lévis and /lévis, mdnet and mdnet, nisi and nist, 
virt and viri, Os and ds, pila and pila, vénis and vénis, pldga and 
plaga. 

9. Give the nominative and genitive plural and the gender of 
tramite, secures, pectine, resides, pumice, parietis, coetus; sacer- 
dotibus. 

10. Give the gender and ablative singular of clavis, civis, rete, 
vomer, volucris, volnus, supellex, restis, vis. 


French. 
P Readers of the Practica, TEACHER who are taking up French 
or any of the London or R. U. I. Examinations cannot do better 
than get the Monthly French Examiner (7d.), an excellent paper 
edited by Mr. F. Thornton Michel, 3 Pembridge Road, Bays- 
one It is invaluable for composition. Each number contains 
& “ key.” 
Tv . es . . 

N.B.—In answer to inquiries, I have pleasure in stating that 
readers of Tur Practica TEACHER can have any of the papers 
in the back numbers corrected on the same terms as above. 





THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


QUERY COLUMN. 


RULES. 
1. Each correspondent is restricted to one question. 


2. Each query must be accompanied by the coupon which appears 
on the back wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 


3. CORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE FROM 
WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED. 








The Editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer 
any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the 
Magazine. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS FROM ‘“INSPEC- 
TOR’S NOTEBOOK,” HELD OVER THIS MONTH. 


Puzzled.—There will be no marks for dictation and penman- 
ship. Five hundred marks are the maximum in Part I. You 
must take the sciences you name next May. 


P.D.A.—You will not be considered to rank under Article 50 
of the Code until you have passed the Queen’s Scholarship Ex- 
amination. No notice is necessary. When the indentures are 


fulfilled you are free. 


S.H.E.—There are scholarships of a fairly valuable nature 
offered by the City and County Councils. Write for particulars 
to the Clerk to the Technical Instruction Committee of the 
Bristol Town Council and of the Somerset County Council. 


Semper sursum.—The diploma of the London University will 
not qualify you under the Scotch Education Department. You 
can be qualitied by taking the school management and one other 
a at the ordinary Certificate Examination. For fuller de- 
tails read carefully Articles 47 II. and 48 of the Scotch Code. 


7’. W.A.—Marks may be obtained for two subjects of language 
and science taken together. Consequently, if you are submit- 
ting one science, you can only obtain credit for one language. 


J.G.W.—Write to the Secretary, Education Department, 
Dover House, Whitehall, for the memorandum giving the partic- 
ulars relating to the appointments. 


A.A.—Yes. A pupil teacher who has failed once only in her 
first year may sit again. ‘The results of the October examina- 
tion may be expected by the middle of November, unless your 
school year ends in November or December, in which case you 
will get the results with the annual report. 


C. B.H.—By passing the Queen’s Scholarship Examination in 
1894 you actually entered the profession. You can be recognised 
at once as an assistant-master under Article 50 of the Day 
School Code. It should be easy for you to procure a situation. 
Take in The Schoolmaster, and look through the advertisements. 


I re- 


S, V.M.—You should send us your name and address. 
by 


commend Gregory’s Advanced Physiography, published 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. 

B.C.D,.—I recommend the London University Examinations 
for the Science Degree. Write for a Matriculation Guide to the 
Secretary, 32 Red Lion Square, Holborn, London. 


Letters should be addressed, ‘‘ Inspector, care of the Editor, 
33 Paternoster Row, London,” and should contaiu two stamps 
if an early reply be needed. 


W.M.—A roof, measuring 18 feet along the ridge and 10 feet 
8 inches from ridge to eaves, has to be covered with slates 16 
inches long and 8 inches broad, each slate overlapping the one 
below it by 2 inches. Find cost of slates at 16d. a dozen. 


The roof is 18 feet = 216 inches long; each slate is 8 
inches broad; the number of slates in each row (lengthwise) 
is therefore 24° = 27. 

How many rows are there? Each side of the roof meas- 
ures 128 inches down the slope; each slate is 16 inches 
long. The top row will take up 16 inches, leaving 112 
inches for the other rows, which each take only 14 inches of 
room on account of the overlapping. There are thus 9 
rows on cach side of roof. Altogether, therefore, there are 
27 x 9 x 2 = 486 slates. 

The cost will be 48 x 16d. = £2, 14s. Ans, 
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. The Cambridge University Pitt Press edition of Schiller's 
Wilhelm Tell, edited by Dr. K. Breul, is an exceptionally good 
German reader. »Tt contains!a most complete historical intro- 
duction, and the play is full of historical and geographical 
allusions and dialectal terms. There are full notes to suit all 
classes of readers, and students who have mastered the rudi- 
ments of grammar can begin the p!ay without fear. There are 
two editions (student’s and schoo!), bo*h of which are clearly 
printed in bold German text. 





Puezled.—If x = cy + bz, y = az + cx, z = be + ay, prove that 


) ¥ 2? 


I-a@ 1-8 1I-e 
The first and second equations become, on substituting the 
value of z from the third, 
x=cy + ba + aby, 
y= abx + a’y + C2, 
and these become 
x(l - Bb?) = y (¢ + a), 
y (1 - a*) = x(c + ab). 
Therefore by division 
x(l-8)_y 
y (i — a*) x’ 
x 1-a?® 


or 4 = 
¥y 1 -- 
r? a y 
l-a@ 1-FP 
Similarly 
eer’ ee 
l e@ 1-2 


Math.—If the sum of any number of positive quantities is 
constant, show that the sum of their reciprocals is last when 
the quantities are equal. If a, >, ¢ are unequal positive quan- 
tities whose sum is equal to unity, show that 


(ll ~ a)(l - b) (1 - ¢) > abe > (3 . a)(5 z »)(3- c): 


(Mathematics—Honours, Part L., S. and A., 1898.) 
Let a, +@,+4,;+ ...+a,=h. 


Consider the expression Lot otbe..ced, oa 


G (Ge @& Ay 
suppose that a, and a, are unequal. If we replace a, and 


ia a,+@, a 
a, by two equal quantities ™ Ls 
? » 


the value of 


@ + a+ a, +...+ 4, remains «naltered, but the value 


1 es ¢ Da ee 
of — + t o. aia is diminished, because 
Sa & 4 Gy 
l ] 
SS ene l 
a, +d, a, + a,i8 lessthan— + 
°o oe. aq a 


2% ” , P 
For (a, — a,)* is positive. Therefore a,” + a” — 2a,a, > 0; 
Gy? + a? > aay; (a, + ay)? >4a,a,; 72 > : ; 
(4, a + a, 
. 1 2 2 
”. finally, gis + am © 
a, dg &+ ay a, + ay 
any two of the quantities a,, a, a, . . 
ly Be ay sal a 
expression + + +...+t can be diminished 
a, A, (sy a 


Hence, so long as 


. are unequal, the 


without altering the value of a, + a, +a,+...+a,; the 
l 1 1 : , 

value of + + Hic + . will therefore be least 
a, Ay a; ; 

when all the quantities My, Mg, My. . . &, are equal. 

In working the last part, we may make use of the fact 
that the arithmetic mean of two quantities is greater than 
the geometric mean. (See Query Column, December, 1899, 
the query headed J. W. Wilkinson.) 

Givena+b+c=1. 


An 


Is 5(1 — a)(1 — b) (1 - ¢) > abe? 

Is 2 +6 @+e a+b ; sae tet 
few pean wt. abe—that is > ./be. /ac./ab? 

b+ 


Yes, since > he, ete. 


Next— 


Is 8(5 - a)(5 - (5 - c) < abe? 
Is (1 ~ 2a) (1 ~ 2b) (1 — 2c) < abe? 


Put 1 - 2a =a, a=} (1 -a) 


toi & 


1 - 2%= 8, ..b ==(1 — 8) 


l-%=7.e=h(l-; 


also,a+B8+y=3-2(a+b+c)=1. 
We have now the question— 


Is aSy < rl -a)(1-8)(l -y)? 


t 
This is so, for we have just proved it above. 


Ariadne.—(a) Draw a triangle ABC right-angled at B, the side 
AB (A being above B) being vertical and equal to BC. Let AC 
be a uniform rod of known weight capable of turning freely 
round a hinge at C. Suppose a second rod to be in position Alt, 
but slightly longer than AB, so that AC rests against it. This 
second rod rests on the ground at B, and is kept in a vertical 
position by passing between two fixed points, D and E, the 
former of which is above the latter. Given the lengths of AB, 
BD, and BE, find the pressures caused by the weight of AC on 
the fixed points D and E. 

(b) What are the pressures if the weight of AC is 50 Ibs., and 
BE, BD, and BA are 1, 2, and 11 feet respectively ? 

Draw the triangle ABC, and let E and D denote the fixed 
points. The rod AC is kept in equilibrium by three forces 
—that is, its weight W, the reaction at A, and the reaction 
of the hinge at C. 








w 


Assuming smooth surfaces at A, the reaction there—namely, 
R,—is at right angles to AB. Let the vertical line through 
O (the centre of the rod) meet the horizontal line AR, at F, 
then the third force, the reaction at C, also passes through 
F. A triangle of forces HFG, where FG denotes the weight 
W, gives the magnitude of R,. This is denoted by HF. 
Having obtained the magnitude of R,, then R, and R,, the 
pressures on the fixed points D and E can be found by taking 
moments about any convenient point, such as E or D. 

(b) Make AB and BC on any convenient scale equal to 1} 
feet. Also BE = ED =1 foot. Draw AR, at right angles 
to AB, and passing through A. Through O, the middle 
point of the rod AC, draw OF vertical, and make FG to 
seale = 50 Ibs. Join FC, and draw HG parallel to FC; 
then HF = 25 lbs, 

Having obtained the magnitude of R,, to obtain the mag- 
nitude of R, we may take moments about point E—that is, 

10 x 25 = R, x 1. 
*. Ry = 250 lbs. 
To find R, it is convenient to take moments about point D. 
. 9x 2=R, x }. 
“. Rg = 225 Ibs. 


Hence the pressures at E and D are 225 lbs. and 250 Ibs. 


respectively. 


J. T. and Z. may have solutions by post. 
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a Subscribers requiring Explanations of Difficulties in any branch of Science, or Advice upon Courses of 
Study, can obtain all help required by communicating with the Editor, and accompanying their query 


with the Coupon cut from this Number. 


STAR STUDY 
FOR SCHOLARSHIP STUDENTS. 


Il.—JANUARY. 


Difference in Brightness.— A very cursory survey of the 
heavens makes it clear that the stars differ considerably in respect 
to their brightness. This has led to the classification of the 
stars in magnitudes, of which there are fifteen. With the un- 
aided eye stars from the first to the sixth magnitude may be seen, 
a sixth-magnitude star being one just visible to the naked eye. 

How agnitudes are Indicated—To understand the 
nomenclature of star-magnitudes, it will be necessary for the 
student to know the names and the order of the letters of the 
Greek alphabet, and to be familiar with the genitive case of 
Latin substantives; for it is usual, since the days of Bayer, 
who in 1603 instituted this method of naming, to indicate the 
magnitude of a star by these Greek letters, and the constel- 
lation to which it belongs 
ly the genitive case of the 
Latin name of the constella- 
tion: thus, a Urse Majoris 
means the *‘a” star of the 
constellation of the Greater 
Bear, and so on. This rule 
is not always followed, for 
Bayer seems to have some- 
times followed the outline of 
the constellation in naming 
the individual stars, rather 
than their relative bright- 
ness ; moreover, it must be 
observed that these Greek 
letters only express the mag- 
nitude of stars in relation to 
the other stars of the same 
constellation: thus, Alpha 
Urse Majoris does not mean 
a first-magnitude star, but 
only the brightest star of the 
constellation of the Great 

Bear. The seven stars com- 

posing this constellation are 

named as follows, beginning 
from the northernmost of 
thetwo starsof the trapezium 
remote from the tail of the 
bear: a8 dy ¢», all of which, 
with the single exception of 
4, being of about the second 
magnitude. 
urning now to the con- 
stellations referred to last month, we may usefully indicate the 
magnitude of the chief members of these groups. 
tsa Minor.—Alpha Ursx Minoris (the Pole Star) is a second- 
magnitude star; the remainder of the stars of this group are of 
lesser magnitude than the second. 
Cassiopeia, —The five principal stars are of the third magni- 
ude. 

Pegasus, Andromeda, and Perseus.—The greater number 
of the stars of these three ietieantahy-connented constellations 
are of the second magnitude. 

Taurus.—The bright particular star of this group is Aldebaran, 
which may readily be ound by continuing the line made by 
joining the three stars of Orion’s belt in a northerly direction. 
It is of a ruddy colour. The cluster of small scattered stars 
hear to Aldebaran is the Hyades or Kids. It is to be observed 
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that particular names had been given to the most conspicuous 
stars prior to the time of Bayer, and these have been retained, 
as in the case of a Tauri or Aldebaran. 

Auriga also possesses a first-maguitude star—namely, a Aurige 
or Capella, to which we referred last month. 

Orion is tle most beautiful of all the constellations. It 
possesses two first-magnitude stars—namely, Betelgeuse, which, 
like Aldebaran, is of a ruddy tint; and Rigel, or a and 8 Orionis, 
which will readily be found from our map. The fellow-star to 
Betelgeuse—Bellatrix or -y Orionis—is of the second magnitude, 
as are also the three stars of the belt and « Orionis, which forms 
the remaining corner of the trapezium. 

Canis Major.—The first task of the student this month will be 
avery easy one. Continuing the line of Orion’s belt to the south, 
the magnificent dog-star Sirius or a Canis Majoris will be found 
shining with overshadowing brilliance ; for Sirius transcends in 
brightness all other first-magnitude stars. The constellation to 
which Sirius belongs is the Great Dog, or Canis Major. It con- 
tains four other stars of the second magnitude, and five of the 
third. It is therefore a very 
conspicuous group. 

Gemini.—The zodiacal 
constellation, the Twins, 
should next be identified. 
It will be found midway be- 
tween Ursa Major and Canis 
Major. The two chief stars 
are the Twins, Castor and 
Pollux, of which Castor, a 
Geminorum, is of the first, 
and Pollux, 8 Geminorum, 
of the second, magnitude. 
The nine other stars of this 
constellation range from 
magnitude two te magnitude 
four. 

Aries,—This is not a very 
conspicuous constellation. It 
may best be found by starting 
from the great square of 
Pegasus, to the east of which, 
at a distance equal to about 
double one of the sides of the 
square, it lies. Two of the 
three stars most conspicu- 
ously seen are of the second, 
and one of the fourth mag- 
nitude. These three stars 
form the head of the ram. 

Cancer is even less con- 
spicuous than Aries. It will 
be found low down to the east 
of Gemini. Its brightest star 
is only of the fourth magnitude; but a cluster of stars, known 
as Praesepe, lying in the centre of the constellation, will help 
to make the position of the asterism, as a constellation is some- 
times called, evident to the naked eye. 

The student should now trace out the portion of the ecliptic 
that is marked out by the zodiacal constellations already referred 
to—namely, Aries, Taurus, Gemini, and Cancer—and should also 
endeavour to construct new lines connecting the first-magnitude 
stars alluded to in this article. For example, Aldebaran, Betel- 
geuse, Sirius, and Rigel are the corners of an irregular lezenge- 
shaped trapezium, in the centre of which are seen the three stars 
forming the belt of Orion. To these may be added Capella, which 
makes a scalene triangle with Betelgeuse and Aldebaran. It is 
only by constant practice in this direction that the stars may be 
mapped out and be made easily recognisable, 
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NOTES ON ADVANCED AND 
HONOURS PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


The Driest Spot on Earth. —Payta, a small town in Peru, 
situated 5° south of the equator, has the distinction of being the 
driest spot on earth. Rain falls at such rare intervals that the 
average time from shower to shower is seven years. In February 
last Professors Lathrop and Fairchild visited Payta, and learned 
that just prior to their visit a shower of rain had fallen, lasting 
from ten one night until the middle of the next day. This was 
the first rain for eight years. Some slight compensation for the 
lack of rain is afforded by the sea fogs, which are thick and 
frequent. There are nine species of plants, and the natives 
subsist by growing a species of short staple cotton, used to adul- 
terate wool, which is able to thrive in the dried-up beds of rivers. 

Temperature of British Seas——The average temperature 
at the entrance to the Channel is about 54° F., which falls to 
52° F. as the Channel narrows between Start Point and La 
Hogue, which is the temperature of the Straits of Dover on- 
wards to the Goodwins. On the south-west coast of Ireland 
the annual average is 52°, which falls to 51° in St. George’s 
Channel and 50° in the Irish Sea. A slow fali from 52° to 50° 
takes place along the west of Ireland until the north-west corner 
is reached, when the average is 49° along the Irish coa3t to the 
North Channel, and thence onwards to Iescnonng: Turning to 
the east coast, a speedy fall is noticed when the Straits of Dover 
are left behind, the temperature off Norfolk and Suffolk being 50°. 

The Formation of Hail.—An enumeration of the various 
theories held as to the formation of hail is given in the organ of 
the Italian Meteorological Society, from which it may be gath- 
ered how very far we are yet from an acceptable hai!l-formation 
theory. Some of the views are modifications of Volia’s theory 
of electrostatic agency in the formation of hailstones; others 
ascribe the formation to vortices; whilst oe air- 
currents are given by some as the formative influence. - The 
inference from this enumeration is that we do not hs yet know 
how hailstones are formed. 

uggested Terminology for the Forms of Sub-Oceanic 

Relief.—Dr. H. R. Mill suggests the following terms to be used 
in connection with the configuration of the bed of the ocean :— 
Depression—The general term for any hollow of the ocean floor. 
Basin—A relatively wide depression, with comparatively gently 
sloping sides. Caldron—A relatively wide depression, with com- 
paratively steep sloping sides. /rrow—A relatively narrow 
depression, with comparatively gently sloping sides. T'rough—A 
relatively narrow depression, with comparatively steep slop- 
ing sides. Wall—Any submarine slope comparable in steep- 
ness with a precipice on land. Floor—Any very gentle submarine 
slope or nearly level surface. levation—Any inequality above 
the general level of the ocean floor. Rise—A relatively narrow 
elevation. Bank—A relatively wide elevation. Shoal—An 
elevation coming within five fathoms of the surface, so as to be 
a danger to shipping. She/f—A nearly horizontal bank attached 
to the land, and bordered ceaward by a much more abrupt 
downward slope. 

Extremes of Temperature.—The highest yearly isotherms 
are 85°, and these occur only in three localities, the largest 
forming a portion of Central Africa, bounded on the north by 
the eighteenth parallel of latitude. Two smaller areas exist 
—the one in Central India, and the other in the northern 
portion of South Australia, respectively in latitudes 15° N. 
and 15° 8. The absolute range of the shade temperature in 
the northern reg wer and probably in the welll, ia 127°8°, 
depending on the absolute maximum of 127°4° in Algeria, July 
17, 1879, and the absolute minimum of —90°4° at Verchoiansk, 
Siberia, January 15, 1885. The hottest region is on the north- 
western coast of Persia, where the temperature has been known 
not to fall lower than 100°, night and ino. for forty consecutive 
days during July and August, and is often as much as 128° in 
the afternoon. Among the higher shade temperatures we may 
mention one at night during the Italian occupation of Massowah, 
when the thermometer is said to have reached 122°. Tempera- 
tures above 120° are occasionally met with in India: 122°5° was 
recorded at Dera-Ismail-Khan, in lat. 32° N., in 1882; and 122° 
at Bhag, in lat. 29° N., in 1859. At Wilcannia, on the Darling 
River, New South Wales, shade temperatures varying from 107 
to 129° were recorded on each day from January 1 to January 
24 in 1896. Among the low temperatures may be quoted - 63-I° 
at Poplar River, North America, in January 1885. During the 
extreme frost in Scotland on December 4, 1879, -— 16° was re- 
ae from Kelso, and - 23° from Blackadder, in Berwickshire. 

e extremes in or near London for 104 years were 97°1° in 
July 1881, and 4° in December 1796 and January 1841. 


CHEMISTRY NOTES. 


BY THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC. (LOND.), 


First Class Honoursman in Chemistry ; Lecturer on Chemistry to the 
Middlesex County Council; Author of ‘** Elementary Practical 
Chemistry,” etc. 


Preparation of Caesium.—The usual method of preparing 
this rare metal is by the well-known electrolysis process for 
which the world of chemistry is indebted to Davy. Recently 
Graeffe and Eckhardt have shown that caesium can be easily 

repared, and with almost theoretical yield, by reducing the car- 
Sounss with magnesium powder. Caesium carbonate mixed with 
powdered magnesium is heated in an iron tube through which 
passes a current of hydrogen. The metal distils over, and is 
condensed under melted paraffin. Caesium is of a silvery lustre, 
tinted slightly yellow. It remains bright whilst protected from 
the air by the paraffin, but upon exposure to the air it rapidly 
oxidises and ultimately inflames. When dropped upon water it 
decomposes, the compound behaving exactly as potassium does 
in this reaction. The price of the element, shhh ane formerly 
twenty-eight shillings a gram, will be materially reduced by this 
new mode of pre tion. From the standpoint of the periodic 
system of classification the reduction by magnesium powder is 
very interesting, as it establishes the fact that caesium is more 
easily reducible than rubidium, just as rubidium is reduced with 
greater ease than potassium. Hence the statement of Beketoff, 
that the reducibility of the alkaline carbonates increases pari 
passu with the increase in atomic weight, is shown to hold good. 


Metals in the Colloid State.—Mercury, bismuth, copper, 
and silver have been obtained in the colloid condition by Herren 
von Meyer and La Hermann, by reducing dilute solutions of 
their salts with sub-salts of tin, followed by precipitation of the 
colloid metals by citrate of ammonium. The solutions obtained 
invariably contained stannic acid in the colloid state, from which 
it is inferred that Hg, Bi, and Cu can exist in this peculiar 
state only when in combination with stannic acid. Silver in the 
colloid condition yields a colloidal solution of the silver halide 
when acted upon by a halogen. The stability of these solutions 
is greatly increased by the addition of true colloids, such as 
gelatine, whereas the metals are immediately precipitated by 
electrolytes. 

“The Newly-Discovered Gases” was the title of an address 
by Professor Ramsay to the Conference of German men of science 
at Munich. ‘The chief point around which interest centres was 
the analogy to the periodic system that is apparent between the 
group formed by the new elements and the halogens. 


H=1. F=19. Cl = 35-5. Br = 80. I =127. 
Helium=4. Neon=20. Argon=40. Krypton=82. Xenon=128. 


The analogy, puzzling though it is, yet plainly suggests that 
some rearrangement of the elements must be made whereby the 
periodicity of the newly-discovered gases may be culneedll asa 
part of the periodic scheme of the elements as a whole. 


The Vapour Density of Sulphur.—Dr. Otto Bleier has 
employed a new method for the determination of the vapour 
density of sulphur, combining low temperature with low pres- 
sure, and he has showed that, albeit it was impossible to reach 
such a combination of pressure and temperature as would entirely 
put a stop to the «dissociation of the sulphur molecule, yet at a 
pressure of 2 millimetres and a temperature of 214° C. the vapour 
density was 7°88, corresponding to a molecule containing seven 
and a half atoms ; wherefore it is reasonable to assume that the 
undissociated molecule of sulphur is S, and not Sq, as is state 
in the text-books. In connection with sulphur, it is worthy of 
récord that Professor Brauns of Giessen claims to have prepared 
no less than seven allotropic modifications of this truly protean 
element. 

Mixture Orystals of HglI, and HgBr..— Dr. Reinders 
of Amsterdam has found that the melted mixture crystals of 
these compounds solidify into a continuous mixture of rhombic 
mixture crystals. The change is purely a physical one, there 
being no signs of chemical union. At the temperature of solidi- 
fication the minimum percentage of HgBr, molecules is 59; at 
temperatures below 127° the mixture crystals change from yellow 
rhombic crystals to red tetragonal ones. Further, it has been 
proved that the transition temperature varies within a transition 
interval, which has been studied down to 100°, partly in the optical 
way and partly through crystallisation of the mixture crystals 
out of solutions. Makin , allowance for the composition of 
the two existing kinds of mixture crystals, the fall of the con- 
version temperature is in strict accordance with the laws of 
diluted solutions. 
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REPLIES TO SCIENCE QUERIES. 


Bonne Chance.—ABCD is a parallelogram, of which BD is a 
diagonal: suppose it to represent a frame of five weightless rods 
connected by smooth joints ; let the frame be suspended from A, 
and carry a weight, W, hung from C. Given the lengths of the 
rods, find the stresses in AB and BD, and whether those rods 
are in compression or extension. 

Draw the parallelogram ABCD, BD being a diagonal. 

Let A be the point of suspension, and W the weight sus- 
pended from C. At the point C the three forces keepin 
equilibrium are—the weight W, the force in the rod CB, ~ 
the force in the rod CD. The directions of all three forces 
and the magnitude of one are known; hence the forces 
can be found by calculation, 
or they may be found by a 
simple application of the 
triangle of forces—that is, 
draw a vertical line equal 
to W on any convenient 
scale, and completing the 
triangle by drawing lines 
ound to CB and BD re- 
spectively, the magnitudes 
of the forces can then be de- 

termined by measurement. 
B The angles ACB and ACD 
can be obtained either by 
measurement or calculation, 
and the forces in DA and 
a BA can, in like manner, be 
found from the triangles 
ABC and ADC. In each 
case one side and two angles 
of a triangle are known, and 
we can find the other sides. 
The rods AD, AB, BC, and 
CD are found to be in ex- 
/ tension, and the diagonal 





nr 





BD in compression. 
b Or, using a reciprocal dia- 
gram, mark off ab = W, be 
and ca parallel to CB and CD respectively ; then abc is the 
triangle of forces for the three forces keeping equilibrium at C. 
Completing in this manner the reciprocal » be weeny as shown, 
the stresses and the nature of the stress can be determined. 

(a) Show how to find the work done by a variable force, and 
show the merit of graphic construction by taking as an illustra- 
tion the work done on the piston in a steam-engine. 

(6) A heavy hemisphere rests upon a horizontal plane, with its 
base horizontal and uppermost. How much work must be per- 
formed in turning it over on to its base ? 

(a) The work done by a variable force depends upon the 
force exerted at every point of its path, and the distance 
moved through. If the distances moved through be set off 
as abscisse, and the forces as ordinates of a curve, then the 
area included between the base and the curve represents 

graphically the work done by the force. Usually it is con- 
venient to ascertain the mean force exerted ; this multiplied 
by the distance described is the work done. 
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There are several methods by which the area of the curve 

can be obtained—that is, adding all the ordinates together 

and dividing by the number 

R of ordinates, so obtaining the 

A mean ordinate DB ; by Simp- 

son’s rule, or by using a plani- 

B meter. (See Clerk Maxwell’s 
Theory of Heat.) 

(b) The work done is that 
required to raise the centre of 
gravity of the hemisphere to 
its highest position; the work 
given outinfallingisneglected. 

Let ACB denote the hemi- 
sphere, G its centre of gravity, 
* and O the centre of the base 

AB. When displaced from its 

position of rest, the line join- 

ing O to G will be inclined to 
the vertical. 

Let 6 denote thisangle ; then 

/ it will be obvious from the dia- 

gram that as the hemisphere 

is turned until BG is verti- 


cal, the angle @ increases from 0° to (5 + v) where tan 





<>. 


= 3, because OG = 3, = 30R. 
8 8 8 


If x denote the distance OG, and mg the weight of the 

hemisphere, then the moment of the weight mg in the posi- 

. tion shown is mgz sin 6. 
T 
~ + 
g ty 
Hence the work done mgx sin 0d0 
0 


wT 
— + 
(3 ’ ) 
= mgx sin 6dé@ 


0 
= mga. 


Graphically, a line AB denoting O° to ; +y may be 


used as base, and the moments for a series of values of @ 





—" 


determined. These latter are set out as ordinates of a 
curve, and the curve drawn: as before, the area between 
the curve and the base line is the work done. 


Omega.—If in a normal eye the distance of the second nodal 



















The work done on the piston of a steam-engine in one 
stroke is furnished by an indicator diagram. Somewhat of 
the form shown, any ordinate of the curve to a known scale 
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represengg, the pressure, and the distance O to D represents 
to scale travel of the piston. 


point (second optical centre) from the retina is 15 mm., what 

will be the area covered on the retina by the image of a cir- 

cular disc 30 cms. in diameter, the centre of which is 2 metres 

from the eye, in the direct axis of vision, and whose plane is at 
right angles to this axis ? 

(Exper. Phys., B.Sc., London, Pass Paper, 1898.) 

Considered as an optical instrument, the human eye con- 

sists of a small but powerful lens (the crystalline oe L, 

Fig. 1) immersed 

in a medium of 

smaller refract- 


Pons ity 
. ive index, this L 
medium being 
bounded anteri- 4° : Y 


- 





orly by the curved 
transparent sur- 
faceof the cornea. 
(The aqueous 
humour A, be- 
tween the cornea Fic 1 

and the crystal- 

line lens, has been found to possess almost exactly the same 
refractive index as the vitreous humour V, which separates 
the crystalline lens from the retina.) 
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The simple laws applicable to thin lenses cannot be used 
with regard to the eye, since the thickness of the crystalline 
lens is comparable with its radii of curvature. 

As the question of refraction through thick lenses is often 
omitted from text-books on light, or else treated in a manner 
that may give considerable trouble to the student, a short 
account of the fundamental methods used will here be given. 

CARDINAL Powts.—These comprise a number of points 
on the axis of a lens, which must be determined in order to 
solve problems relating to that lens. ‘These points are the 
first and second principal foci of the lens, the first and second 
principal points, and the first and second nodal points. 

PrinciwrAL Foct.—Let us suppose that a lens L (Fig. 2) is 








placed so that the spaces on opposite sides of it are respect- 
ively filled with media of different refractive indices. Then 
if rays of light, radiating from a point A on the axis of the 
lens, in the first medium, become parallel in the seeond 
medium after traversing the lens, the point A is termed 
the first principal focus. Similarly, if rays of light radiat- 
ing from a point B on the axis, in the second medium, be- 
come parallel in the first medium after traversing the lens, 
the point B is termed the second principal focus. 

PrixcipaL Points AND PLanes.—Let AB (Fig. 3), repre- 











sent a real image, formed, in the absence of the lens, by the 
pr pies ny gare of light A’AA”", B’ BB’. This imagecan, 
of course, be seen by an eye placed to the right of AB. If 
the lens be placed between the eye and the image AB, a new 
image will be formed. If the lens is placed sufficiently far 
to the right of AB, a real inverted image of AB will be 
formed. As the lens is moved up toward AB, this image 
will move farther and farther to the right, until when AB 
is at the principal focus of the lens, the image formed will 
be at an infinite distance. On moving the lens farther to- 
ward AB, an erect virtual image will formed to the left 
of AB. At first this image will be very large, but as the 
lens is moved te the left this virtual image decreases in 
size. Ata certain position the erect virtual image af pro- 
duced by the action of the lens will be of the same size 
as the original real image AB. Then the point of inter- 
section of the axis of the lens by AB is termed the jirst 
principal point of the lens, and the plane drawn perpen- 
‘dicular to the axis through this point is termed the Jirst 
principal plane. The point of intersection of the axis with 
af is termed the second principal point, and the plane drawn 
perpendicular to the axis through this point is termed the 
second principal plane. 

The importance of the principal points and planes may be 
easily seen if we notice that in graphically determining the 
position and magnitude of an image, any ray of light, auch 
as A’A, directed toward a point A in the first principal 

ane, will appear, after refraction by the lens, to proceed 
rom a point a in the second principal plane—a being on the 
same side of the axis, and at the same distance from it, as A. 
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Thus in the graphical construction we need only draw the 
principal planes, and not the lens. 

In a thin lens the principal planes merge into a single 
plane, identical with the mean plane of the lens. In a bi- 
convex or bi-concave lens the principal planes cut the axis 
at points inside the lens. Th other cases the principal 
planes may cut the axis at points outside the lens. 

If the media on opposite sides of the lens are different, 
the principal planes will have positions differing from those 
cnnapaline to the same lens surrounded by a uniform 
medium. 

Nopat Potnts.—There are two points on the axis of a 
thick lens which possess the property that a ray of light, 
directed from one side of the lens toward one of these 
points, will emerge from the other side of the lens parallel 
to its original direction, but apparently proceeding from the 
other point. These two points are termed the nodal points. 

This may be shown as follows :—Let AB (Fig. 4) represent 





Q 


a thick lens. From any point P on one of the surfaces draw 
the radius PC, to the centre of curvature C, of that surface. 
From the centre of curvature C, of the other surface draw 
the radius C,P, parallel to C,P,. Then, since C,P, and C,P, 
are parallel, ae en also radii of the two gartaces of the 
lens, a small element of area at P, will be parallel to a 
similar element of area at P,. Join P, and P, by a straight 
line. Then, if we find the ray of light OP,, which after re- 
fraction at the element of surface at P, follows the path 
P,P,, then the resulting ray P,Q which issues from the lens 
will be parallel to OP,, since the surfaces at P, and P, are 
parallel, and therefore have an optical effect similar to that 
due to the surfaces of a sheet of glass with plane parallel 
sides. The ray OP, will be directed toward a point N, on the 
axis, and the ray P,Q will apparently proc from a point 
N, on the axis. The axial ray C,N,N,C, will also be directed 
toward N,, and will apparently proceed from N,. Hence, 
finally, a pencil ON,C,, converging to the point N,, will ap- 
parently, after passing through the lens, diverge from the 
point N,, thus forming the divergent pencil C,N,Q. 

The points N, and N, are respectively termed the jirst 
and second nodal points. When the lens is immersed in a 
uniform medium, the nodal points will coincide with the 
= points. When the media on opposite sides of the 
ens are different, the nodal points and principal points will 
occupy different positions. 

(To be continued.) 





Idris Morgan.—Having twelve Leclanché porous pots or inner 
cells which require recharging, I should be very glad if you 
would let me know by the medium of Tue Practica, TEACHER 
whether the same carbon plates will do for recharging. In what 
proportion must carbon be mixed with manganese dioxide ? 


The carbon plates previously used in the cells will serve 
as well as new ones. Place the carbon plates (to which, we 
presume, lead caps and binding screws are attached) in the 
centres of the porous pots, fill up the remaining spaces with 
broken carbon or coke iin pieces of about the size of almonds 
(or slightly smaller), and then shake down into the crevices 
pure manganese dioxide, or the latter mixed with a small 
amount of finely-powdered carbon. The proportions are not 
important. Seal up the mouth of the porous pot with melted 
marine glue or pitch just an the point of solidifying. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


KIPLING AT SCHOOL.* 


GREAT deal depends on the point of view. It is easy, 
vl or comparatively easy, to appraise a man’s success 
when you know what he was aiming at. You don’t want a 
writer to get the credit of a bull’s-eye if he makes it on the 
wrong target. And so you come back to the old difficulty 
in every work of art—that of the point of view. 

Naturally you call to mind other works of the same writer, 
in order to find the clue in his mental habits. The Jungle 
Book, for instance! Now you formulate your theory. In 
that work Kipling succeeds in making beasts talk like men ; 
in Stalky and Co. he succeeds in making men talk like . 
But this is not quite accurate. They are not men, but boys ; 
and the slang which forms the medium of communication 
between the characters is confined to the more rational part 
of creation, reaching its highest development in public-school 
boys. Even in the Board school it is stunted through lack 
of imagination. The Jungle Book is not the clue. Soldiers 
Three, then; there are certain parallels in this case to aid 
you. The number of the heroes (three in each case) ; the 
success with which they manage to avoid the English lan- 
guage in their conversation; the equal success with which 
they rise superior to the laws of their respective common- 
wealths, not always including the penal enactments—on the 
whole, you find some ground for the theory that Stalky and, 
Co. are a reincarnation of Mulvaney and Co. But still you 
find this view inadequate. 

You are finally driven back to the dedication of the work, 
and to the poem which stands as its foreword ; and then you 
find that you must regard the book as a study of school life— 
a view which you at first dismissed as too obvious. Besides, 
there are various ways of regarding even a study of school life. 
The most natural way here would be to take this for a study 
of school life as it ought not to exist—as the writer’s indict- 





ment of, and protest against, a certain type of school. But 
again the dedication and foreword stand in your way. That 


point of view was not the writer's standpoint, else the dedica- 
tion to the Head of his old school would be both cruel and 
impertinent. No, there is no help for it: you are forced 
to the conclusion that this study is based upon conditions 
which existed in the writer’s own experience—that in Stalky 
and Co. you have a picture of Kipling at school ; and, to 
come closer still, you would not be far wrong in regarding 
“ Beetle” as the author’s representation of himself. 

Stalky, Turkey, and Beetle make up a weird trio. One 
feels quite sure they are not boys, and yet they resemble 
boys in many points. To say that “they have a knack of 
upsettin’ things in a quiet way that one can’t take hold of” 
isa very mild statement of the case. To call their ingenuity 
and foresight, and their power of making use of the weak- 
nesses of those around them, simply diabolical, is inadequate, 
unless one extends the meaning usually given to that epithet. 
They are unique ; they could not: have ‘Soon created by any 
writer other than Rudyard Kipling. And it is well for the 
world that an author’s creations have only a paper substan- 
tiality. One shrinks from the contemplation of an actual 
embodiment of the type. 

The school itself we may assume to be less of a fancy 
sketch. Whether we like the pattern or not, it may be 
assumed to exist. It had a certain definite work to do in 
preparing the boys for examinations, and the work was 
certainly done. 

**Kighty per cent. of the boys had been born abroad—in 
camp, cantonment, or upon the high seas...... seventy-five 
per cent. were sons of officers in one or other of the services 
—Willoughbys, Paulets, De Castros, Maynes, Randalls, 
after their kind—looking to follow their fathers’ profession.” 

Or to quote the serious opinion of the boys themselves, at 
an informal gathering of prefects :— 

***We know that,’ said Perowne; ‘but that isn’t the 
question. On Flint’s showin’, King has called the prefects 
names enough to justify a first-class row. Crammers’ re- 
jections, ill-regulated hobble-de-hoys, wasn’t it? Now it’s 
impossible for prefects— 

*** Rot,’ said Flint. ‘ King’s the best classical cram we’ve 
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got; and ’tisn’t fair-to bother the Head with a row. He’s 
up to his eyes with extra-tu. and Army work as it is. 
Besides, as I told King, we aren’t a public school, We're a 
limited liability company payin’ four per cent. My father’s 
a shareholder too.’ 

“ «What's that got to do with it?’ said Venner, a red- 
headed boy of nineteen. 

‘¢< Well, it seems to me that we should be interferin’ with 
ourselves. We've got to get into the Army or—get out, 
haven’t we? King’s hired by the Council to teach us. All 
the rest’s flumdiddle. Can’t you see?’” 


The masters are, on the whole, a less notable group than 
the three boys in the firm of Stalky and Co., but as character- 
studies they are the best part of the book. The Head, 
“Prooshian Bates,” who was recognised to be “a downy 
bird,” strikes one as being the best type of man for his post. 
We could have accepted him well enough without the in- 
cident of the diphtheria epee. though that is designed to 
have its effect in proving his possession of a personal courage 
not inferior to that of the best of his “old boys.” The 
“ Padre” is evidently a favourite of the writer-too ; he knew 
how to deal with boys, and came nearer understanding 
Stalky and Co. than any man could be expected to do apart 
from their creator. In King we have embodied Kipling’s 
opinion that scholar and gentleman are not inseparable 
attributes. For example, and to avoid the more painful 
exhibitions he makes with the boys, in Common-room,— 

‘*Mr. King explained-that he had made it the one rule of 
his life never to interfere with another man’s house, so‘he 
expected not to be too patently interfered with. They might 
be interested to learn—here the chaplain heaved a heavy 
sigh—that he had taken all the steps that, in his poor judg- 
ment, would meet the needs of the case...... This he had done 
because he knew by bitter—by most bitter—experience that 
the management of the College was slack, dilatory, and in- 
efficient. He might even add almost as slack as the 
administration of certain houses which now thought fit to 
sit in judgment on his actions. With a short summary of 
his scholastic career, and a précis of his qualifications, in- 
cluding his degrees, he withdrew, slamming the door. 

““« Heigh-ho !? said the chaplain. ‘Ours is a dwarfi 
life—a belittling life, my brethren. God help all school- 
masters! They need it.’...... 

‘©* A belittling life—a belittling life.’ The chaplain rose. 
‘I go to correct French exercises. By dinner King will 
have scored off some unlucky child of thirteen; he will 
repeat to us every word of his brilliant repartees, and all 
will be well.’” 

To the chaplain’s prayer, “God help all schoolmasters !” 
we add our devout “ Amen.” 

In the last chapter—which comes in as if it were “shot 
out of a pistol”—-we have Kipling’s vindication of Stalky. 
Among the astute tribesmen on the Indian frontier he comes 
nearer meeting his match than anywhere else. The ugly 
duckling does not develop into a swan of the strictly official 
pattern—indeed, the official regulations of the Indian Empire 
seem rather more hampering to his mature flight than those 
of the “old Coll.” did to his youthful efforts—yet he is a 
swan after all. And thus we leave him. 

The volume bears some marks of the exigencies of modern 
book-making. For instance, in the last chapter we need a 
footnote referring us to a former book by the same author. 
On pages 101 and 102 we have no footnote, which leaves 
unintelligible some paragraphs referring to incidents given 
in one of the “Stalky and Co.” papers as they appeared in 
serial form, but not included in this book. 

It is not easy to sum up one’s serious opinion of the per- 
manent value of this latest book of Kipling, whatever point 
of view we adopt. We can imagine readers laying it down 
unread at a very early stage. But, like everything which 
Kipling gives us, it is well worth reading. It will not 
enhance his reputation or increase his popularity, but it has 
its interest as being an excursion into a field new to the 
author. To our readers much of its interest will lie. in 
the fact that this field is the world of the school. As we 
indicated at the beginning, to those who can understand the 
language and breathe the atmosphere of the book it is full 
of amusement as well. If this be the point of view from 
which we regard the book, Kipling has scored a distinct suc- 
cess. But we expect more than amusement from Kipling. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR THE STUDY 
AND THE SCHOOLROOM. 


Ix the many utterances of thoughtful speakers and writers 
on modern developments in education, a note which occurs 
with impressive frequency is the expression of a fear lest, 
in the absorbing pursuit of science and directly practical 
training, the more formative and humanising studies may 
lose the position to which they are entitled in any scheme of 
education. The higher walks of science, and particularly of 
physical research, do undoubtedly afford scope for the exer- 
cise of imagination and the highest powers of the mind ; 
but it can hardly be denied that the study of the mere 
rudiments of natural science, especially with a view to im- 
mediate practical application, has a narrowing influence, 
which needs to be corrected and balanced by some acquaint- 
ance with what is known as humane learning. 

For the great majority of learners and students in this 
country, the corrective and counteracting influence can most 
readily be found in the study of English literature. It 
is, therefore, with much pleasure that we observe the enter- 
prise and activity of scholastic publishers in the production 
of works likely to encourage this study, and particularly in 
the issue of handy, cheap, and carefully-prepared editions 
of the English classics. The large number of such books 
recently published, and the wide range which they cover, 
have induced us to deal with them in a special article. 
Among the books now before us are represented the works 
of all the greatest of English men of letters, from Chaucer, 
Spenser, and Shakespeare to Wordsworth and Tennyson ; 
from Bacon and Hakluyt to Lamb, Scott, and Macaulay. 
Some of the editions are adapted for classes in schools, 
others for advanced students preparing for special examina- 
tions, and others, again, for such as pursue the study of 
literature as a source of refined and refining pleasure. 


BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


The Intermediate Text-Book of English Literature, 
Part II., by W. H. Low, M.A., and A. J. Wyatt, M.A., is 
—- in the University Tutorial Series (W. B. Clive), and 
orms an admirable example of that valuable series. It treats 
in a masterly fashion of the period from the Restoration to the 
date of the Reform Bill, 1832. Besides giving historical and 
biographical details of the literary events and all the important 
writers of the period, the authors supply the student with 
very helpful guidance in the form of really luminous and dis- 
criminating criticism. Carefully-chosen typical extracts from 
various authors are inserted ; and thus, while the student is en- 
couraged and aided in the examination of the most important 
works for himself, he may be spared the labour of reading what 
is of less value, and yet gather sound notions of such works 
as he has no time to eo We know of no better book for 
students reading for university and othcr examinations for which 
this subject is appointed. 


Chaucer: The uire’s Tale, Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by A. W. Pollard. (Macmillan and Co.) The 
editor of this little volume occupies a conspicuous place in the 
group of Chaucer scholars, and his learned introduction to this 
unfinished Canterbury tale bespeaks the interest of the student. 
The tale, though unfinished, attracted the special attention of 
Spenser and of Milton, and through their references has probably 
had some sort of recognition from many who have not read 
Chaucer’s famous work. For the ordinary reader notes and 
slossary are necessary, and while the former are helpful and 
judicious, the latter is full and easy of reference. 


The Paerie Queene, by Edmund Spenser. Books IV. and V. 
Edited by Kate M. Warren. (Archibald Constable and Co.) 
These two volumes bring almost to a close this neat, handy, 
and beautifully-printed edition of Spenser’s masterpiece. The 
original edition of 1596 forms the basis on which Miss Warren 


has worked. She has prefaced each book with a well-written 
introduction and a compact analysis. The work is not over- 
loaded with notes; and this is well, for it is much better that 
the reader should have the pleasure of discovering the author’s 
meaning himself than that he should be spared all exercise of 
independent thought. In the capital glossary are embodied all 
such explanatory notes as are deemed really necessary, and a 
few textual notes are added at the end. Alike for the student 
and the general reader, Miss Warren’s edition of The Faerie 
Queene may be heartily recommended. 

Of students’ editions of Shakespeare’s plays in separate vol- 
umes there seems to be no end. We have here four different 

lays in different series, all excellent of their kind. First of 

e Pitt Press Shakespeare we have King Richard the 
Second, edited by A. W. Verity. Like previous volumes of 
the series, this is thoroughly well done. The introduction is 
scholarly and interesting, the notes are abundant and _illumi- 
nating. Details of philology are properly placed in the glossary. 
A noteworthy feature is the selection of extracts from Holm- 
shed’s Chronicle, printed in illustration of the play, and recom- 
mended by the editor for reading as specimens of Elizabethan 
English. 

To their series known as The Warwick Shakespeare 
Messrs. Blackie and Son have just added King Henry the 
Eighth, edited by D. Nichol Smith, M.A. In this edition the 
leading idea is to treat the play as a subject of real literary 
study rather than as material for the study of grammar and 
philology. This idea is kept in view throughout—in the intro- 
duction, which, besides an examination of the historical basis 
of the play, contains an able critical appreciation marked by 
insight and discrimination ; in the notes, which include many 
references to historical and literary authorities ; and in the ap- 
pendices and glossary. The first appendix consists of several 
pages of extracts from Holinshed’s Chronicle. 

The Merchant of Venice, by William Shakespeare, 
edited by J. Strong, B.A. (A. and C. Black, London), forms a 
volume of a series intended specially for school use. The intro- 
duction deals in a direct oul spirited way with the story, the 
sources, the scene, the date, the characters, the construction, 
and the interpretation of the play. The notes are few and 
simple, being concerned almost entirely with the necessary ex- 
planations of Elizabethan words and turns of speech. The 
excellent type used for the text, the stout paper, and the strong 
linen binding fit the book in a marked degree for the hard usage 
such books are apt to meet with in schoolboy hands. 

The Tragedy of Julius Cesar, edited by R. Brimley 
Johnson (William Blackwood and Sons), belongs to another 
school series, in which the aim is to lead young pupils to 
appreciate the story of the play. To this end, the introduction 
is intended to excite enthusiasm for its literary and dramatic 
characteristics ; and the notes give explanations of allusions, and 
**one simple interpretation of every difficult passage.” Elaborate 
literary criticism, minute details of philology, and references to 
other plays and parallel passages, are omitted, as irrelevant to the 
editor's purpose. Intermingled, however, with the notes are 
copious quotations from Plutarch’s Lives of Cesar, Brutus, and 
Mark Antony, which form the basis of Shakespeare’s work. 
Archaic words are explained in a glossary. The whole of the 
editor’s work seems to be tharongly well adapted to serve the 
end he sets before him. 


ise Lost, by John Milton. Books I. and II. Edited 
by Thomas Page. (Moffatt and Paige.) This edition of the first 
two books of the greatest English epic is intended for the use of 
students preparing for examinations. The careful and elaborate 
classification of all sorts of useful helps to the student makes one 
inclined to say that nothing more can be necessary than the 
material su plied in this volume. The editor, however, says 
that no walk on this subject can pretend to be exhaustive, and 
refers the student to the editions of Todd, Masson, Verity, Bell, 
Elton, and others, as well as to Macaulay's Hssay on Ailton, 
Johnson’s Life, Masson’s elaborate work, and other essays by 
Addison, Channing, and Matthew Arnold. Such further reading 
should, of comsen, b encouraged rather than deprecated ; but we 
can assure our readers that Mr. Page provides everything that 
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can really be regarded as essential to a thorough study of the 
text included in this book. The literary notes embody in extenso 
Dr. Johnson’s examination of Paradise Lost, Features which 
are specially noteworthy from a student’s point of view are the 
wide margin for manuscript notes, the examples of paraphrasing, 
and the large number of typical examination questions. 

To meet the Education Department’s requirements as to 
literary study in preparation for the examination of pupil 
teachers, and candidates for Queen’s Scholarships and teachers’ 
certificates, Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have issued a series of 
handy books of texts and notes, Of these, Bacon’s New 
Atlantis and Macaulay's Frederick the Great are ably 
edited by A. T. Flux, whose excellent work is familiar to 
readers of our Tutorial Sections. Each of these little books is 
prefaced by a brief account of the author’s life and works. The 
text is clearly printed, and is followed by copious explanatory 
and illustrative notes. Some of these notes seem to us super- 
fluous ; for a pupil teacher who can read the New Atlantis or 
Macaulay’s Essay certainly should not need to be told that 
perpetuity means ‘‘ perpetual continuance,” that creditor is 
‘‘one to whom something is owing,” that emancipate means 
‘*set freo,” pathos ‘‘ feeling,” and integrity ‘ uprightness, hon- 
esty.” These are only a A samples of the over-annotation, 
from which we might suppose that a student is not expected to 
use his own brains. . 

In the same series is Scott's Marmion, Canto VI., edited by 
Michael Macmillan. The arrangement of contents is similar 
to that above described, and there are some instances of the 
same sort of redundant help in the notes—for example, strand, 
‘*shore ;” peep of day, ‘‘ dawn of day ;” weal, ‘‘ welfare.” 

Helps to the Study of Leigh Hunt's Essays, also in the 
same series, is the work of C. D. Punchard, B.A. It does not 
contain the text of the Essays, but is intended to accompany the 
selection from Leigh Hunt published in The Scott Library (Walter 
Seott). It includes a carefully-written and interesting sketch of 
the life of the essayist, with brief criticism of his writings, and a 
very helpful body of notes. 

One drawback we venture to note in the whole of this series 
is that they are issued in paper covers only, which seems the less 
excusable in view of the published prices. A single canto of 
Marmion, with some forty pages of introductory matter and 
notes, enclosed in a slight paper cover, seems rather highly priced 
at a shilling, as prices rule in the book market. And the same 
may be said of a single essay of Macaulay, with some fifty pages 
of student’s helps, at one shilling and sixpence. 


Wordsworth's “Prelude” as a Study of Education, by 
James Fotheringham (Horace Marshall and Son), comes under 
a different category from the books already noticed. It is an 
essay in which the writer examines Wordsworth’s record of 
**The Growth of a Poet’s Mind,” with the view of discoverin 
what it contains that may interest and help the reader conan 
with educational principles. He finds much, and sets it forth 
with a delightful freshness and enthusiasm. Here are some 
points he considers worth noting :—‘‘(1) The place of free read- 
ing from pure interest, and the worth of that; (2) the uses of 
romantic and childish literature; (3) the place of sports; (4) 
the pe spirit of youthful effort; (5) the worth and power 
of wonder and awe in the training of character.” On all these 
points, and on the need of enlightened following of nature, of 
social sympathy, of reverence for the human mind, the earnest 
teacher may find in this book much to inspire, encourage, and 
guide him in his work. 

Ballads and Other Poems by Robert Southey, and 
Maca ’s Lay of Virginia (Blackie and Son), are two 
recent additions to the publishers’ very neat and handy series 
of English Classics for Schools. The first contains nine of the 
best known shorter p of Southey, with a biographical 
sketch, and notes suitable for young pupils, by C. J. Battersby, 
M.A. In the second case, similar help. to study are given, but 
the editor is not named. 


A Key to the Waverley Novels. By Henry Grey, F.R.B.S., 
eto. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co., Limited.) The novels are 
arranged in chronological sequence, not according to their pro- 
duction, but according to the period illustrated _* the story: 
thus Count Robert Paris comes first and St. Ronan’s Weill 
last of the long series. About four pages are devoted to 
each novel, and in this space is given a list of the principal 
characters, and a concise summary of the incidents. The 
may be useful for revisal by a student who has to prepare for 
an exantination 6n Seott’s wovels, or it may serve to refresh the 
memory of the ordinary reader who is prevented from turning 
again to the pages of the great novelist ; but we can hardly think 
that to those who have not read the novels these brief outlines 





will “ serve as an a petising foretaste of the intellectual feast in 
store for them.” e find no fault with the way in which the 
author has accomplished his task, which must have involved no 
slight labour—probably a labour of love; but to the mere skele- 
ton not only flesh and blood is wanting, but the spirit and the 
life. 

Short Studies of Shakespeare’s Plots: Richard II. By 
Cyril Ransome, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.) The idea of the 
series to which this belongs is that the student of Shakespeare 
will benefit most from reading the plays without preconceived 
notions, and without an eye for grammar and philology chiefly. 
The author attempts to guide the reader of the play to gather 
for himself, from the text, the story and the development of the 
characters. His work is a sort of essay on method of literary 
interpretation, and the kind of study it advocates and exempli- 
fies is a genuine effort at independent literary appreciation. 

Johnson's Life of Dryden, and Johnson's Life of Pepe. 
By Peter Peterson, D.Sc. (Macmillan and Co.) In each of 
these two volumes we have first a summary of the life and writ- 
ings of the t, contributed oy Mr. C. D. Punehard, then the 
text from Johnson’s famous work, and then an extensive collec- 
tion of notes, literary, biographical, and explanatory, chiefly by 
Dr. Peterson, but partly also by Mr. Punchard. The books 
form part of a series prepared by Anglo-Indian teachers and pro- 
fessors for Angie ene students, but will be found extremely 
helpful to any students of English literature. The neat, tasteful, 
a substantial way in which they are produced, with their 
grey linen cloth covers, is worthy of special commendation. 


As You Like It. Questions and Notes. By Stanley Wood, 
M.A. (John Heywood.) This is a little bogk in a series known 
as the Dinglewood Shakespeare Manuals. It secks to help 
the student by an arranged set of questions covering the whole 
ground of the play, and having appended to each notes and 
references to the text, to form the basis of suitable answers. 
The method is one that savours of cram, but then it is intended 
to help candidates for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Exam- 
inations. 


The English Language: Its History and Structure. By 
W. H. Low, M.A. (W. B. Clive and Co.) A fifth edition of 
this text-book has just been issued. .A number of important 
additions have been made, and the book is now well in line with 
the latest authorities. A capital Index of Grammatical Terms, 
Words and Affixes, and about thirty pages of well-selected Test 
Questions, appear. In common with most works issued from the 

J.C.C. Press, it is specially prepared to meet examinational re- 
quirements. The London Matriculation student may thoroughly 
rely upon the quality of Mr. Low’s help, and will do well to 
provide himself with this book. 


LITERARY READING BOOKS. 


From the books prepared for students we turn to others 
intended for use in tue reading class. We are glad to see to 
what an extent the ordinary book of miscellaneous extracts 
is giving way to books of a real literary character, and with a 
continuous interest. Here, for example, are three capital books 
published by A. and C. Black. The first is a school edition 
of Ivanhoe, carefully abridged and edited, with a capital 
historical introduction and a few brief notes, by J. Higham, 
M.A. The other two, called the Sea-dog Readers, and bearing 
the motto ‘‘ Lest We Forget,” are edited by L. W. Lyde, M.A., 
and treat respectively of The Age of Drake and The Age of 
Blake. Each contains a brilliantly-written introduction, all 
aglow with the spirit of patriotism. The prose passages in 
illustration of the age of Drake “are taken almost entirely 
from the delightful pages of Master Richard Hakluyt,” and tell 
of the famous deeds of John Fox, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Sir Richard Grenville, and other sea-heroes of 
Elizabeth’s days. A few spirited poems, some by living writers, 
add to the attractiveness of the volume. The Age of Blake is 
presented in passages of prose taken mainly from the ‘‘ Calendar 
of State Papers” and ‘* Thurloe’s State Papers,” and verse from 
Dibdin’s ‘‘ Sea Songs and Ballads,” with one or two more recent 
»0ems. The editor, besides carefully adapting his material to 

is purpose, adds a historical summary and a few brief notes. 
Such books as these should do much to counteract the craving 
for the reading of mere “‘snippets.” Other merits of the volumes 
which should not be overlooked are their substantial binding, 
excellent type, and remarkable cheapness. 

The Story of the North-West Passage, as told by the 
Early Explorers (Thomas Nelson “and Sons), is an extremely 
interesting book on similar lines, but on a smaller scale. The 
explorations of Cabot, Cartier, Frobisher, Gilbert, Davis, Hudson, 
and Baffin are told in extracts selected from the collections of 
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ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 


A FIRST ALGEBRA. 


Exercises and Miscellaneous Examples. 


BOWICK’S EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. 
9d. each. Answers, 6d. net. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA FOR CLASS USE. By R. P. 
Scorr, M.A., LL.D., and J. Monreomery. Cloth, 1s.; or with Answers, 
ls. 3d. 





Containing copious and varied original 
By Dr. Knient. Cloth, 6d. 


Parts I. and II., 


BROT ’ EASY INTERMEDIATE TESTS IN 
ARITHMETIC. Suitable for Third Class College of Preceptors, an« 


the Oxford and Cambridge Preliminary. Price 4d. ; Answers, 6d. 


THE SCHOOL TOT BOOK. 300 Examples in Simple and Com- 


pound Addition. 6d. Answers, separately, gratis. 


FRENCH. 


BA, BE, BI, BO, BU. An Elementary Mnemonic Primer for 
Young Pupils, by Mons. A. Cogery, B.A., L.L. Cloth, 6d. 

PREMIER LIVRE DE LECTURE, avec la traduction mot » 
mot en Anglais, by Mons. A. Cocrery, B.A., L.L. Cloth, 6d. 

PHILOLOGICAL FRENCH PRIMER on the Gender of most 
French Nouns; illustrations of the use of Adverbs, Prepositions, Con- 
junctions, Idioms; Familiar Phrases and Conversation, by Mons. A. 
Coucrry, B.A., L.L. Cloth, 1s. 


SOUVESTRE’S “AU COIN DE FEU,” with copious Notes, 
Questions, and Answers for preparing for Examinations, by Mons. A. 
Coorry, B.A., L.L. 1s. 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH FOR BEGINNERS. First Standard 
Book, Elementary Rules of Grammar, with Auxiliary, Regular, and 
Reflective Verbs, by Mons. A. Coerry, B.A., L.L. Cloth, 6d. Key, 1s. 


ILLUSTRATED FRENCH GRAMMAR. By Lo y and Govyon. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


LE SERF AND LE CHEVRIER DE LORRAINE. By Emit 
Souvestre. With Notes and Vocabulary, by G. Lony, B.A., and A. 
Durtenne, B. és L. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


*MERIMEE’S COLOMBA. With Notes and Vocabulary, by the 
Rev. J. Hewersoy. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 
* The set Book for Junior Cambridge Examination, 1900. 
*“PERRAULT’S CONTES DES FEES. Full Notes, Vocabulary, 
and Tables of Irregular Verbs. Cloth, 1s. 
* The set Book for Preliminary Oxford Examination, 1900. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


IRVINE’S GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOK. 
Twelve Maps. 4dto. 1s. 


IRVINE’S BRITISH POSSESSIONS AND COLONIES. Illus. 
trated by Twelve Maps. 4to. Is. (Just Published. 


Illustrated by 


FIRST YEAR OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. 





Brought up to date. Revised and 
Corrected by Dr. WORMELL and Dr. MONTAGU LUBBOCK. 
About 600 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 


This Edition is arranged as a READER, avoiding the QuESTION AND ANSWER 
Pian of former Editions. 

This book has been written for the purpose of giving Elementary Instruction 
in Physics and Natural Science. It is divided into seven parts, namely :— 
i. ANIMALS, 4. PHYSICS. 
2. PLANTS. 5. CHEMISTRY. 
3. STONES AND SOILS. 6. ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

7. VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 
Over 150,000 of the English Edition and 1,500,000 Copies of the French Edition 
have been sold. 


“Tt ought most certainly to be in the hands of every parent of young chil- 
dren ; its manner, as much as its matter, demands this.”—The Atheneum. 

““We have no School Book of Elementary Science which approaches this 
admirable work. There is not a dry page nor a dull paragraph in ‘t. The 
humerous illustrations are drawn with accuracy and high finish.”— Knowledge. 

Sir Joun Luesock, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., F.R.S. :—“I have no hesitation in 
strongly recommending M. Paul Bert's ‘ First Year of Scientific Knowledge.’ 
T only wish it were used in all our Schools.” 





} 
} 
} 





GEOGRAPHY (continued). 


PLATT’S GEOGRAPHICAL TERMS. With Notes on Tides, 
Currents, Chief Productions of the Earth, ete: “4d: 


RELFE BROTHERS’ CHARTERHOUSE ATLAS. Thirty- 
eight Maps (colourecd)—containing Railway Map of the British Isles ; 
coloured Map of the Environs of London, Liverpool, Manchester, etc. ; 
large Scale Map of Palestine, and a good clear Map of the World, as 
known to the Ancients. Folio size. Cloth, 1s. 

PHYSICAL OUTLINE MAPS. 1. Shaded to show the land eleva- 
tic ns, bringing out clearly the special character of the country. 2 Com- 
parative areas are shown by inset Maps of the British Isles on the same 
scale. It is intended that pupils should use these Maps for the purpose 
of filling in. the names ond position of towns, the names of rivers and 
mountain districts, ete. Arrica, Sourm America, Scornanp, Tus Rare 
Basin, AusTrauiA, Tux Wor, Inpria, IRELAND, ENGLAND, Evror, Pauss- 
TINE, Curnese Expire. 1d. each. 


HISTORY. 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. From B.c. 55 to A.D. 1897. 
Containing Genealogical Tables, Short Biographical Sketches, and Index. 
Compiled and arranged by Grorez Carrer, M.A. Tenth Edition, En- 
larged. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 1s. 6d. 


SUMMARY OF ENGLISH HISTORY. For the use of Middle- 
Class Schools, etc. (Contains a list of Questions set at various Public 
Examinations.) By Artuur Woov. Crown 8vo. Price 1s. 


A SHORT SYNOPSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
for the = of Preliminary Candidates. By J. OC. Wrieut. 
Price éd. 


TAYLOR'S FIRST PRINCIPLES OF MODERN HISTORY. 1s. 
TAYLOR'S FIBST PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 1s. 
TAYLOR'S FIRST PRINCIPLES OF FRENCH HISTORY. 1s. 
TAYLOR'S FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ROMAN HISTORY. Is. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


*MILTON’S L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, AND LYCIDAS. 
By F. Gorse, M.A, 8d. 

*GRAY’S ELEGY AND GOLDSMITH’S TRAVELLER AND 
DESERTED VILLAGE. By F. Gorsz, M.A. 8d. 

*MACAULAY’S HORATIUS, IVRY, AND THE ARMADA. 
By F. Gorse, M.A. td. 

* Each book contains Life, Explanatory Notes, Rules and List of suitable 
Passages for Paraphrasing, full Explanatory List of Figures of Speech, with 
Examples, ete. 

NOTE BOOK OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Roserr H. 
Bruce, M.A. Cloth. Price 6d. 
FIRST os IN LATIN GRAMMAR. By F. Conquest, B.A. 





Compiled 
Cloth back. 


a 
OBJECT LESSONS. 

A Course of Lessons illustrated by 650 Engravings. Rocks— 
Metals—Water and Air—Foods—Lighting and Heat- 
ing—Clothes—Plants—Our Friends and Enemies— 
Common Objeets—Man. 


By G. COLOMB, D.Sc., 


Late Assistant-Director of the Botanical Laboratory at the 
Faculty of Science, Paris. 


Adapted into English by SEYMOUR J. GUBB, B.A. (Lond.). 
Small 4to, cloth. Price 1s. 6d. 
“May safely be recommended as very suitable for both boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of about seven and twelve years. It will naturally prepare the 


way for future lessons in Elementary Science. Common Processes, industrial 
-and artistic, are well and carefully explained.”"—Hducation. 





-RELFE BROTHERS, Ltd., | 








Educational Publishers, Booksellers, and School and College Stationers, 


6 Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate, LONDON, E.C. 
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the Rev. Richard Hakluyt and the Rev. Samuel Purchas, with 
additions from the MS. of William Baffin. This and others of 
Nelson’s Supplementary Readers are commended by their cheap- 
ness and attractiveness, and should be widely used. Among 
them may be named also the Story of the North-East 
Passage, from the records of the early explorers ; Richard of 
the Lion Heart, from Sir Walter Scott’s Talisman ; Gulliver's 
Travels in Lilliput, Miss Martineau’s Settlers at Home, and 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. PRE ey 

The Adventures of Ulysses, ada y Charles Lamb from 
George Chapman’s translation of the ba ssey, has been added by 
Mr. E. E. Speight, B.A., to his New English Series. (Horace 
Marshall and Son.) It is introduced by Sir George Birdwood, 
and forms a capital reading book. The printing, illustrations, 
and neat appearance of the volume do credit to the publishers. 

Tom Brown's School Days, by an Old Boy, may be regarded 
as having an established position as an English classic. The 
publishers, Messrs. Macmillan and Co., have just issued an 
abridged edition, which is admirably adapted for use as a school 
reading book. The volume contains some 250 octavo , 80 
the story is not spoiled by excessive curtailment. Several illus- 
trations by Arthur Hughes and: Sydney Prior Hall add to the 
attractiveness of the book 

It must not be expected that all continuous reading books for 
schools can be of the highest class of literature. They must 
consist of such works as boys and girls can appreciate ; and 
among the writings of authors of our own time there is a wide 
choice of suitable books. Kingston, Henty, Ballantyne, and 
Fenn are like classics to the youthful public. So we can give a 
hearty welcome to Nat the Naturalist, by G. Manville Fenn, 
as one of Blackie’s Continuous Readers. Nat’s love of the prac- 
tical study of natural history, and the exciting adventures into 
which it led him, will be sure to win favour for this brightly- 
written volume. 

A Humble Heroine, by L. E. Tiddeman (W. and R. Cham- 
bers), is a short story published as a continuous reader. It is 
simple, interesting, pt conveys in pleasant fashion excellent 
moral teaching on honesty. It seems well suited for the middle 
standards of an elementary school. 

Passages from Modern Authors for Class-reading, edited 
by John wnie, M.A. (Blackie and Son), deserves favourable 
mention. Though constructed on a similar plan to the ordinary 
books of miscellaneous extracts, it attracts special attention by 
the general freshness of the selection, and by the large propor- 
tion it contains of high-class literature from living pens. Andrew 
Lang, Austin Dobson, W. E. Henley, Leslie Stephen, the Right 
Hon. J. Bryce, Henry Norman, Sir John Lubbock, J. M. Barrie, 
and John Ruskin are all represented by pieces quite new to 
school books. Modern travel and recent science find a place as 
well as poetry and general literature. It is a really excellent 
book of its class. 

The Swiss Family Robinson, By J. R. Wyss. (George 
Bell and Sons.) This favourite instructive story is here retold in 
English, and abridged so as to adapt it for use as a class reading 

The translator, editor, and publishers have done their 
work well, and the book, with its clear type and numerous illus- 
trations, seems thoroughly well suited to its purpose. 

ZEsop’s Fables, chosen and retold in easy words by A. P. 
Williams. (George Bell and Sons.) This selection of about a 
score of the well-known fables has been wisely made. The 
language is easy, the print large, the pictures are well drawn, 
and altogether the little book is a capital one for a literary 
reader for an infant class. 


White's School Miscellany and Extra Reader is a collec- 
tion of passages from popular authors, current magazines and 
newspapers, with notes. It is issued in penny numbers, and if 
these were bound together, the volume would differ little from 
an ordinary miscellaneous reader, except that most of the matter 
is quite fresh. 

o The Penny Poets (Review of Reviews Office) we have fre- 
quentl called attention. The latest addition is Tennyson's 

In Memoriam” and other Poems, of which the copyright 
has only just expired. The ‘other poems” include several of 
the best known and best liked of the late Laureate’s works— 
the ‘‘Ode on the Death of Wellington,” ‘‘The May Queen,” 
** Locksley Hall,” ‘‘ The Lady of Shalott,” and ‘‘ The Charge of 
the Light Brigade.” Jn Memoriam is undoubtedly one of the 
greatest poems of this century, and its issue with others of high 
character at so small a price is a typical marvel of our time. 
We “— the book will find such favour with the “ penny public ” 
that Mr. Stead may be encouraged to add another selection of 
Tennyson’s poems. The present one may be recommended as a 
supplementary reader for the higher standards, and for evening 
continuation schools. 


The White Ship. By D. G. Rossetti. (Ellis and Elvey.) 
This striking historical ballad is very suitable for memory stady 
in the upper classes of a primary school; but we are almost 
afraid to recommend it, owing to its price—sixpence for twelve 
small pages of text without notes, in paper covers. 

To our list of books suitable for higher-class readers we may 
add Selections from Addison's “ Spectator,’ edited by Mrs. 
Herbert Martin (Blackie and Son), and In Danger’s Hour 
(Cassell and Co.). The former consists of sixty of the 
most interesting of Addison’s Essays, including the ‘‘ Roger de 
Coverley” series. The editor embodies in her preface a pleasant 
critical introduction written by Mrs. Barbauld. The second 
book belongs to the series edited by Mr. Arnold-Forster. It 
contains a number of narratives of heroic deeds under various 
perilous circumstances, and is admirably fitted to further the 
editor’s object of awakening sentiments of patriotism, and admi- 
ration for noble conduct. ‘These two volumes are suitable alike 
for the school library and for reading in class, and their moderate 
price makes them readily available for either purpose. 

First Lessons on English Government (Thomas Nelson 
and Sons) is an excellent specimen of the continuous reader on 
a definite subject of instruction. It presents in attractive form 
a readable explanation of the pee of government, the basis 
of laws in a community, and the —— of these to the 
growth of the English Constitution. The progress of our coun- 
try through its various social and constitutional changes is 
traced from the days of the Witan to the establishment of dis- 
trict and parish councils in our own time. The book is bright 
in style, and very appropriately illustrated. We have pleasure 
in recommending it for use in schools generally, and especially 
where lessons on citizenship are given. 


ARMAND COLIN ET CIE., PARIS. 


Aux Jeunes Gens. Quelques Conseils de Morale pratique. 
P. Malapert. This is not a formal moral treatise, but a series 
of five causeries familiéres which the author too modestly de- 
scribes as ‘‘sans préoccupation d’originalité, ni d’ingéniosité, ni 
(Vélégance littéraire.” The exposition of plain, commonplace 
duty, as it faces the student about to leave the dycée behind him, 
and to enter the military college or to begin the business of life, 
is admirably done. The counsels given are sane, practical, and 
to the point. We can imagine this little book being read with 
much profit by the senior French classes in our own schools, 
though it is not issued as a school-book. 


GEORGE BELL AND SONS, LONDON. 


C. Julii Caesaris De Bello Gallico, Liber Secundus. 
Edited by A. C. Liddell, M.A. This volume, in Bell’s Illustrated 
Classics, is clearly printed, and provided with an Introduction, 
Notes, and Vontaieey. There are also an Appendix on Gram- 
matical Constructions, and an Index of Proper Names. The life 
of Cesar, which forms the first section of the introduction, is in 
part taken from Froude’s Cesar. There is an interesting account 
of the Roman army based on Kraner. The section on provincial 
government is not as full and clear as it might be, and the 
section on Gaul and its inhabitants consists rather too exclu- 
sively of facts and dates. The notes are brief and explanatory, 
and the illustrations, which are interesting, have been redrawn 
from the best sources. The vocabulary cannot take the place of 
a lexicon. It does not, for example, deal with synonyms. There 
are a map of Gaul and two plans of battles from Van Kampen. 

Eutropii Breviarum Historiae Romanae, Libri L, IL. 
Edited by J. G. Spencer, B.A. This little book is clearly printed 
and illustrated. There are a brief Introduction, which treats very 
briefly of the life of Eutropius, the dedication to Valens, the 
writings of Eutropius, his style, and value of his writings; a 
Chronological Table, Notes, Index of Proper Names, and Vocab- 
ulary. he Index to the Notes deals with grammatical diffi- 
culties. The illustrations are good, and there are maps of Italy 
and the hills and walls of Rome. 

Livy, Book IX. Chapters i-xix. Edited by W. C. Flam- 
stead Walters, M.A. This little volume contains, besides the 
text, an Introduction on Livy and his work, an outline of Samnite 
history to the beginning of Livy IX., Explanatory Notes, a 
section on Grammar and Metaphor, an Explanatory List of 
Technical Terms, an Index of Proper Names, and a Vocabulary. 
The illustrations include a plan of a Roman camp. There is a 
map of Italy. 

Cornelius Nepos : Bpaminondas Hannibal, Cato. Edited 
My H. L. Earl, MA This volume is intended for boys of the 

pper Third or Lower Fourth Forms, and the notes are simple 


b 
and easy. There is no separation made in them of grammatical 
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BURNS & OATES’ 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


Approved by the Science and Art Department. Adopted by the London 
Schoot Board. 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY FOR SCIENCE AND 
ART STUDENTS. 


By JOHN CARROLL, Art Master, Hammersmith Training College. 
fortieth Edition. With an Appenclix to meet all the requirements indicated 
in the latest Syllabus of the subject. Strongly bound in cloth, 1s. 
Sex to Exercises on the Orthographic Projection of Points, Lines, Planes, 
lids, and Simple Figures in the above, strongly bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. 


GRANVILLE READING BOOKS. 


Adopted by the London School Board, the Irish National Board 
of Ed cation, and other School Boards, Home and Colonial. 
An Illustrated Series of READING BOOKS, designed to meet the latest 
requirements of the New Code in aut Schools. 

They are carefully graduated, interestingly written, well illustrated, strongly 

bound, and form one of the Cuearest SERIES OF READERS yet published. 


PRIMER. Cloth, Illustrated, = pp. - oe 2d. 
INPaNt READER. ,, oo 64 pp. oe ee 4d. 
Stanparp I, me 9 144 pp. ee ee 6d. 
= IL. ae ae 160 pp. ee oe 8d. 
pa Ill, ue pa 208 pp." ee oe 10d. 
= IV. o a 240 pp. ee ee 1s. 
~ Vv. pa o 336 pp. - 1s. 3d. 
VL a e 382 pp. ls. 6d. 


Note. _Standard VI. contains extracts from Shakespeare, “Milton, and other 
Standard Authors suitable to the latest requirements of the Education Code. 


GRANVILLE HISTORY READERS. 


Edited by T. J. LIVESEY. Revised and brought up to date by 
S. BENSON THORP, B.A. 


No. I. Stories from English History, 10d. 
No. Il. History of England, from the Romans to the Wars 

of the Roses. Prose and Verse, 1s. 3d. 
No. lll. History of England, from the Wars of the Roses to 

the Present Day. Prose and Verse, . 1s. 6d. 
No. IV. Notable Events in England's History. ’ Being 


Selections from the best Writers in Prose and Verse, 1s. 9d. 
*,* All the above are well Illustrated. 


PRIMER OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Adapted for Standards IV. to VII., B.c. 55 to a.p. 1895. 
By T. J. LIVESEY and 8S. BENSON THORP, B.A. 
173 pages, strongly bound in cloth, Is. Or in sigan aang os 


Parr “I. B.c. 55 to a.p. 1066, 2d. 
Part Il. A.p. 1066 to a.p. 1485, - 3d. 
Partiil. A.D. 1485 to a.p. 1895, - ee 5d. 


GRANVILLE POETRY ‘BOOKS. 


THE SENIOR POETICAL READER. Suitable for the subject “ Eng- 
lish.” Twenty-fifth Edition. Price 1s. 
This book has been adopted by the London and several other School Boards. 
POETICAL RECITATIONS FOR THE STANDARDS. Nos. I. and IL, 
ld. each. Nos, III. and IV., 2d. each. No. V., 3d. The Poems are 
from Standard Authors. The Marginal Notes are very full, and short 
Biographical Sketches of the Authors are given. 


GRANVILLE EXERCISE BOOKS. 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 
RECORDS OF PROGRESS and PERIODICAL EXAMINATIONS. 
No. V., 6} by 8 inches, Ruled double lines and squares with margin; for 
Lower Standards. 
No. VI., 64 by 8 inches. Ruled single lines and close lines, with red mar- 
gins, for Upper Standards. 
48 pp. Good paper. Strong cover. 9s. per gross, Specimens 
post free on application. 


CARDINAL COPY BOOKS. 
(Series for Upright Writing.) 

Lithographed on Superfine Cream Wove Paper. The characters combine 
distinctness with great simplicity ; the Headlines are well graded, suited 
to latest Code requirements. 

In TWELVE NuMBERS. 


Price 2d. each. 18s. per gross net, 





Adopted by the Lond on and many other School Boards. 


NEW STANDARD COPY BOOKS. 


Price 2d. each. 18s, per gross net. Engraved inthe best style ; printed on 
the best paper; bound in strong covers. The Series consists of Twelve 
Books, 24 pages each. Two for each Standard or Class. 








MANUSCRIPT BOOKS, NOTE BOOKS, RULED FOOLSCAP, DRAWING BOOKS AND PAPERS, 
DRAWING PENCILS, SLATES AND SLATE PENCILS, PENS, 
PENHOLDERS, AND INK, ETC., ETC. 
School and College Furniture, & General Educational Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogue of School Books, Stationery, and General 
School Supptice post yeas: on application, 


BURNS & OATES, Ltd, 28 orchard St., London, W. 


_ GRACE 








W. « R. Chambers’s 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Price 6s. iit edges. 
THE ODDS AND THEI EVENS. By L. T. Meaps. With Ten Illus- 


trations by Percy Tarrant. 

“It is a book that little boys and girls will never weary of.”—Bir- 
mingham Daily Gazette. 

“It is the ‘ very model’ of a domestic narrative.”—Globe. 


Price 5s. 


LIGHT O’ THE MORNING. By L. T. Means. 
tions by W. Rainey. 

“ Very racily set forth.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“A prettily-told tale.” —Scotsman, 

FIX BAY'NETS; or, The Regiment in the Hills. By Gzorce MANVILLE 
Fenyx. With Eight Illustrations by W. H. C. Groome. 

“The story is full of spirit and dash, hurrying on at a breathless pace.... 
Gedge is a fine specimen of the ‘Tommy Atkins’ species, and may be not 
improperly ranked with Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s creations.”—Spec/ator. 

PERIL AND PROWESS. Comprising Stories by G. A. Henty, G. MANVILLE 
Fexn, A. Conan Dovie, W. W. Jacons, D. Ker, D. Lawson Jonnstone, etc. 
With Eight Dlustrations by W. Boucher. 

“It is full of adventures and illustrations, and is sure to be attractive to 
boys.” —Atheneum. 

“ The stories are of supreme interest, and admirably told.”— Birmingham 


Daily Gazette. 
Price 3s._ 6d. 


THE BOYS AND I. By Mrs. Motesworrn. ‘With Seventeen Illustrations 
by Lewis Baumer. (Uniform with “‘ Hoodie.” 
**It is delightful in its natural portraiture of the character and manners 
of children ; and is not the less attractive because it is illustrated by Mr. 
Lewis Baumer."— Scotsman. 
we ae is fascination for every child in such a story as this.”— Literary 
orld. 
A GOOD-HEARTED GIRL. By Mrs. Emma Marsnaut. With Six 
Illustrations by J. Finnemore. 

*‘ Another of this authoress’s bright, healthy, pleasant stories that do 
young girls good to read.”— Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

“One of the best of Mrs Marshall’s productions.”—Literary World. 

THE SPY IN THE SCHOOL: A Tale of Two Chums. By ANDREW 
Home. With Six Illustrations by W. J. Urquhart. 

“Mr. Andrew Home has constructed a very ingenious schoolboy tale. 
The humour is good and the interest sustained. ”"—To- Day. 

“The writing is always lively, the story is very casting, and some of the 
scenes are really funny.”— Western Mercury. 

“* A capital story of school life."—M.A.P. 

THE UNJUST STEWARD. By Mrs. Oureuant. With Six Illustrations 
by J. Finnemore. 

*All lovers of the careful, lovingly-wrought work of the late Mrs. 
Oliphant will welcome this handsome and astoundingly cheap reissue of 
one of the best of her later novels. ‘The Unjust Steward,’ in this edition, 
should be secured by those who wish to read, or to re- read, a thoroughly 
good story.”—M.A.P. 

DOROTHY DOT. By E. Westyn Tow. Charmingly illustrated by 
Harriet Roosevelt Richards. 

“It is a bright little volume in every . Miss Timlow’s story is 
bright, Miss Richards's illustrations are bright, and the binding is bright.”— 
Glasgow Herald. 

“It gives a charming study of child character, which will be read with 
interest both by younger and by older readers.”—Scotsman. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


MABEL’S PRINCE WONDERFUL; or, A Trip to Storyland. By 
W. E. Cuts. With Forty delightful Illustrations by W. G. Mein. 

“The ingredients, though they may be of the usual kind, are blended 
with such skill and artistic sense that the result is a really pretty and 
readable story.”—Athencewm. 

“One of those delightful story books full of the marvellous which en- 
trance young readers. "—Ovserver. 

NANCY’S FANCIES: A S'‘ory about Children. 
Illustrated by Percy Tarrant. 

“A very delightful story for children. 
New Age. 

“ The idea is poetic, well developed, and charmingly told.”—Birmingham 
Daily Gazette. ** A sweet child's tale.” —T'o-Day. 

Price 2s. 
PRINCESS AND FAIRY; or, The Wonders of Nature. 
Martyx. Fully illustrated. 
** The story is so cleverly contrived as to be both wonderfully entertaining 


and instructive."— Dundce Advertiser. 
* A delightful little book.”— Ladies’ I’ield, 


Price 1s. Gd. 
AYTON, etc. By F. Lyxw Lixton. 
“An admirable book for girls.”—Shefield Telegraph. 
Price 6d. 
YAP! YAP! or, The Story of Teddy's Doggie. By E. CO. Kenvon, 


MOLLY AND MOTHER. By L. E. Tippsmay. 
DADDY'S DARLING. By L. E. Tinveway. 


“Those in search of little books to give to children should invest in some 
of the charming sixpenny stories published by Chambers. A particularly 
sweet little tale is ‘Molly and Mother.’”"—British Weekly. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, London and Edinburgh. 








With Eight Ilustra- 


By E. L. HAVERFIE.p. 


Nancy is simply charming.”— 


By Lity 
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aids, historical notes, and modern parallels, but an Appendix 
deals with constructions- -The Introduction is main}y historical. 
‘There are an Index of Proper Names and a Vecabulary. This is 
a, useful little book for beginners, 

P. Ovidii Nasonis Metamorphoseon, Liber Primus. 
Edited by G. H. Wells, M.A. This book has a useful Chrono- 
logical Table, an Introduction dealing with the life of Ovid, 
the characteristics of his poetry, and the nature of the MMeta- 
morphoses ; a not very well arranged Index of Idioms and 
Grammatical Reference, an Index of Proper Names, Notes, and 
Vocabulary. The text is that of Haupt, and some use has been 
made in the notes of the Commentaries of Haupt and Siebelis. 
A few historical parallels are given. There is a map of Greece. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL. 


Messrs. Chapman and Hall may fittingly be termed the 
“Whiteley” of the science and art world, so completely do they 
cater for the necessities of science and art classes. 

Their last parcel contains an excellent set of Photographic 
Representations of Casts, to meet the latest demands of the 
Department with respect to freehand. The twelve examples are 
well selected, and are really beautifully printed. The softness of 
the shadows and the clearness of detail will render the pupils’ 
work as easy as it is possible to be under the new conditions. 
They are quite the best we have seen so far. 

Realising, however, that some preliminary practice is necessary 
before drawing either ‘from casts or from photographic repre- 
sentations, the firm have issued the Art School Series of 

Copies. ‘These are familiar —— of Renaissance 
ornament, selected mainly from the Louis XII. pilasters, and 
from previous examples set by the Department in the usual 
second grade examinations. They will serve to show the pupil 
how the cast should be treated. In conjunction with these come 
The Artistic Series of Drawitig Books, an attractive set of 
books, containing very good paper for drawing on. 

Plasticine has now work itself into public favour as an 
ee ready modelling medium. For illustrating lessons 
in geography, or for any other purpose when it is necessary to keep 
the work intact for a length of time, it is invaluable. It neither 
cracks nor dries, and at the end of a month one may turn and 
work on it again as though it had been left but an hour. 


J. AND A. CHURCHILL. 
Physics and Chemistry. By Messrs. Corbin and Stewart. 


The authors, in writing this tasty and well-written manual, have 
had ever before their eyes the requirements of the candidates for 
the examination of the Conjoint Board of the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, who exact a somewhat comprehensive 
knowledge of physics and chemistry. We are very pleased with 
the book as regards both the work of authors oad publishers, 
and we recommend it to the careful consideration not only of 
the students above named, but also of the general student de- 
sirous of obtaining a good sound elementary knowledge of tle 
main principles of physijes and chemistry without wading through 
separate manuals on the various branches of the two sciences. 


THE CLARENDON PRESS. 

Tales of Early Rome. Adapted from the text of Livy by 
John Barrow Allen, M.A. This book is designed to serve as an 
introduction to Livy. The text is based on, not taken from, the 
narrative of that author, but in many cases whole sentences have 
been inserted consisting of the exact words of Livy. As there 
is a Historical Introduction, the notes are mainly grammatical 
and aids to translation. The clearly-printed text is in five 
sections—Romulus and Remus, the Rape of the Sabines, the 
Horatii and Curiatii, the Doom of Mettius Fufetius, How a 
Slave became King of Rome. There is a number of English 
exercises, in which the words chosen are mostly those of which 
the Latin equivalents are already known, from having been met 
with in the course of reading the text. There are maps of 
Northern Latium, Rome under Romulus and Rome under Servius 
Tullius, a Latin-English and an English-Latin vocabulary. 

The Junior Euclid. BooksI.andIl. ByS. W. Finn, M.A. 
Pp. vii, 147. Mr. Fimn’s treatment of Euclid’s text is not quite so 
conservative as is that of Dr. Loney (page 391), but is still much 
more sq than we could wish. Euclid’s definition of an angle, for 
instance, disappears, and very rightly, for it is perfectly mean- 
ingless. It is replaced by, ‘‘ If two straight lines are drawn from 
@ point, they are said to contain or include an angle.” To this 
is added, “The smallest amount of turning about that point as 
pivot that will bring either of the dunlahs Wines into the position 
af the other, measures the magnitude of the angle between the 
two straight lines.” Here, clearly, Mr. Finn has not gone far 


enough ; for as it stands, the definition is in contradiction to 
that of the re-entrant angle on page 63, and cannot sibly 
admit of an angle greater than two right angles, nor of the “flat 
angle.” The substance of the proofs, in the main, is familiar. 
Playfair’s Axiom is assumed instead of Axiom 12, and the latter 
is deduced from it. ‘Otherwise there is no change of import- 
ance in the First Book, In the Second, while the familiar order 
is retained, it is suggested that the order 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 5, 6, 9, 10, 
1}, 14, 12, 13 should be adopted in practice. Shorter proofs are 
gre for Propositions 9 and 10 in Book II,; why not also for 
ition 4? 

But in the present. state of pape teaching in England, 
we fear that what teachers will be most anxious to learn is not 
the matter but the manner of Mr. Finn’s book. This is admir- 
able. Perspicuity is gained by a liberal use of such abbrevia- 
tions as the Oxford and Cambridge examiners will consent to, 
an admirable list of which is appended. Every page reveals the 
experienced teacher. A method new, we believe, to English 
text-books, which we have long since adopted in our own teach- 
ing, and of the soundness of which we are fully convinced, is 
the uniform practice, in cases of the identical equality of two 
triangles, of marking, by transverse bars, etc., the sides or 
angles upon which that equality depends. Such triangles are 
generally also drawn a second time in the text freed from all 
other lines in the figure, so as to show their identity more fully. 
The words “‘ problem,” “‘theorem,” ‘*Q. E.F.” and ‘*Q. E.D.,” and. 
the division of the proposition into parts (‘‘ hypothesis,” ‘‘ con- 
struction,” etc.), are abandoned, as is also the formal statement. 


A 

of the axioms. The 2 ABC is always written ABC, because of 
the frequent confusion of the first form with < ABC. Mr. Finn 
has tried ‘‘to avoid the overstocking of the book with too 
great a number of riders.” The result is a decided under- 
stocking. For such students as have only time to master the 
very small number which is given, the appendix ou the geometry 
of the triangle is utterly out of place, especially since the proof 
of the majority of the results stated is left to the student. 


W. B. CLIVE AND CO. 

Practical Lessons in Book-keeping. By T. C. Jackson, 
B.A., LL.B. This is one of the latest volumes issued by the 
U.C.C.. Press. Messrs. Clive not ouly cater for the wants of 
those studying for university examinations, but for science, 
training college, and commercial students. This volume on 
book-keeping contains ten easy lessons, one hundred exercises, 
and éxamples from all recent public examinations. The fullest 
details are given in relation to all books of account, the various 
kinds of accounts to be kept, and to everything that concerns 
the all-important art of balancing. The chief foreign currencies, 
with numerous exercises thereon, are introduced in such a way 
that the student may grasp the teaching without much difficulty. 
For theory and practice this is one of the most complete volumes. 
extant, and we unreservedly recommend it to our readers. 


HACHETTE AND CO. 
Gems of Modern French Poetry. By Jules Lazare. For 


many years the teaching of French in our schools has suffered 
from being conducted on the same lines as the teaching of the 
dead languages. The great works of the seventeenth-century 
poets were studied, it is true, but not treated as though they 
were written in a language which men now speak. A reaction 
has set in, and there is a danger of French becoming entirely 
** conversational ;” and the fontener is to neglect all the higher 
forms of literature, and take up nothing but dialogues and novels. 
But apart from the wsthetic side, the study of French poetry is 
a valuable aid in acquiring correct pronunciation by eliminating 
the Englishman’s tendency to exaggerate the tonic accent or 
put it on the wrong syllable, and \~ ensuring a neat finish to 
words ending in ‘‘e” mute. The book before us opens with a 
valuable though brief treatise on French prosody, pe prnchat nee a 
collection of forty charming pieces of modern poetry. The pieces 
have been selected with great care, and are from a wide variety 
of authors. One cannot help noticing the vein of pessimism 
which seems to characterise so many of them, but that does not 
detract from their high poetic merit. 
“ Our sweetest songs are those 
That tell of saddest thought. ’ 


The biographical notices will interest the student, and the 
bir ag (in order of the text, with occasional short notes) 
will help him over the difficulties in the text. 

L’Homme & l'oreille cassée. By Edmond About. Edited 
by Professor Henri Testard. Second-year students and others 
who have read About’s Roi des Moniagnes will be glad of an 
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WOOD'S LANTERNS & SLIDES 


On Sale or Hire. 








THE LARGEST AND 
BEST STOCK OF SLIDES 
IN THE KINGDOM. 


Illustrative of every 
Department of Knowledge. 








Plain Slides, izs. per doz.; Coloured Slides, 18s. & 30s. per doz. 
Subscription for Slide Hire, 21s. 
Wood's University Lantern for Science Teachers. Mahogany 


4in. Condenser, Double Achromatic Objective, Removable Bellows, Extension 
for Bod hinits ing Apparatus or Transparencies, Safety Lime Light Jet, in Case, 


Wood’s Projection Lantern for Science Teachers. Suitable for 
angi y & Apparatus, Mahogany Body, 4in. Condenser, 4in. Wick W. Lamp, in 


Wood's “Euphaneron” Lantern (as above). Russian Iron Body, 4-in. 


Condenser, Double Achromatic Objective, 4 Wick W. Lamp, in Case, £4, 4s. 


Wood's a ell Lantern. Tin Body, 4-in. Condenser, 3-Wick Lamp, 


in Cas 
Wood's ‘« Suntor” Lantern. Tin Body, 4-in. Condenser, 2-Wick Lamp, 


in Card Case, 
* MAGIC LANTERNS : HOW MADE AND HOW USED.” 
By A. A. WOOD, F.C.S. Post Free, rs. 
Wood's New List of Lanterns and Slides, post free, three Stamps. 


xz. G. WOOD, Optician, 1 & 2 Queen St., Cheapside, LONDON. 


HARTLEY COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON. 


DAY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN. 


PRINCIPAL : 


R. WALLACE STEWART, D.Sc. (Lond.). 


SpeciaL NorMAL Starr: 
Cc. R. CHAPPLE, B.A. (Lond.). 
HORACE E. PIGGOTT, B.A. (Lond. and Wales). 
{o AUBREY. 
JACKSON. 
Mees H. 0. BUTLER. 
Lady Superintendent of Hostel for bm ay Students : 
Miss EVA BLAXLEY, B.A. (Lond. 




















Normal Master....... 


Assistant Teachers. . 


CoLLees LECTURERS : 
B.A. (Lond.). 


Cc. R. CHAPPLE, 
Education ............ { HoRACE E. PIGGOTT, B.A. (Lond. and Wales). 
Classies and English..W. F. MASOM, M.A. (Lond.), B.A. (Camb.), 
University Exhibitioner, late Scholar of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 


English and History..Miss EVA BLAXLEY, B.A. 
Exhibitioner in English. 


French and German..E. DU BOIS, B. és L., M.A., Ph.D. 
Mathematics............ Cc. E. CULLIS, M.A., Ph.D., Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. 


. The PRINCIPAL. 
Physies................ {7 LUSTGARTEN, B.Sc. (Vict.). 
Chemistry ............+- D. R. BOYD, B.Se., Ph.D. (late Examiner in 


Chemistry, Glasgow University). 
Biology and Geology..E. T. MELLOR, B.Sc. (Lond.). 


Engineering ............: J. EUSTICE, A.R.S.M., Assoc. Mem. Inst. C.E. 
= SCHRODER, A.R.C.A 
ES CROMPTON, Gold Medalist. 


Lites E. L. CONWAY (late National Art Scholar). 


Students are prepared for graduation in Arts or Science at London Univer- 
sity, in addition to their professional training. 

Instruction is provided for Men Students in Manual Training (Woodwork 
and Metal-work). 

Six Scholarships, three of £10 each and three of £5 each, are awarded on 
the results of the College Entrance Examination. 

Copies of the Prospectus of the Day Training Department, giving full par- 
ticulars, may be obtained on application to.the Clerk. 

Applications for admission are invited, aud should be made to 

D. KIDDLE, Clerk. 


(Lond.), University 





DIPLOMA GORRESPONDENGE COLLEGE, 
FISHPONDS, BRISTOL. 


Principal: J. W. KNIPE, Ph.D., L.C.P., F.R.S.L. 
(Member of Council of the Royal Society of Literature). 


The only sate College that ea solely for the 
ollege of Preceptoi 


TEACHERS’ 
DIPLOMAS, 


A.C.P., L.0.P., and F.C.P. 


RECENT SUCCESSES :— 
108 at A.C.P.; 20 at L.C.P. (7 in Honours). 


N.B.—These Diplomas fully satisfy the requirements of the Teachers’ 
Registration Bill, which will probably become law at an early date, and which 
states that no one shall be admitted to the Register unless he possess some 
Diploma in “‘ Theory and Practice of Education.” They are the only Diplomas 
in that subject which entitle the holders to wear Academical costume—cap, 
gown, and hood—and which confer a title. 


COURSES FOR JULY 3, 1900, and JAN. 1, 1901, 
begin every SATURDAY. 
Fees may be paid by Instalments. 


(lst Division Certiticated Teachers are excused some of the 
subjects at A.C.P.) 

Any student working through the Course, and fail- 
ing to obtain the Diploma, will be coached WITHOUT 
FEE for the next Exam. and until successful. 
Send Stamp for full Particulars, Prospectus, Terms, 
List of Successes, and Testimonials. 





VANAM 


1 AN 
ADDED 
ZEST 


to Elementary Education.” 
**A Boon to Practical Teachers ”—‘‘ Quite Admir- 
able”—‘*A Delightful Material ”—‘ Capable of 
being used to illustrate almost Every Branch of 
Instruction ”—‘* The more I know of it the more 
I like it.” 

Such are some of the expressions of opinion ef 
leading authorities in education on the merits of 








If not, send 


Have you tried it in your school ? 
for a specimen box of assorted colours, tool and 


illustrated instructions, and let Plasticine 
speak for itself. Invaluable for Relief Maps. 

Price 1/3, post free, from all School Furnishers, 
or from 


WM. HARBUTT (Dept. P.C.), BATH. 
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aids, historical notes, and modern parallels, but an Appendix 
deals with constructions. -The Inteoduction is mainly historical. 
‘There are an Index of Proper Names and a Vecabulary. This is 
a, useful little book for beginners, 

P. Ovidii Nasonis Metamorphoseon, Liber Primus. 
Edited by G. H. Wells, M.A. This book has a useful Chrono- 
logical Table, an Introduction dealing with the iife of Ovid, 
the characteristics of his poetry, and the nature of the AMeta- 
morphoses ; a not very well arranged Index of Idioms and 
Grammatical Reference, an Index of Proper Names, Notes, and 
Vocabulary. The text is that of Haupt, and some use has been 
made in the notes of the Commentaries of Haupt and Siebelis. 
A few historical parallels are given. There is a map of Greece. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL. 


Messrs. Chapman and Hall may fittingly be termed the 
“Whiteley” of the science and art world, so completely do they 
cater for the necessities of science and art classes. f 

Their last parcel contains an excellent set of Photographic 
Representations of Casts, to meet the latest demands of the 
Department with respect to freehand. The twelve examples are 
well selected, and are really beautifully printed. The softness of 
the shadows and the clearness of detail will render the pupils’ 
work as easy as it is possible to be under the new conditions. 
They are quite the best we have seen so far. 

Realising, however, that some preliminary practice is necessary 
before drawing either ‘from casts or from photographic repre- 
sentations, the firm have issued the Art School Series of 
Drawing Copies. ‘These are familiar examples of Renaissance 
ornament, selected mainly from the Louis XII. pilasters, and 
from previous examples set by the Department in the usual 
quound goal examinations. They will serve to show the pupil 
how the cast should be treated. In conjunction with these come 
The Artistic Series of Drewiis Books, an attractive set of 
books, contaiming very good paper for drawing on. 

Plasticine has now worked itself into public favour as an 
exceedingly ready modelling medium. For illustrating lessons 
in geography, or for any other purpose when it is necessary to keep 
the work intact for a length of time, it is invaluable. It neither 
cracks nor dries, and at the end of a month one may turn and 
work on it again as though it had been left but an hour. 


J. AND A. CHURCHILL. 


Physics and Chemistry. By Messrs. Corbin and Stewart. 
The authors, in writing this tasty and well-written manual, have 
had ever before their eyes the requirements of the candidates for 
the examination of the Conjoint Board of the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, who exact a somewhat comprehensive 
knowledge of physics and chemistry. We are very pleased with 
the book as regards both the work of authors ont publishers, 
and we recommend it to the careful consideration not only of 
the students above named, but also of the general student de- 
sirous of obtaining a good sound elementary knowledge of tl.e 
main principles of physjes and chemistry without wading through 
separate manuals on the various branches of the two sciences. 


THE CLARENDON PRESS. 

Tales of Early Rome. Adapted from the text of Livy by 
John Barrow Allen, M.A. This book is designed to serve as an 
introduction to Livy. The text is based on, not taken from, the 
narrative of that author, but in many cases whole sentences have 
been inserted consisting of the exact words of Livy. As there 
is a Historical Introduction, the notes are mainly grammatical 
and aids to translation. The clearly-printed text is in five 
sections—Romulus and Remus, the Rape of the Sabines, the 
Horatii and Curiatii, the Doom of Mettius Fufetius, How a 
Slave became King of Rome. There is a number of English 
exercises, in which the words chosen are mostly those of which 
the Latin equivalents are already known, from having been met 
with in the course of reading the text. There are maps of 
Northern Latium, Rome under Romulus and Rome under Servius 
Tullius, a Latin-English and an English-Latin vocabulary. 

The Junior Euclid. BooksI.andIl. ByS. W. Finn, M.A. 
Pp. vii, 147. Mr. Finn’s treatment of Euclid’s text is not quite so 
conservative as is that of Dr. Loney (page 391), but is still much 
more 8Q than we could wish. Euclid’s definition of an angle, for 
instance, disappears, and very rightly, for it is perfectly mean- 
ingless. It is replaced by, ‘‘ If two straight lines are drawn from 
& point, they are said to contain or include an angle.” To this 
is added, “The smallest amount of turning about that point as 
pivot that will bring either of the straight lines into the position 
of the other, measures the magnitude of the. angle between the 
two straight lines.” Here, clearly, Mr. Finn has not gone far 


enough; for as it stands, the definition is in contradiction to 
that of the re-entrant angle on page 63, and cannot sibly 
admit of an angle greater than two right angles, nor of the “flat 
angle.” The substance of the proofs, in the main, is familiar. 
Playfair’s Axiom is assumed instead of Axiom 12, and the latter 
is deduced from it. ‘Otherwise there is no change of import- 
ance in the First Book, In the Second, while the familiar order 
is retained, it is suggested that the order 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 5, 6, 9, 10, 
1}, 14, 12, 13 should be adopted in practice. Shorter proofs are 

iven for Propositions 9 and 10 in Book Il,; why not also for 

ition 4? 

But in the present, state of geometrical teaching in England, 
we fear that what teachers will be most anxious to learn is not 
the matter but the manner of Mr. Finn’s book. This is admir- 
able. Perspicuity is gained by a liberal use of such abbrevia- 
tions as the Oxford and Cambridge examiners will consent to, 
an admirable list of which is appended. Every page reveals the 
experienced teacher. A method new, we believe, to English 
text-books, which we have long since adopted in our own teach- 
ing, and of the soundness of which we are fully convinced, is 
the uniform practice, in cases of the identical equality of two 
triangles, of marking, by transverse bars, etc., the sides or 
angles upon which that equality depends. Such triangles are 
generally also drawn a second time in the text freed from all 
other lines in the figure, so as to show their identity more fully. 
The words ‘‘ problem,” ‘‘theorem,” ‘*Q.E.F.” and ‘*Q. E.D.,” and 
the division of the proposition into parts (‘‘ hypothesis,” ‘‘ con- 
struction,” ete.), are abandoned, as is also the formal statement 


A 

of the axioms. The 2 ABC is always written ABC, because of 
the frequent confusion of the first form with < ABC. Mr. Finn 
has tried ‘‘to avoid the overstocking of the book with too 
great a number of riders.” The result is a decided under- 
stocking. For such students as have only time to master the 
very small number which is given, the appendix ou the geometry 
of the triangle is utterly out of place, especially since the proof 
of the majority of the results stated is left to the student. 


W. B. CLIVE AND CO. 


Practical Lessons in Book-xeeping. By T. C. Jackson, 
B.A., LL.B. This is one of the latest volumes issued by the 
U.C.C. Press. Messrs. Clive not only cater for the wants of 
those studying for university examinations, but for science, 
training college, and commercial students. This volume on 
book-keeping contains ten easy lessons, one hundred exercises, 
and éxamples from all recent public examinations. The fullest 
details are given in relation to all books of account, the various 
kinds of accounts to be kept, and to everything that concerns 
the all-important art of balancing. The chief foreign currencies, 
with numerous exercises thereon, are introduced in such a way 
that the student may grasp the teaching without much difficulty. 
For theory and practice this is one of the most complete volumes. 
extant, and we unreservedly recommend it to our readers. 


HACHETTE AND CO. 
Gems of Modern French Poetry. By Jules Lazare. For 


many years the teaching of French in our schools has suffered 
from being conducted on the same lines as the teaching of the 
dead languages. The great works of the seventeenth-century 
poets were studied, it is true, but not treated as though they 
were written in a language which men now speak. A reaction 
has set in, and there is a danger of French becoming entirely 
** conversational ;” and the rena wt is to neglect all the higher 
forms of literature, and take up nothing but dialogues and novels. 
But apart from the wsthetic side, the study of French poetry is 
a valuable aid in acquiring correct pronunciation by eliminating 
the Englishman’s tendency to exaggerate the tonic accent or 
put it on the wrong syllable, and > ensuring a neat finish to 
words ending in ‘“‘e” mute. The book before us opens with a 
valuable though brief treatise on French prosody, endl cnitaien a 
collection of forty charming pieces of modern poetry. The pieces 
have been selected with great care, and are from a wide variety 
of authors. One cannot help noticing the vein of pessimism 
which seems to characterise so many of them, but that does not 
detract from their high poetic merit. 
“ Our sweetest songs are those 
That tell of saddest thought. ’ 


The biographical notices will interest the student, and the 
ee (in order of the text, with occasional short notes) 
will help him over the difficulties in the text. 

L’Homme & l’oreille cassée. By Edmond About. Edited 
by Professor Henri Testard. Second-year students and others 
who have read About’s Roi des Moniagnes will be glad of an 
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WOOD'S LANTERNS & SLIDES 


On Sale or Hire. 








THE LARGEST AND 
BEST STOCK OF SLIDES 
IN THE KINGDOM. 


Illustrative of every 
Department of Knowledge. 





Plain Slides, ‘lz. per yor Coloured Slides, 18s. & 30s. per doz. 
Subscription for Slide Hire, 218. 





Weed's University Lantern for Science Teachers, Mahogany 
, 4in. Condenser, Double Achromatic Objective, Removable Rites: Extension 
bel oxLibiti ing Apparatus or Transparencies, Safety Lime Light Jet, in Case, 68. 


Wood's Projection Lantern for Science Teachers. Suitable for 
a te Apparatus. Mahogany Body, 4in. Condenser, 4in. Wick W. Lamp, in 


Wood's “ Euphaneron” (as above). Russian Iron Body, 4-in. 
Condenser, Double Achromatic Objective, 4 Wick W. Lamp, in Case, 


Wood's “cheep” Lantern. Tin Body, 4-in. Condenser, 3- Wick Lamp, 
im Cas 


Wood's “* Suntor" Lantern. Tin Body, 4-in. Condenser, 2-Wick Lamp, 


in Card Case, 
* MAGIC LANTERNS : HOW MADE AND HOW USED.” 
By A. A. WOOD, F.C.S. Post Free, rs. 
Wood's New List of Lanterns and Slides, post free, three Stamps. 


Z. G. WOOD, Optician, 1 & 2 Queen St., Cheapside, LONDON. 


HARTLEY GOLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON. 


DAY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN. 


PRINCIPAL : 


R. WALLACE STEWART, D.Sc. (Lond.). 


SpectaL NorMAL Starr: 

Normal Master....... C. R. CHAPPLE, B.A. (Lond.). 
HORACE E. PIGGOTT, B.A. (Lond. and Wales). 
Miss AUBREY. 
W. JACKSON. 
Miss H. O. BUTLER. 
Lady Superintendent of Hostel for Women Students : 

Miss EVA BLAXLEY, B.A. (Lond.). 














Assistant Teachers.. - 


CouLzes LECTURERS: 
C. R. CHAPPLE, B.A. (Lond.). 
Education ............ {fiokaCE E. PIGGOTT, B.A. (Lond. and Wales). 
Classies and English..W. F. MASOM, M.A. (Lond.), B.A. (Camb.), 
University Exhibitioner, late Scholar of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 
English and History..Miss EVA BLAXLEY, B.A. (Lond.), University 
Exhibitioner in English. 
French and German..E. DU BOIS, B. és L., M.A., Ph.D. 


Mathematics............ Cc. E. CULLIS, M.A., Ph.D., Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. 
. The PRINCIPAL. 
Physics..............-- {7 LUSTGARTEN, B.Sc. (Vict.) 
ee D. R. BOYD, B.Se., Ph.D. (late Examiner in 


Chemistry, Glasgow University). 
Biology and Geology..E. T. MELLOR, B.Sc. (Lond.). 


Engineering ............: J. EUSTICE, A.R.S.M., Assoc. Mem. Inst. C.E. 
( H. SCHRODER, A.R.C.A. 
PD oc dsoccacscnccascncs E. CROMPTON, Gold Medallist. 


( Miss E. L CONWAY (late National Art Scholar). 

Students are prepared for graduation in Arts or Science at London Univer- 
sity, in addition to their professional training. 

Instrue ‘tion is provided for Men Students in Manual Training (Woodwork 
and Metal-work). 

Six Scholarships, three of £10 each and three of £5 each, are awarded on 
the results of the College Entrance Examination. 

Copies of the Prospectus of the Day Training Department, giving full par- 
ticulars, may be obtained on application to.the Clerk. 

Applications fer admission are invited, aud should be made to 
D. KIDDLE, Clerk. 





DIPLOMA GORRESPONDENCE COLLECE, 
FISHPONDS, BRISTOL. 


Principal: J. W. KNIPE, Ph.D., L.C.P., F.R.S.L. 
(Member of Council of the Royal Society of Literature). 


The only ate College that coaches solely for the 
‘ollege of Preceptors 


TEACHERS’ 
DIPLOMAS, 


A.C.P., L.C.P., and F.C.P. 


RECENT SUCCESSES :— 
108 at A.C.P.; 20 at L.C.P. (7 in Honours). 


N.B.—These Diplomas fully satisfy the requirements of the Teachers’ 
Registration Bill, which will probably become law at an early date, and which 
states that no one shall be admitted to the Register unless he possess some 
Diploma in “‘ Theory and Practice of Education.” They are the only Diplomas 
in that subject which entitle the holders to wear Academical costume—cap, 
gown, and hood—and which confer a title. 


COURSES FOR JULY 3, 1900, and JAN. 1, 1901, 
begin every SATURDAY. 
Fees may be paid by Instalments. 


(1st Division Certificated Teachers are excused some of the 
subjects at A.C.P.) 


Any student working through the Course, and fail- 
ing to obtain the Diploma, will be coached WITHOUT 
FEE for the next Exam. and until successful. 


Send Stamp for full Particulars, Prospectus, Terms, 
List of Successes, and Testimonials. 


An 


‘AN 
ADDED 
ZEST 


to Elementary Education.” 
**A Boon to Practical Teachers ”—*‘* Quite Admir- 
able”—‘*A Delightful Material ”—‘* Capable of 
being used to illustrate almost Every Branch of 


Instruction ”—‘‘ The more I know of it the more 
I like it.” 
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Have you tried it in your school? If not, send 
for a specimen box of assorted colours, tool and 
illustrated instructions, and let Plasticine 
speak for itself. Invaluable for Relief Maps. 


Price 1/3, post free, from all School Furnishers, 
or from 
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opportunity of reading another book by the same author. In 
this work the author gives free play to his imagination ; and 
having received a suggestion from Bernard, the physiologist, 
that as rotifers could be dried up and remain in a condition of 
suspended animation until they were moistened, so there was 
nothing to show that the human body might not react in the 
same way under the same treatment, our author gives an account 
of Colonel Fougas, who was taken prisoner at Liebenfeld in 
November 1813, and condemned to death. On the eve of the 
day fixed for his execution he was found apparently dead in his 
cell, and a kind-hearted doctor bought the body with the inten- 
tion of drying it up alive and restoring its animation after the 

For various reasons the restoration was tponed, the 
doctor died, and his nephew sold the mummified colonel, who 
was eventually taken to France and resuscitated in 1859. The 
situations created by a man alive in 1859, absolutely ignorant of 
all that had taken place since 1813, will afford great delight to 
the reader. The notes are generally to the point: the transla- 
tion of Les papillons noirs ne vont-ils pas reprendre leur vol? by 
** Will not the blue devils take hold of her again?” is hardly in 
accord with modern English expression ; we should say, ‘‘ Will 
she not have another fit of the blues?” The allusicns to French 
customs, both civil and military, are carefully explained ; and 
although on principle we object to vocabularies, as students 
should learn to use a dictionary, the vocabulary seems very 
carefully compiled. 

Petits Chefs-d’CEuvre Contemporains. By Jules Lazare. 
This is a collection of six short stories averaging eleven pages 
each in length. They will therefore just meet the needs of those 
who are seeking for continuous stories which are not of too great 
length. There is at present a dearth of complete stories inter- 
mediate in length between the half-page anecdote and the full- 
sized volume. The names of the authors—Jules Claretie, 
K. Aréne, Guy de Maupassant, André Theuriet, Jean Richepin, 
Francois Coppée—are a sufficient guarantee of the literary st = 
Boum-Boum (which appeared in our Christmas number of last 
year) tells how a little sick boy who seemed beyond the doctor’s 
help was brought round by the kindness of a circus clown. La 
Parure is the story of a young married woman who loses a neck- 
iuce she has borrowed. She borrows money to replace it, and 
works hard for ten years to repay the money, and at the end of 
t':at time is informed that the original one consisted of imitation 
diamonds. Le Tambour de Totor relates how a little boy 
gained a step-father and an opportunity of entering on a military 
career which led to his becoming a general. The other three are 
sure to interest the young people Tor whom they are intended. 
The notes are clear and to the point, and the vocabulary gives 
the words in alphabetic order. 


HIRSCHFELD BROTHERS. 
Hossfeld’s New Practical Method for T.carning the Ger- 


man Language. By C. Brenkmannand L. H. Happé. This is a 
revised a a ll edition of a well-known book. {t is specially 
arranged to meet the needs of private students. Briefly, the plan 
of the work is consistently carried out in a series of sixty-three 
lessons as follows :—The first page of each lesson is devoted 
to grammar, the second to vocabularies and exercises, the third 
to questions on rules and conversational exercises, and the fourth 
to carefully-graduated reading lessons. An appendix for refer- 
ence, containing notes on grammatical difficaties, additional 
extracts for reading (poetry), vocabularies, irregular verbs, etc., 
will be found invaluable to students. The book is well and 
clearly printed, and judicious use has been made of bold black 
type in setting out the lessons. Altogether it is a most complete 
and practical grammar of the German language, and can be 
confidently recommended to our readers. 


A. M. HOLDEN. 


A Short Arithmetic. By G. A. Christian, B.A., and A. H. 
Baker, B.A. Pp. viii, 192; or with answers, 218. This book, 
which belongs to Professor Meiklejohn’s well-known series, is 
published in two forms—either without or, at a slight increase of 
price, with answers. It is of the well-known class of ‘Shilling 
Arithmeti..,” and is a sound and good representative of the 
class. It is scarcely, perhaps, adopted to the needs of the private 
student, but should serve the purposes of the experienced teacher 
as well as any other of the same size, and better than some. It is 
fairly complete, and not merely elementary. We have noticed 
no important omissions, save perhaps of scales of notation, and 
particularly of the decimalisation of money, and of contracted 
methods. 

Such criticisms as we have to make concern matters of detail. 
We think it a mistake in such a small book to provide and 
encourage three methods of subtraction. The method of com- 
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plementary addition, which effects all that the other methods are 
capable of, and much that they are not, would have been ample. 
Nor do we care for the phrase ‘‘ factor and H.C.F.” of a concrete 
expression. It is just in this connection that the old “‘ measure” 
is valuable. Simple interest is rather curiously treated by 
finding first the interest for one year, and then multiplying by 
the number of years. Such a method would produce curious 
results in ‘‘ Find the S.I. on £317 for eight years at 34 per cent.” 
The treatment of compound interest suffers from the absence of 
contracted multiplication, and decimalisation of money. Cube 
root is worked by the traditional process rather than by Horner’s, 
The problems at the top of page 182 would surely be better at- 
tacked by drawing attention to the constancy of the difference 
of the two numbers when they are increased by the same quantity. 


HUTCHINSON AND CO. 


Astronomy. By Agnes M. Clerke, A. Fowler, F.R.A.S., 
and J. Ellard Gore, F.R.A.S. This, the latest volume of Messrs. 
Hutchinson’s ‘‘ Concise Knowledge Library,” is a book deserving 
of very high praise, and worthy of comparison with the very best 
works on popular astronomy in any country or language. We 
have been charmed with the book from cover to cover, and have 
put it on a handy shelf for constant reference and re-perusal. To 
say, as we do, that Miss Clerke and Messrs. Fowler and Gore 
have done themselves not only justice, but also credit, is no 
small praise, for the writers rank high amongst English astrono- 
mers. The book affords ample proof not only of the fact that 
the authors have excellent opportunity for keeping abreast of 
the latest progress in astronomical knowledge, but also that they 
have made exceeding good use of their opportunity, the result 
being an up-to-dateness not always to be found in scientific 
manuals. The get-up of the book is worthy of the matter— 
paper, type, binding, and illustrations being alike excellent. It 
is long since a work on astronomy has afforded us so much plea- 
sure in the reading as we have got from this handsome volume, 
which we cordially commend to all lovers of the starry heavens. 


W. AND A. K. JOHNSTON. 


Britain on and Beyond the Sea, by Cecil H. Crofts, 
M.A., is the handbook to the Navy League Map of the World. 

Part I. consists of an interesting sketch of our naval history 
from 1588 to 1898. Though the book is ‘‘dedicated to the 
British schoolboy,” it is written in a style more likely to appeal 
to children of a larger growth. 

Part II. briefly outlines the foreign possessions of Great 
Britain. 

The Navy League is a non-party organisation, having for one 
of its chief objects ‘‘to explain, by lectures, by meetings, and by 
private propaganda, how naval supremacy, the heritage handed 
down by generations of British seamen, has been alike the 
source of national prosperity and the sure safeguard of the 
liberties of the people in periods of stress.” 

The work contains a reduced facsimile of the Navy League 
Map, which is an admirable production in all respects. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO. 


Common Sense in Education. By P. A. Barnett. Ac- 
cording to Montaigne,* ‘‘le grand et glorieux chef-d’euvre de 
Vhomme, c’est vivre & propos ;” and certainly if a teacher desires 
to excel, he must not concentrate all his energies on a ~ 
part of his special work, but must endeavour to realise its rela- 
tion to other parts of the whole work of education, and the relation 
of education to the whole life of man. Only by so doing can his 
teaching be @ propos, and in this way only will his pupils be 
fitted to live & propos. 

The book before us will prove of great help to those who read 
it, by leading them to recognise these relations—to see how the 
several parts of the school curriculum are related to one another, 
and how the curriculum in turn is dependent on social condi- 
tions. It raises the question whether, after all, society in in- 
fluencing school curricula does not attach too much importance 
to the advantage (commercial or military) which the pupil will 
afterwards bring to the state, and not enough to the develop- 
ment of the man. A careful study of the book will make the 
practical teacher more practical still; for, paradox as it may 
seem, the chief rule laid down in the book is to avoid rules. 
The writer shows that such catch phrases as ‘things before 
words,” etc., are far from being of general application; for 
although all good teaching follows certain constant types, inas- 
much as the pupils have certain points in common, yet its prac- 
tice is as varied in detail as the circumstances of the schools and 
the powers of the children. 








* Essais, Livre Ill., chap. xiii. 
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EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 


For Circular, 
Testimonials, 
and ANY 
Maker's List 
and designs, 
apply to the 


MANAGER, 
43 


Estate 
Buiidings, 
Huddersfield, 


21 Argyle Crescent, Portobel'o, EDINBURGH; or at 20 Highbury 
Place, LONDON, N. (Close to Highbury Station and Trams.) 


PIANOS, &c., FOR SCHOOL AND HOME USE. 


We are offering a range of instruments qqetiy ant 5 for School work, at prices within 
the reach ofall. We have supplied some ele andred for this purpose, and can please 
you fully, and save yo! money. 

In Pianos and American Organs for Home use our lists indicate | the best a bargains in the 
market at the ue tens uoted, cash or instalments, and many 
School Managers. fe. have testified to the unequalled advantages we offer. 

We carriage, give a month's free trial, a ten years’ warranty, and exchange free of 
cost e instrument sent is not all that is desired. 

N.B.—All our Pianos are fitted with a special action to the Soft Pedal that fully subdues 
the tone, and effectually preserves the instruments during practice. 


Mr. Joun Hoosen Clerk to the School Board, Hanley, Staffordshire, writes :—“I a 
to order trom you five more Pianos on the terms mentioned in your letter.” 
(We have soled thirteen Pianos to the Schools under this 
Mr. J. H. Yoxatt, M.P., Gen. Sec., N.U.T., writes :—“ I enclose ‘cheque in 
Piano; the choice reflects the greatest credit on your firm, I am entirely satisfied with 
it in all respects, and I feel sure that a c sustomer benefits very much by taking advantage 
of your experience and large connection.” 


Show Rooms open Daily. Call and see our Stock, or write for our List of Instruments 
for Home or School Use, specifying the class preferred, and you will find 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS. 


(Please mention this Paper.) 
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A New Reader for Standard I. 
 e~' a) 
Based upon Kindergarten Principles. 
THE “HELPFUL” 


NATURE KNOWLEDGE 


READERS. 


Containing well-written Lessons setting 
forth important and instructive features associated 
with the Four Seasons. 





SIMPLE AND SUITABLE POETRY. 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BOOK I. (for Standard I.). Price 9d. 
BOOK II. (for Standard II.). Preparing. 





A Complete Catalogue of Kindergarten Materials 
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CHARLES & DIBLE, 


Kindergarten and Educational Publishers. 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
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ORD'S Pianos. 


FOR SALE, with 25 per cent. Discount for Cash, 
or 14s. 6d. per month (second-hand, 10s. 6d. per 
month) on the Three Years’ Hire System. Lists free 
of CHAS. STILES & Co., 40 and 42 Southampton 
Row, Holborn, London, W.C.—Pianos exchanged, 


ECHSTEIN PIANos. 


These magnificent Pianos for hire on the Three 
Years’ System, at advantageous prices and terms. 
Lists and particulars free of CHAS. STILES & Co., 
40 and 42 Southampton Row, Holbern, London, W.C. 














DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


HE Governors of the WanpswortH TecunicaL INstiruTE 

desire to engage the services of a Qualified Assistant 

Teacher for the Domestic Economy School, to teach in the Day 
and Evening Classes. 


deen with Testimonials, should reach the Principal 
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Quite apart from the subject-matter, the reader will find the 
. book a iiasterpiece of orderly exposition and style. 


A Text-Book on Physics. By W. Watson, B.Sc. This is 
a good and complete work on the subject, and although primarily 
imtended for students already familiar with the elements of the 
subject, it will be found that the treatment of the elementary 
portions is both clear and full. ; 

At the outset the fundamental and derived units are explained 
in a very careful manner, and, what is. equally important, they 
are used consistently throughout the book. ; 

* The work is divided into five books; in these the subjects of 
measurement, mechanics and properties of matter, heat, wave 
motions, sound, light, magnetism and electricity, are dealt with 
in a thorough manner. All those parts of physics which can be 
considered without a knowledge of the higher branches of pure 
mathematics receive careful and accurate treatment. Thus the 
book will be found to be very useful to students of limited 
mathematical attainments who wish to acquire a fairly wide 
knowlege of the subject. 

The -ections dealing with electric waves and Hertz’s experi- 
ments, telegraphy without connecting wires, etc., are very 

_ valuable contributions to the literature of these subjects. 

The work consists of 896 pages and 564 illustrations. With 
regard to the latter, although they are clear and well drawn, we 
think many readers will regret that they are so largely diagram- 
matic. Llustrations of actual apparatus, which may advan- 
tageously be used for experimental purposes, are very important 
to those who have not the opportunity of seeing, or better of 
using, such ey wagers . 

There are a few things to be met with which seem to detract 
in some measure from the general excellence of the whole. 
Thus on page 100, and in other places, the word ‘‘ power,” to 
denote an effort or force, is used, although on page 89 power is 
correctly described as rate of doing work. On page 13—‘‘ When 
a radian is used as the unit, the angle is said to be measure: 
in circular measure ”—there seems to be no reason’ why radian 
should not replace the older term ‘‘circular.” These objections 
are, however, trifling. As a whole, the book is all that can be 
desired, and we recommend it to the notice of all those who are 
interested in this important subject. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO. 


Inorganic Chemistry for Advanced Students. By Sir 
Henry Roscoe, F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D., and Arthur Harden, 
Ph.D., M.Sc. Sir Henry Roscoe is such an adept at the pro- 
duction of works on chemistry, including the most elementary 
and the most advanced, that a book bearing his name cannot 
fail to attract the notice of both students and teachers of the 
science. The volume under notice has been written in collabora- 
tion with Dr. Harden, and is intended for students who have 
= through such an elementary course as that mapped out in 
»00ks intended to cover the syllabus of the Science and Art 
Department in elementary theoretical inorganic chemistry. At 
the outset it may be said that the book is clearly written, every 
opportunity being seized to assist the neophyte not only to under- 
stand, but also to remember; and the student who thoroughly 
works through the course herein prescribed, at the same time 
that he carefully performs the two hundred experiments (for 
the successful performance of which directions are given in the 
text), will have a good sound knowledge of inorganic chemistry. 
Although not specifically so stated in the preface, it may be 
presumed that the book is intended to cover the syllabus for 
advanced students of inorganic theoretical chemistry according 
to the syllabus of the Science and Art Department. Looking 
at the book as a teacher of advanced chemistry of many years’ 
standing, we confess that we should have some hesitation in 
recommending it; not, indeed, that it has many sins of com- 
mission, but that it has many omissions, which we think render 
the book unsuitable as a vade mecum to the South Kensington 
examinations. 

In the first place, the sections giving the application of chem- 
istry to the arts and industries is not sufficiently full. In sup- 
port of this contention let us take the manufacture of sodium by 
the electrolysis of caustic potash. The account given is most 
meagre, and there is no sketch given in illustration of the plant ; 
yet sodium is one.of the bodies specially mentioned in the South 
Kensington syllabus for exposition from the standpoint of its 
manufacture.. Secondly, the historical side of the science is not 
dwelt upon sufficiently, although nothing attracts the attention 
of the student, more readily than the history of chemical discovery 
and progresas -We may quote in support of our view the fact 
that no mention is-made of Newlands in connection with the 
neriodie system—an unpardonable omission on the part of an 
English chemist, and also on the part of a teacher, since the 


law of octaves constitutes so admirable an introduction to the 
lecture on the periodicity of the elements. There are other 
points which might be mentioned, but enough has been said to 
justify our hesitation in recommending the book, notwithstanding 
its many 1 points, as suitable for the South Kensington can- 
didates. On page 294 there is a palpable misprint, where we read 
that ‘‘a current of hydrogen [is} passed through it [caustic soda] 
from a dynamo machine ;” and again, on page 406, the reference 
should be to the table on page 407, not to the list of élements in 
alphabetical order on page 408, as in the text. 


The Elements of Euclid. For the use of Schools and 
Colleges. With Notes, an Appendix, and Exercises by I. Tod- 
hunter, D.Se., F.R.S. New edition, revised and enlarged by 
8. L. Loney, M.A. Pp. viii, 332, cxxxii. This book is an old 
and highly-valued friend in a new and much more attractive 
dress. The book in its older form is so familiar that we need 
do little more than indicate the changes which Professor Loney 
has introduced. First of all is the vast improvement in typog- 
raphy. The figures are made clear by a judicious use of thin 
and thick lines, and by the use of thick type for lettering. The 
text has its long paragraphs suitably broken up, and improved 
by ‘‘a sparing use of symbols in the place of constantly-recurring 
words.” Numerous easy exercises are interspersed among the 
propositions. ‘‘ Considerable trouble has been taken to arrange 
the book so that each proposition is commenced on a fresh page, 
and may be read by the student without his turning a feaf* 
‘*The more important of Dr. Todhunter’s notes have been ap- 
pended to the propositions to which they refer.” The treat- 
ment of the text has been rigidly conservative. We regard this 
as a serious blemish. The superposition proof of i. 5, for 
iustance, is only to be found hidden away in a note on page 320. 
The dissection proofs for i. 35-8 are similarly, but even more 
scantily, treated on page 324. The older mf difficult form of 
iii. 2 is retained, as well as that mysterious figure which used 
to puzzle us so sorely. Angles greater than 180° are not 
recognised, so that the short and elegant proofs possible for 
iii. 21, 22 are inadmissible. These proofs are hinted at on page 
327. Surely, however, the proper place for these and other 
valuable methods is after the position concerned, or even as 
an alternative to the proofs m the text. The most valuable 
additions have been made in the Appendix, which has been 
well rewritten, almost doubled in size, and systematically re- 
arranged, so that it is practically a new work of Dr. Loney’s, 
and forms an admirable introduction to modern geometry. 

Comparing’ the work ‘with another standard edition—for 
instance, with that of Messrs. Hall and Stevens—we find the 
text better presented in the latter, while Professor Loney’s 
notes, exercises, and appendices are very much the more i 
able, and are alone sufficient to justify the book’s existence. 

We have marked a few misprints. On page 29, the two 
references to Ax. 11 should be deleted; Def. 10 was intended. 
med 80, for Def. 30 read Def. 31. On e v of the Ap- 
pendix there are some words omitted in the fifth line. 

Elementary Course of Mathematics. Comprising Arith- 
metic, Algebra, and Euclid. By H. 8S. Hall, M.A., and F. H. 
Stevens, M.A. Pp. ix, 98, 134, 110. This book is mainly 
intended for those ‘who, after leaving school, desire to con- 
tinne their study of elementary mathematics, partly with help 
derived from evening classes, and partly by means of private 
work at home.” The Arithmetic ‘is not intended to take the 
place of an ordinary text-book, but to supplement lectures, and 
aid in the work of revision. It provides a series of progressive 
examples so arranged as to distribute the necessary matter over 
a winter session of some thirty weeks.” Occasional introductory 
notes are given, particularly in the later exercises. These are 
always good and helpful. The Algebra section forms a complete 
and satisfactory treatment of the subject up to, but not includ- 
ing, quadratic equations. .The Euclid is a reprint of Book I. 
from the well-known text-book of the authors, containing some 
additional notes and test questions. The workmanship through- 
out is, as one would expect, of a high order, and we anticipate 
that the book will be found useful by those for whom it is 
designed. It cavers the ground, of course, of Stage I. in the 
Science and Art Examinations. We regret that Messrs. Mac- 
millan have followed the growing custom of printing the book 
on a porous paper, which renders it impossible to make any 
marginal note or corrgction in ink. This is a grave mistake. 


F. PAYOT, LIBRAIRE-EDITEUR, LAUSANNE. 
Nouvelle Méthode d’Allemand. Basée sur lenseignement 


intuitif. Par Hans Schacht, Docteur en philosophie, Professeur 
aux Ecoles Normales de Lausanne. Foreign languages should be 
taught on conversational and natural methods, but with an eye 
to the grammar all the while; such is now the accepted theory of 
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all educators at home and abroad, and such will soon, no doubt, 
be the universal practice of foreign-language teachers. This 
new German method is intended for use in schools where French 
is the spoken language. Its clearness and definiteness of plan 
will make it an admirable text-book in such schools, and we 
have no doubt its usefulness in the schools of this countr 
would be little, if at all, inferior. The book is clearly printed, 
and very attractive in its arrangement. 

Liemploi des temps en Frangais. Méthode  l'usage des 
étrangers, avec 90 exercices practiques par Henri Sensine, Pro- 
fesseur. Although written in French, this little book of 136 
pages should prove a welcome aid to the English student in mas- 
tering and overcoming the difficulties in connection with the use 
of the French verb in its many forms. The writer states that an 
experience of twenty _— has taught him that young people, 
from both England and Germany, who go to France and Switzer- 
land to study French, and who as a rule are fairly familiar with 
the contents and rules of standard grammars, invariably employ 
tense in a very haphazard way. The manual before us has bee: 
prepared to remedy this defect. All the rules relating to tense 
are step by step carefully and logically explained, and are ac- 
companied by numerous examples and well-chosen extracts from 
the best French authors. In these extracts all verbs are printed 
in italics, and so arranged as to afford abundant exercise in change 
of tense. Scholarship, Certificate, and Matriculation students— 
in fact all who study French—will tind this valuable and well- 
printed manual of incalculable benefit to them in their studies. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS. 


To meet the requirements of commercial education in day and 
evening schools, Messrs. Pitman have aeey issued a num- 
ber of extremely cheap and serviceable little handbooks. 

Office Routine, First Stage, contains such practical infor- 
mation as the following: ‘‘ Qualifications necessary for Success 
in Business,” ‘‘ Outgoing Letters,” ‘‘ Postal and Telegraphic 
Notes,” ‘‘ Means of Remitting Money,” * Se lapeisenr Goods,” 
“Incoming Letters and Documents,” etc. It is a well-prepared 
book, and suitable as a first stage specific subject. It is equally 
valuable as a book of reference to any student or teacher. An 
Office Routine Copy Book, giving examples of various forms 
of addresses, official documents, letters and accounts, written in 
neat commercial round hand, is a capital book for practice. 

A Primer of Book-keeping, First Stage ific, is an- 
other book in this commercial series. It deals with the systems 
of single and double entry in a clear and thoroughly business-like 
way. It ir evidently the work of an experienced accountant, 
anc we heve no hesitation in saying that the youth who masters 
the coucents of this book could prepare a balance-sheet to the 
satisfaction of any auditor. Questions appear at the end of 
every chapter, and all rulings are in red. It is marvellously 
cheap at 6d. A book of Additional Exercises in Book- 
keeping is also published at the same price, and contains 
examination rs set by the College of Preceptors, N.U.T., 
Civil Service, Chamber of Commerce, Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, and other important examining bodies. Book- 
keeping Transactions consists of a narrative of one month’s 
transactions, with introductory and explanatory notes, and is 
accompanied by a supply of invoices, cheques, bank paying-in 
slips, as well as specially-ruled and full-size sheets of the chief 
books of account. 

Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence is separately issued 
in weekly parts at a penny, in English, Shorthand, French, Ger- 
man. No. | of Book-keeping Simplified is also now included 
in the same weekly series. 

The newest publications of Pitman’s Rapid Series of Foreign 
Languages are German Commercial Phrases and Abbrevia- 
tions, with translation; Grimm's Fairy Tales in German, 
with imitated pronunciation and literal translation. In French 
we have Commercial Phrases, and another instalment of 
Madge’s Letters. Several new books in Spanish have also 
been added to this series—namely, A Practical Grammar, 

with conversational exercises, vocabulary, and imitated pro- 
nunciation; Business Interviews, with commercial corre- 
spondence, etc.; Easy Spanish Conversational Sentences, 
with translation and pronunciation; Advan Conversa- 
tional Exercises, consisting of every-day phrases, dialogues, 
idioms, proverbs, ete. All are adapted for school use, and con- 
tain an immense amount of help to private students. 

The World and its Commerce is a carefully-prepared 
primer of commercial geography. The matter is clearly printed 
in good type, and set out in such a way as to minimise the diffi- 
culties of memory work. There are many beautifully-printed 
maps in the book, the special features of which are (a) no over- 

























































































crowding of names, and ()) the various products of each country 
printed in red. 

Another book in the same series, and produced in similar style, 
is Pitman’s Commercial Geography of the British Colo- 
nies and Foreign Countries. Both are well done, and can 
be recommended to all Practica, TEACHER readers. 

The Remington Typewriter Manual, as its title indicates, 
is a work intended for the young typist. It contains severa} 
useful chapters relating to the working and management of a 
Remington machine, together with a large number of practical 
hints and exercises. 


THE PITT PRESS. 


Geometry for Young Beginners. By F. W. Sanderson, 
M.A. Pp. ix, 132. This booklet is a number of the Cambridge 
Series for Schools and Training Colleges. It is ‘‘ intended for 
young pupils from the age of eight years upwards.” It is 
** designed (1) to familiarise the pupil with the use of instru- 
ments ; (2) to serve as an introduction to Euclid ; (3) to supply 
a storage [sic] of geometrical facts which each pupil will an 
continuous opportunity of testing for himself by actually draw- 
ing ; (4) to facilitate the application of Euclid to the solution of 
riders ; (5) to indicate a rational method of treating the ordinary 
geometrical drawing.” The ground covered is much the same as 
in the somewhat similar book by Professor Minchin, which we 
recently reviewed in these columns. Of the two, we slightly 
prefer fessor Minchin’s. Mr. Sanderson lays somewhat less 
stress upon formal proof, somewhat more on conviction rooted 
upon appearances. th books should be carefully examined by 
any teacher on the look-out for an introduction to Euclid. 
W. RICE. 

Hints on French Syntax. By Francis Storr. Some fifteen 
years ago the first edition of this little book was favourably 
noticed in our columns. To-day a seventh edition appears, con- 
siderably enlarged, with an appendix of exercises for the lower 
classes in schools. The author lays no claim to completeness, 
but simply offers in a clear and concise form the most essential 
features of French syntax, with examples. The merit of the 
book is its simplicity and brevity, and we have no hesitation in 
saying that these Hints would prove a valuable supplement to 
= grammar that might be in use. 

t is hardly necessary to mention that Mr. Storr is the accom- 
plished editor of 7'he Journal of Education, and a teacher of 
many years’ experience. As might be expected, the author gives 
some original and serviceable notes on the Subjunctive Mood. 

Neatly printed in clear, bold type, and interleaved throughout, 
this book is one we can confidently recommend not only to 
teachers for class use, but as an invaluable aid to students pre- 
paring for the Scholarship, Certificate, and London Matricula- 
tion Examinations. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON. 


Commercial Correspondence. By E. H. Coumbe, B.A. 
The object of this book is to provide a practical manual of 
commercial correspondence for the use of junior clerks, and of 
foreigners learning English. It contains hints on composition, 
explanation of business terms, and a large number of specimen 
letters relating to commercial matters. Teachers in our evening 
schools and commercial classes will find this manual serviceable 
for’ class use and reference. The author, who has had some 
years’ experience in teaching commercial students, has added 
a short syllabus of a course of twelve lessons on the subject. A 
good teacher should be able to use the mass of material furnished 
in many ways, and we recommend those interested in the subject 
of commercial correspondence to get a copy of this well-printed 
and neatly-produced volume. 


THE WAR. 


Two opportune and serviceable publications have just been issued 
—namely, Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston’s Map of the 
Transvaal, Orange Free State, Natal, and surrounding 
countries, accompanied by a box containing fifty flags of six 
varieties fastened on pins. By means of these flag-pins the posi- 
tions of the British, Transvaal, and Orange Free State head- 
quarters, together with the movements of their forces, can be 
easily —- As with all Messrs. Johnston’s maps, this is 
thoroughly well and clearly printed. 

Messrs. T. Nelson and Sons’ Transvaal War Atlas is 
remarkably cheap and beautifully-printed atlas of Africa. It 
contains a number of maps, and those specially bearing upon the 
seat of war in South Africa are of considerable worth at the 
present moment. A pleasantly-written and illustrated account 
of the ‘‘ Boers and Boerland ” is included in the atlas. 
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OF THE PORTRAIT OF 
CHRIST. By the Rev. Grorak MATHESON, 
M.A., D.D., Edinburgh, Author of “ Sidelights 
from Patmos,” ‘‘ Lady Ecclesia,” ete. Turmp 
Epitiox. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Rev. Armstrong Black. 


G AND THE MORNING. 
By the Rev. ARMSTRONG BLACK. 








Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Rev. C. F. D’Arcy. 
IDEALISM AND THEOLOGY. A Study 


of Presuppositions. The Donnellan Lectures, 
delivered before the University of Dubtin, 
1897-8. By Cuarues F. D'Arcy, B.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Dr. Rohertson Nicoll. 

A BOOK OF FAMILY WORSHIP. 
Scripture Passages and Prayers for Every 
Day in the Year. Edited by W. Rorrrtson 
Nicout, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

MEMORIALS OF HUGH M. MATHE- 
SON. Edited by his Wire, with Prefatory 
Note by Rev. J. Oswaty Dykes, M.A., D.D., 
Principal of Westminster Coileze, Cambridge. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Dr. Joha Smith. 

CHRISTIAN CHARACTER AS 
SOCIAL FORCE. By the Rev. Joun Surrn, 
D.D., Broughton Place Church, Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 








& 


THE CHRISTOLOGY OF JESUS. Being 
His Teaching concerning Himself according 
to the Synoptic Gospels. The Cunningham 
Lectures for 1899. By the Rev. James STALKER, 
M.A., D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 68. 


Prof. Henry Drummond. 
NEW EVANGELISM; and Other 


Addresses. By the late Henry Drummonp, 
Author of “Natural Law in the Spiritual 





World,” etc. Sxconp Epirioy, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 
Dr. Parker. 
A PREA "S LIFE: An Autobiography 


and an Album. By Josrru Parker, D.D., 
Minister of the City Temple, London. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Seconp, Eprrioy. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Dr. J. R. Miller. 


STRENGTH AND BEAUTY. By the 
Rev. J. R. Mitten, D.D. A New 


“Volume of 
the “Silent Times” Series. In cloth, white 
and gold, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

Dr. J. R. Miller’s New Xmas Booklet. 


HILLS. By the Rev. J. R. 
With bie printed in Col- 
. H, Epwarps. 1s. 





THE 
Miter, D.D. 
ours, and Illustrations by 


Dr, Moody-Stuart. 
ER MOODY-STUART, D.D. 
A Memoir, mainly Autobiographical. By his 
Son, KeNNeTH Moopy-Stvart, M.A. ith 
Portrait and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s. 
THE BUDDHA OF CHRISTENDOM. 
By Dr. Ropert Anpgrsoy, C.B., LL.D., Author 
of “‘ The Silence of God,” etc. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Telugu Tales. 

WHILE SEWING SANDALS; or, Tales 
of a Telugu Pariah Tribe. By Emma Rauscur - 
BuscH-O.Loven, Ph.D., Member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


STOUGHTON, 27 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 





ARMSTRONG’S DRAWING 
23 The Avenue, Bedford Park, London, W. 





CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT. 
Courses for all Drawing Examinations. 


Thorough guidance, and criticism of all drawings, by Mr. C. ARMSTRONG, 
Tate Head Art Master, City of London School of Art, and (Cusack In-titute; Trained 
Teacher, Education Departments Certificate; Trained Art Master, Ruy wl College of Art, 
Art Department's Certificate; an Examiner to the Art Department; Author of the well- 
xt-books—Cusack’s “ Shading,” “ Model,” and “ Freehand Ornament ;” 


And with ten years’ experience in teaching drawing by Correspondence. 


known 


SCHOOL. THE SA 


Part 1. PERSONAL 
Part 2. HYGIENE I 
Part 3. HYGIENE I 





Street, London, W. 


NITARY INSTITUTE. 


EXAMINATION FOR SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


HE next EXAMINATION in PRACTICAL HYGIENE for 
SCHOOL TEACHERS will be held in London on February 8th, 9th, 10th, 
1900. The Examination includes :— 


HYGIENE AND PHYSIOLOGY ; 
N SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE DWELLINGS; and 
N EDUCATION. 


Forms and particulars can be obtained at the Offices of the Institute, Margaret 


E. Ware Wauus, Secretary 





APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 


“We are qualified, by ample trial of the books in our own classes, to speak to their great efficiency and value. 
interest evinced, or so much progress made, as since we have employed these as our school books."—EDUCATIONAL TIM 


A Gomoce, GEOGRAPHY. 88th Edition. 3s. 6d.; or with 30 Maps, 


“Very superior to the common run of such books. 


useful matter of a more practical kind than usual, which the exercises are likely 
to impress on the mind more deeply than by the parrot system.”—Athenwum, 
Consisting of Thirty Small Maps. A Companion 
6d.; or 4s. coloured. 
67th Edition. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS. 
Atlas to the Author's “‘ School Geography.” 
GEOGRAPHY FOR BEG 


of Questions, 1s. 4d. Questions, 6d. 


“A very useful series of educational works, of which Dr. Cornwell is either 
; It (‘The Geography for Beginners’) is an admirable intro- 

uction. There is a vast «difficulty in writing a good elementary book, and Dr. 
Cornwell has shown himself possessed of that rare combination of faculties 


author or editor. 


which is required for the task.”—John Bull. 
SPELLING 
Spelling at the same time. 


4th Edition. 1s, 


THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. A Systematic Coursg of Numerical 
Reasoning and Computations ; with very numerous Exercises. 

" Coxxweu, Ph.D., and Sir Josuva G. Fiten, LL.D. 
The hest work on arithmetic which has yet appeared. 
and practical in the best and fullest sense.”—London Quarterly. 


KEY TO SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. With the Method of Solu- 


tion to every Question. 48. 6d. 


FOR BEGINNERS. A Method of Teaching Reading and 


By Dr. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 





It contains a good deal of 


GRAMMAR FOR 


1s.; or with 48 “This simple Introduct 


THE YOUNG CO 
tion. 48th Edition. 
“The plan of the work 


By Jaws 
26th Edition. 4s. 6d. 
It is both scientific 


“Eminently practical, 








BEG 
well's ‘‘ School Grammar.” 


We have never known so much 
ES. 


ALLEN & CORNWELL’'S SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 64th Edition. 
2s. red leather ; or 1s, 9d. cloth. 
“The excellence of the 
Cornwell makes us almost 
this department.” — Atheneum, 


— published by the late Dr. Allen and Dr. 
despair of witnessing any decided improvement in 


. An Introduction to Allen and Corn- 
” 87th Edition. 1s, cloth; 9d, sewed. 
ion is as good a book as can be used.”—Spectator. 


De The Book is enlarged by a Section on Word-building, with Exercises 


for Young Children. 
Progressive Exercises in English Composi- 


1s.6d. Key, 
is very superior. We are persuaded this little book 


, will be found valuable to the intelligent instructor.”— Westminster Review. 

POETRY FOR BEG 
for Reading and Recitation. 
OOL ARITHMETIC. 


je A age 4 of Short and Easy Poems 


13th Edition. 
18th Edition. 18.64. Key, 4s. 6d. 


well stored with examples of wider range and more 


varied character than are usually given in such books, and, its method of 
treatment being thoroughly inductive, it is pre-eminently the book for general 
use.” — English Journal of Education. 


Combines simplicity and fullness 


: IC FOR BEGINNERS. 
in teaching the First Four Rules and Elementary Fractions. 9th Edition. 1s. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., LIMITED. Edinburgh: OLIVER & BOYD. 
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all educators at home aml abroad, and such will soon, no doubt, 
be the universal practi foreign language teachers This 
new German method is totended for use in schools where Frenek 
is the spoken language. Its clearness and definiteness of plan 
will make it an admirable text-book in such schools, and we 
have no doubt ite usefulness in the schools of this country 
would be little, if at all, inferior. The book is clearly printed, 
aml very attractive in its arrangement. 

Liemploi des temps en Francais. Méthode A lusage des 
étrangers, avec 9) exercicos practiqgues par Henri Sensine, Pro 
fesse Although written in French, this littl book of 136 
pages should prove a welcome aid to the English student in mas- 
tering and overcoming the difficulties in connection with the use 
of the French verb in its many forms. The writer states that an 
experience of twenty years has taught him that young people, 
from both England and Germany, who go to France and Switzer- 
land to study French, and who as a rule are fairly familiar with 
the contents and rules of standard grammars, invariably yy 
tense in a very haphazard way. The manual before us has bee.: 
prepared to remedy this defect. All the rules relating to tense 
are step by step carefully and logically explained, and are ac- 
companied by numerous é¢xamples and well-chosen extracts from 
the boat French authors. In these extracts all verbs are printed 
in italics, and so arranged as to afford abundant exercise in change 
of tense. Scholarship, Certificate, and Matriculation students 
in fact all who study French—wil! find this valuable and well- 
printed manual of incalculable benefit to them in their studies. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS. 

To meet the requirements of commercial education in day and 
evening schools, Messrs. Pitman have opportunely issued a num- 
ber of extremely cheap and serviceable little handbooks. 

Office Routine, First Stage, contains such practical infor- 
mation as the following: ‘* Qualifications necessary for Success 
in Business,” ‘* Outgoing Letters,” ‘ Postal and Telegraphic 
Notes,” ‘* Means of Remitting Money,” ‘* Forwarding Goods,” 
‘*Incoming Letters and Documents,” etc. It is a well-prepared 
book, and suitable as a first stage specitic subject. It is equally 
valuable as a book of reference to any student or teacher. An 
Office Routine Copy Book, giving examples of various forms 
of addresses, otficial documents, letters and accounts, written in 
neat commercial round hand, is a capital book for practice. 

A Primer of Book-keeping, First Stage Specific, is an- 
other book in this commercial series. It deals with the systems 
of single and double entry in a clear and thoroughly business-like 
way. It is evidently the work of an experienced accountant, 
and we have no hesitation in saying that the youth who masters 
the contents of this book could prepare a balance-sheet to the 
satisfaction of any auditor. Questions appear at tlie end of 
every chapter, and all rulings are in red. It is marvellously 
cheap at 6d. A book of Additional Exercises in Book- 
keeping is also published at the same price, and contains 
examination papers set by the College of Preceptors, N.U.T., 
Civil Service, Chamber of Commerce, Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, and other important examining bodies. Book- 
keeping Transactions consists of a narrative of one month’s 
transactions, with introductory and explanatory notes, and is 
accompanied by a supply of invoices, cheques, bank paying-in 
slips, as well as specially-ruled and full-size sheets of the chief 
books of account. 

Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence is separately issued 
in weekly parts at a penny, in English, Shorthand, French, Ger- 
man. No. | of Book-keeping Simplified is also now included 
in the same weekly series. 

The newest publications of Pitman’s Rapid Series of Foreign 
Languages are German Commercial Phrases and Abbrevia- 
tions, with translation; Grimm's Fairy Tales in German, 
with imitated pronunciation and literal translation. In French 
we have Commercial Phrases, and another instalment of 
Madge's Letters. Several new books in Spanish have also 
been added to this series—namely, A Practical Grammar, 
with conversational exercises, vocabulary, and imitated pro- 
nunciation; Business Interviews, with commercial corre- 
spondence, etc.; Easy Spanish Conversational Sentences, 
with translation and pronunciation; Advanced Conversa- 
tional Exercises, consisting of every-day phrases, dialogues, 
idioms, proverbs, etc. All are adapted for school use, and con- 
tain an immense amount of help to private students. 

The World and its Commerce is « carefully-prepared 
orimer of commercial geography. The matter is clearly printed 
in good type, and set out in such a way as to minimise the diffi- 
culties of memory work. There are many beautifully-printed 
maps in the book, the special features of which are (a) no over- 


<< 
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crowding of name a, and (4+) the various prodacts of each country 
printed m red 

Another book in the same series, and produced in similar style, 
is Pitman's Commercial Geography of the British Colo. 
nies and Foreign Countries. Both are well done, and can 
be recommended to all Paactican Teacher readers. 

The Remington Typewriter Manual, as its tithe indicates, 
is a work intended for the young typist. It contains several 
useful chapters relating to the working and management of a 
Remington machine, together with a large number of practical 
hints and exercises, 

THE PITT PRESS. 

Geometry for Young ers. By F. W. Sanderson, 
M.A. Pp. ix, 132. This booklet is a number of the Cambr indlge 
Series for Schools and Training Colleges. It is “intended for 
young ae from the age of eight years upwards.” It is 
**designed (1) to familiarise the pupil with the use of instru- 
ments ; (2) to serve as an introduction to Euclid; (3) to supply 
a storage [sic] of geometrical facts which each pupil will have 
continuous opportunity of testing for himself by actually draw 
ing + (4) to facilitate the application of Euclid to the solution of 
riders ; (5) to indicate a rational method of treating the ordinary 
geometrical drawing.” The ground covered is much the same as 
in the somewhat similar book by Professor Minchin, which we 
recently reviewed in these columns. Of the two, we slightly 
prefer Professor Minchin’s. Mr. Sanderson lays somewhat less 
stress upon formal proof, somewhat more on convietion rooted 
upon appearances. Both books should be carefully examined by 
any teacher on the look-out for an introduction to Euclid. 

W. RICE. 

Hints on French Syntax. By Francis Storr. Some fifteen 
years ago the first edition of this little book whs favourably 
noticed in our columns. To-day a seventh edition appears, con- 
siderably enlarged, with an appendix of exercises for the lower 
classes in schools. The author lays no claim to completencas, 
but simply offers in a clear and concise form the most essential 
features of French syntax, with examples. The merit of the 
book is its simplicity and brevity, and we have no hesitation in 
saying that these //ixts would prove a valuable supplement to 
~ grammar that might be in use. 

t is hardly necessary to mention that Mr. Storr is the accom- 
plished editor of 7'he Journal of Education, and a teacher of 
many years’ experience. As might be expected, the author gives 
some original and serviceable notes on the Subjunctive Mood. 

Neatly printed in clear, bold type, and interleaved throughout, 
this book is one we can confidently recommend not only to 
teachers for class use, but as an see Be aid to students pre- 
paring for the Scholarship, Certificate, and London Matricula- 
tion Examinations. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON. 


Commercial Correspondence. By E. H. Coumbe, B.A. 
The object of this book is to provide a practical manual of 
commercial correspondence for the use of junior clerks, and of 
foreigners learning English. It contains hints on composition, 
explanation of business terms, and a large number of specimen 
letters relating to commercial matters. ‘Teachers in our evening 
schools and commercial classes will find this manual serviceable 
for class use and reference. The author, who has had some 
years’ experience in teaching commercial students, has added 
a short syllabus of a course of twelve lessons on the subject. A 
good teacher should be able to use the mass of material furnishe 
in many ways, and we recommend those interested in the subject 
of commercial correspondence to get a copy of this well-printed 
and neatly-produced volume. 


THE WAR. 


Two opportune and serviceable publications have just been issued 
—namely, Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston’s Map of the 
Transvaal, Orange Free State, Natal, and surrounding 
countries, accompanied by a box containing fifty flags of six 
varieties fastened on pins. By means of these flag-pins the post 
tions of the British, Transvaal, and Orange Free State head- 
quarters, together with the movements of their forces, can be 
easily registered. As with all Messrs. Johnston’s maps, this 18 
thoroughly well and clearly printed. 

Messrs. T. Nelson and Sons’ Transvaal War Atlas is * 
remarkably cheap and beautifully-printed atlas of Africa. It 
contains a number of maps, and those specially bearing upon the 
seat of war in South Africa are of considerable worth at the 
present moment. A pleasantly-written and illustrated account 
of the ‘* Boers and Boerland ” is included in the atlas. 
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ARMSTRONG’S DRAWING SCHOOL. 


23 The Avenue, Bedford Park, London, W. 





CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT. 
Courses for all Drawing Examinations. 


Thorough guidance, and criticism of all drawings, by Mr. C. ARMSTRONG, 


late Head Art Master, City of London Schoo! of Art, and ('usack In-titute; Trained 
Teacher, Education Department's Certificate; Trained Art Master, Keyal College of Art, 
Art Department's Certificate; an Examiner to the Art Department; Aathor of the well- 
known text-books—Cusack’s “ Shading,” “ Model,” and “ Freehand Ornament ;” 





And with ten years’ experience in teachiny drawing by Correspondence. 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTE. 
EXAMINATION FOR SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


HE next EXAMINATION in PRACTICAL HYGIENE for 
SCHOOL TEACHERS will be held in London on February 8th, 9th, 10th, 
1900. The Examination includes : 
Part 1. PERSONAL HYGIENE AND PHYSIOLOGY; 
Part 2. HYGIE’SE IN SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE DWELLINGS; and 
Part 3. HYGIENE IN EDUCATION, 
Forms and particulars can be obtained at the Offices of the Institute, Margaret 


Street, London, W. E. Wuirre Watuis, Secretary 





APPROVED 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


By Dr. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 





“We are qualified, by ample trial of the books in our own classes, to speak to their great efficiency and value. We have never known so much 
interest evinced, or so much progress made, as since we have employed these as our school books."—-EDUCATIONAL TIMES, 


A comect, GEOGRAPHY. 88th Edition. 3s. 6d.; or with 30 Maps, 


“Very superior to the common run of such books. It contains a good deal of 
Useful matter of a more practical kind than usual, which the exercises are likely 
to impress on the mind more deeply than by the parrot system.”—Athenwwm, 
A SCHOOL ATLAS. Consisting of Thirty Small Maps. A Companion 

Atlas to the Author's “School Geography.” 6d.; or 4s, coloured. 
GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 67th Edition. 1s.; or with 48 

“ pages of Questions, Is. 4d. Questions, 6d. P 

on very useful series of educational works, of which Dr. Cornwell is either 
- ‘hor or editor. It(*The Geography for Beginners’) is an admirable intro- 
Co oom ‘There is a vast difficulty in writing a good elementary book, and Dr. 

sag | has shown himself possessed of that rare combination of faculties 
which is required for the task.”—John Bull. 

SPELLING FOR BEGINNERS. A Method of Teaching Reading and 
Spelling at the same time. 4th Edition. 18, 
THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. A Systematic Course of Numerical 


Reasoning and Computations ; with very numerous Exercises. By JAwxs 


~— SWELL, Ph.D., and Sir Josuva G. Firen, LL.D, 26th Edition. 48. 6d. 
ond ve best work ou arithmetic which has yet appeared. It is both scientific 
practical in the best and fullest sense.”—London Quarterly. 


KEY TO SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. With the Method of Solu- 
on to every Question. 4s, 6d. 





ALLEN & CORNWELL’'S SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 64th Edition. 
2s. red leather; or 1s, 9d, cloth. 

“The excellence of the grammar published by the late Dr. Allen and Dr. 
Cornwell makes us almost despair of witnessing any decided improvement in 
this department.” — Atheneum, 

GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. An Introduction to Allen and Corn- 
well’s “School Grammar.” 87th Edition. 1s, cloth; 9d, sewed. 

“This simple Introduction is as good a book as can be used.” —Spectator. 
Be The Book is enlarged ly a Section on Word-building, with Eaerciacs 
Sor Young Children. 

THE YOUNG COMPOSER. Progressive Exercises in English Composi- 

tion. 48th Edition. 18,6d. Key, 3s. 

“The plan of the work is very superior. We are persuaded this little book 
will be found valuable to the intelligent instructor.” — Westminster Review. 
POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. A Selection of Short and Easy Poems 

for Reading and Recitation. 13th Edition. 
SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 18th Edition. 18,64. Key, 4s. 64, 

“Eminently practical, well stored with examples of wider range and more 
varied character than are usually given in such books, and, its method of 
treatment being thoroughly inductive, it is pre-eminently the book for general 
use.”— English Journal of Education, 

; C FOR BEGINNERS. Combines simplicity and fullness 
in teaching the First Four Rules and Elementary Fractions, 9th Edition. 1s, 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., LIMITED. Edinburgh: OLIVER & BOYD. 
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lix THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





A SELECTION FROM THE LIST OF 7 Se 


T. NELSON & SONS’ NEW BOOKS 


For Prizes and Rewards. 


** 


." Complete List on application, 


“A Miracle of Value.” "a Triumph of Publishing.” | New Biographical Werk by Dr. George Smith. 








NEW “The Ideal Edition of Dickens.” With numerous Portraits and otier Mlustrations. 

aa DICKENS POCKET EDITION. | TWELVE PIONEER MISSIONARIES. By Geronrce 
CENTURY THACKERAY POCKET EDITION. Sur, C.LE., LL.D. F.RGS., F.RS.S, With Portraits. “Demy gv, 
_ Printed in very large type on thinnest India paper—each clot & csten. Price 7s, 6d. ; : 
LIBRARY } volume complete—8 0-050 payes—half an inch thick. 


NOW READY New Illustrated Edition. 
PICKWICK PAPERS. NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. OLIVER TWIST | JESUS, THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH. 
AND SKETCHES BY BOZ. VANITY FAIR. PENDENNIS. 


By Ronert Binp. A New tl ustrated Edition of this popular book. Wita 
Others Publishing Mouthly 


Prospectus on application. | 136 Ilustrations by the Icauing Bible Artists.. Royal 4to. Price és. 
“It will be a distinct boon to readers, and will to a large extent supersede | —_—_—— 
the more bulky editions now in use. A most excellent plan for meeting the } ° > 
wants of the public {thenwum | THE MAKING OF EUROPE. A Series of Historical 
It is ine ble to conceive of anything better.”—New Ade | Sketches. By ‘* Nemo.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra. ‘Price 8s. 64: 
‘A per t marvel of condensation, without the sacrifice of a single advan- | 
tage Weekly Dia-atel 


| THE COURTEOUS KNIGHT, an other Tales from 
Spencer and Mallory, By E. Eawarpson. dition de luae, on antique 


paper. Illustrated by Robert Hope. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Price 3s. 64. 


Specially Suitable for School Prizes. 


THE HEIR or HASCOMBE HALL. New| MOBSLEY'S MOHICANS. A Tale of Two| IN LIONLAND. Tie Story of Livingstone and 


Historical kK. Evererr-Green, author of 


Dvicea: Cloth, 2a, net; Leather, with Photograrure 
Frontispiece, 2s, 6d. net and Os, net, 


Terms Ev Hanotp Avery, author of “ The Stanley. By M. Dovetas. Illustrated. Post 
* French h pan Ad ete., ete Ilustrated by Triple Al-iance,” ete., et« Ilustrated by J. H evo, cloth extra. Price 2s. @d. 
Ernest Prater. Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, cloth Bacon. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. |THE TWIN CASTAWAYS. By EH 
‘ > ri ty E. ARCOUR' 
a | THE FELLOW WHO WON. A Tale of School | “" Bunnagn, author of The Vanlshed Yaem= 

A CAPTAIN OF IRREGULARS. A Stirring | fe. By Axprew Home. Illustrated by Emily | Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2 éd 
Tale of War and Adventure in Chili. By Her no Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. — en —~ Sea 
neet Havens, author of “In the Grip of the | - iat 
Sjuniand,” ete, ete.  Ilustrated by Sidney Paget, | TOM GRAHAM, V.C. A Tale of the Afghan |4 GOODLY HERITAGE. By K. M. Eur. 
Crown Svo, bevelled boards, cloth extra, yilt top. War. By Wituiam Jouxstox, Tlustrated by re *?P A ytd SFFANS. F086 SVO, COR 
Price George Soper. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d, extra, Price 2s. 6d. 

A VANISHED NATION. By lHeneverr Havens. | HAVELOK THE DANE. A legend of Old THE ABBEY ON THE MOOR. By Lice 
Iiustrated by W. B. Wollen, K.1. Crown svo, Grimsby and Lincoln. By C. W. Wurstier. Ek. Jackson. Illustrated by W. H. ©. Groowe 
bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top. Price 5s Itlustrated by W. H. Margetson. Crown 8vo, Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 

cloth extra. Price 3s. 6d. | 

A DAUGHTER OF FRANCE. Py Kuz Fk | BOBBY’'S SURPRISES. By FE. L. Haverrret. 
Pottanp, Ilustrated by W. Rainey, RI. Crown | THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. By Mrs. Moues Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s, 
Sve, cloth extra. Price 5s we ort. With 12 Coloured Plates and many | 

TREFOIL. The Story of a Girls’ Society. By lack-and-white Vignettes, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. | THE ROMANCE OF THE SOUTH FOUE. 
Manoansr P, MacponaLp. Ilustrated by W | PHIL AND I. By Pavt Brake. Illustrated by | By G Barxerr § neve. Illustrated. Post Bvo, 
Margetson. Post 8vo, cloth extra, Price 3s oa G. Soper. Post 8vo, cloth.extra. Price 2s. 6d. | cloth extra. Price 2s. 

PRISCILLA. A Story for Girls. By FE. Evererr | BEND LOYALTY. A Sequel to “Our Vow.” | HAMILTON'S DAUGHTERS. by 
Ghees and H. Lovise Beprorp. lustrated by FE. L. Haverrie.p. Hlustrated. Post oro, | A. FRASER Ropinson. Post svo, cloth extra. 
J. H. Bacon. Crown Svo, ck anenten Price 3s. Gd. | Cloth extra Price 2s. 6d Price 2s, 


THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES. —New Issues. 


FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH GOVERNMENT. 


An Easy Introduction to the Law and Custom of the Constitution. With numerous {!ustrations. 208 pages, cloth. Price Is. 6d. 
This is a Citizen Reader of the best type, well arranged, well worked out on the historical method, and written in a simple and interesting style. Ibis 
eapitally illustrated, and is furnished with a Glossary of Technical Terms 


The book is admirably suited for Evening Continuation Students, Candidate 
Pupil Teachers, the highest class in the Elementary School, or lower forms of the Secondary School. 
! . ’ 3 


“UP TO LONDON TO SEE THE QUEEN.” 


A Continuous Story-Reader for the “ Sixes.”” Four Coloured and many other I!lustrations. 96 pages, cloth. Price 6d. 


This interesting story will be sure to appeal to the little ones. It is specially written for children in Elementary Schools, and is carefully graduated in 
difficulty Infant School Teachers should make a point of seeing this book before ordering new reading books for their scholars. 


THE ROYAL PENNY COPY BOOKS. 
12 Books. 20 pages. Price Id. each. 
No. 1. Initlatory -Short Letters and Words. | No. 














5. Text, Half-Text, and Figures. No. 10. Text, Half-Text, Intermediate, and 
No. 2. Long Letters and Short Words. No. 6. Intermediate— Words and Sentences. | Small. 
No. 3. Text Capitals, Words, and Sen- | No.7. Small-Hand—Full Ruling. No. 11. Smal!i-Hand—Blank--No Ruling. 
tences. No. 8. Smal!-Hand-—Double Ruling. | No. 12. Commercial Forms and Correspond- 
No. 4 Half-Text- Words and Sentences. No. Me Small-Hand-— Single Ruling. ence. 
The st { writing is the same as that in the * Royal” and the “ Royal Star” Copy Books, the wide popularity of which has shown it to be the best 
for school us« 


THE ROYAL KINDERGARTEN COPY BOOKS. 


8 Books. 16 pages. Price Id. each. 
These } *mark anew de; 
instead of the dotted blach 





The best thing yet produced for Infant Schools and Kindergarten. 

rture in the teaching of writing to young children. Every letter is traced throughout, but printed in a soft blue tint 

mmonly used. The paper is specially selected for lead-pencil work. 
LIST OF THE SERIES, Priee Id. cach. 

i. Elements and Short Letters; i, u, n,m. |4. Figures. 7. Capital Letters, complete Alphabet; 

2, Short Letters joined: v. w, r. 5. Long Letters, complete Alphabet. Short Words. 


6. Capital Letters, Easy, joined to Small 8 Capital Letters, alternative Forms; 
3. Short Letters joined; o, a, c, e, s, x. Letters. Short Words. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 
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Prof. MEIKLEJOHN’S SERIES. | 


| 








In Preparation. 


The Building of the Empire. 


1558-1858. 
By A. T. FLUX, 


Pupil- Teachers’ Centre, Belvedere. 








This book has been specially prepared for Scholarship Students. . 
It forms a connected history of the growth of the Empire, and 
‘ontains Maps, Diagrams, Plans, Lives of the Empire Builders, 
und the Derivation of Names of Etymological Interest. 


THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH. A Manual for Students. 
With Chapters on Paraphrasing, Essay Writing, Précis 
Writing, Punctuation, and other matters. By J. M. D. 
Merkikvonx, M.A, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 340 


pages, Qs. Gd. 


ONE HUNDRED SHORT ESSAYS IN OUTLINE. By Pro- 
fessor MEIKLEJOHN, Second Edition. Crown Svo, 110 


pages. Is. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: Its Grammar, History, and 
Literature. By J. M. D. Merkiesonn, M.A. Nineteenth 
Edition. Enlarged, with Exercises and Additional Analysis. 
Crown Svo, 470 pages, 4s. 6d, 


A NEW GEOGRAPHY ON THE COMPARATIVE METHOD. 
With Maps and Diagrams, and an Outline of Commercial 
Geography. By J. M. D. Mepktesony, M.A. Twenty- 
third Edition, 130th Thousand. Crown 8vo, 630 pages. 
4s. 6d. 


A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREAT BRITAIN. 
With Maps and Tables. By J. M. D. Merk .esony, M.A. 
Fifteenth Edition, Crown 8vo, 740 pages. 4s. 6d. 


A NEW ARITHMETIC. By G. A. Curtstran, B.A. (Lond.), 
and G. Coitutar, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 562 pages. 4s. 6d. 


CLASS MANAGEMENT. By Josrru Lanvoy, F.G.S., 
Vice-Principal in the Saltley Training College. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 524 pages. 5s, 


THE COMPARATIVE ATLAS. By J. G. Barrnotomew, 
F.R.G.S., and Edited by Professor Mriktesouy. Con- 
taining 64 Plates and a General Index. 2s. 6d. 


\. H. Baker, B.A. Crown 8vo, 196 pages. Is. With 
Answers, Is. 6d. 


In the preparation of the ‘Short Arithmetic’ the authors have chiefly 
had in view the requirements of pupils varying in age from twelve to sixteen. 
Examples have been seleeted from a very wide area. These include the Uni- 
versity Local Examinations, the University School Examinations, Examina- 
tions of the College of Preceptors and of the Education Department, and the 
Examinations for County Council Scholarships. 


EUROPE: its Physical and Political Geography, with 
Chapters on Latitude and Longitude, Day and 
Night, and the Seasons. Adapted to the requirements 
f the Code, with a Double-Page Map in Colour. By 

M. J. C. Memkzesouy, B.A., F.R.G.S. 96 pages. 6d. 


LONDON: 
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THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING AND | 


| 


A SHORT ARITHMETIC. By G. A. Cunistiay, B.A., and | 


NEW BOOKS FROM THE 


PRACTICAL TEACHER. 
PRESS. » 


Books prescribed for Scholarship and Certificate Exramina- 
tions, Specially Edited and Annotated for Pupil Teachers 
and Students, 


Certificate Examination, 1900. 
NOW READY. NOW READY. 


About’s 
LE RO! DES MONTACNES. 


With Introduction, Notes, and Exercises, and a Complete 
Vocabulary. 
By GEORGE COLLAR, B.A., B.Sc., 
Head-Master of Stockwell Pupil-Teachers' Schoo! 





Price 2s. 


THE “METHODIC” SCHOLARSHIP 
MEMORY MAPS. 


Easy to Memorise and Easy to Reproduce, 


By A. T. FLUX, 


Head-Master, Pupil-Teachers’ School, Belvedere. 
Price 1s. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER'S COPY BOOK 
. 
By A. T. FLUX. 
Price 1s. 

Special Features :—The ONLY Book for Pupil Teachers, Scholarship 
and Certificate Students. Fifty per cent. to one hundred per cent. increase 
in marks by using it. Natural slope, Simple formation of letters combined 
with clearness and beauty of form. Easily and rapidly produced, Regular 
practice afforded in Large and Small Hand, Definite rules as to size of 
writing and letters, etc. Special classification and practice of difficulties. 
Copious copies. Facsimile ruling to Examination Papers. Latest Govern- 
ment Tests, 





JUST READY. PRICE EIGHTPENCE, IN CLOTH, 


AND 


Interleaved Throughout. 


PUPIL-TEACHERS’ ENGLISH NOTEBOOK. 


By A. T. FLUX, 


Author of “Scholarship and Pupil-Teachers' School Management,” and the 
Scholarship and Pupil-Teacher Courses in ‘‘The Practical Teacher.” 


INDISPENSABLE TO PUPIL TEACHERS AND 
SCHOLARSHIP STUDENTS. 


This little book is not intended to be used as a substitute for, but rather as 
a notebook in conjunction with, a good text-book on English Grammar and 
Literature. 

It contains, in a convenient form for memorising, 


ALL THE CHIEF POINTS SET IN ENGLISH FOR 
PUPIL TEACHERS IN SCHEDULE V., 


and includes the prefixes and affixes ; English, Latin, and Greek roots ; words 
derived from persons and places; common quotations and abbreviations; a 
short sketch of the history and growth of the languaye ; common errors made 
in speaking and in writing ; and a list of suitable subjects for essays. 

The Schoolmaster says :—*‘ As a supplement to an ordinary text-book, this 
little work has a distinct value of its own. It brings together, in @ clear and 
methodica! fashion, much of the necessary memoriter work in English, such as 

refixes, affixes, roots, words derived from names of places, etc, It contains 
a capital sketch of the history of the language, a summary of common errors 
in the spoken and written language, and a list of subjects suitable for pupil 








A. M. HOLDEN, II Paternoster Sq., E.C. | 


teachers’ essays, The mechanical work is excellent, and the plain paper inter- 
| leaved will give a chance to the enterprising student to make his own notes 
and additions. It is a most serviceable little work.” 


| THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 


35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C,; Parkside, 
Edinburgh ; and New York. 
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SO SIMPLE THAT A LITTLE CHILD CAN WORK IT. 
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NEW MACHINE INSURANCE, and OTHER BENEFITS. 
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